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Looking Ahead! 


“The United Nations are now 
headed toward victory—due to 
their complete accord. Only 
through the same spirit of cooper- 
ation, after victory is won, will 
these nations continue united and 
thus maintain a stable peace. 

“Production of raw materials, 
output of factories—all the tools 
of war—are being made at a rate 
that keeps mines, farms and fac- 
tories busy as never before. Pro- 
duction must continue—workmen 


must be able to hold permanent’ 


jobs—if the post-war world is to 
enjoy the 
fruits of ‘a 
just and dur- 
able peace’.” 
Thus writes 
Robert C, 
Stanley, 
President of 
The _ Interna- 
tional Nickel 
Co., in a let- 
ter to the 
Editor of the 
“Chroni cle,” 
and in an 
effort to di- 
rect the pub- 
lic’s attention 
to these 
thoughts his 
company has 
prepared a 
series of advertisements on the 
subject. The first one appears on 
page 1485 of this issue and carries 
these catch phrases: “Industry is 
(Continued on page 1478) 


Robert C. Stanley 


Connecticut-Michigan 
Special material and items of 


interest with reference to dealer 
activities in the above States ap- 


pear in this issue; for Michigan 
see page 1478; Connecticut on 
page 1480. 
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Post-War Investment 
Opportunities 


The post-war economy of the United States will be highly 
abnormal, and one of the important steps to reduce abnormal con- 
ditions to the minimum is the encouragement of risk taking and 
maintenance of a high spirit of adventure in the community, Dr. 


Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard 


University said last Saturday, 


speaking before the annual Economic Seminar of the New York 





Chapter, 
Chartered Life Underwriters, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York. 


“It is fairly 
easy for the 
economy to 
put to work 
large quanti- 
ties of invest- 
ment seeking 
funds and to 
adjust itself 
to drops in 
the propensity 
to consume, 

‘ provided the 
spirit of risk 
taking flour- 
ishes,’” Dr. 
Slichter said. 
“The encour- 
agement of 
risk taking 
will require 
new develop- 

ments in public policy. During 


Prof. S. H. Slichter 


American Society of® 





the last ten years, public policy 
has treated the risk taker pretty 
harshly. The nation which 
wishes a high standard of living 
must regard innovators, experi- 
menters and starters of enter- 
prises as peculiarly useful citizens 
and must be willing to go out of 
its way to furnish them a con- 
genial and hospitable environ- 
ment.” 

The four specific steps sug- 
gested by Dr. Slichter to mini- 
mize abnormal conditions in the | 
post-war period were: 

1. Encourage the holding of 
war savings bonds until matur- 
ity; 

2. Discourage individuals from 
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brought about by the war. 
ithe war, 


rapidly spending their large ac- 
cumulations of cash and demand 
deposits; to the extent that indi- 
viduals convert these funds into 
annuities or insurance, the prob- 
lem of shift will be facilitated; 


3. Encourage business’ enter- 
prises to plow back a large pro- 
portion of their earnings rather 
than distribute them as dividends; 


4. Tax less heavily income from 
risk taking. 


Discussing the trend of post- 
war business, Dr. Slichter pic- 
tured a huge “catching up” pro- 
duction, to meet the backlogs in 
all fields of consumer goods. 
“There will be an enormous 
need for goods based upon de- 
ferred purchases,” he said. “No 
estimates of these needs pretend 
to be very accurate. By the mid- 
die of 1943, however, the deferred 
demand for durable consumer 
goods will exceed $3,000,000,000. 
By the middle of next year it 
will be about $25,000,000,000.” 

Commenting on post-war econ- 
omy, Dr. Slichter said: ‘There 
will be a substantial need for 
goods arising out of geographical 
shifts in population. The country 
will have accumulated a backlog 
of investment opportunities be- 
eause of technological progress 
during the war. There will be 
an enormous potential demand 
for goods based upon the great 
accumulation of liquid assets 
After 


the country will find 
itself with a price structure which 


| will require many readjustments. 


(Continued on page 1486) 
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The Individual 


In A Corporate 


World 


FREEDOM AND SECURITY DO NOT GO 
HAND IN HAND 


The Ability of the World to Make the Four Freedoms of 
The Atlantic Charter a Reality Questioned 
The methods and costs of attaining the Four Freedoms, now 


established as war objectives under the Atlantic Charter, must be 
closely scrutinized by every American, to make certain that none 


of the present freedoms are lost, 


it was asserted last Saturday by 


President Alan Valentine of the University of Rochester, speaking 
before the annual Economic Seminar of the American Society of 


Chartered Life Underwriters, at ® 


the Waldorf-Astoria in New York | 
City. 
“These are desirable objectives 
and we should 
all make great 
sacrifices to- 
ward their 
realization, if 
it is clear that 
they are at- 
tainable,” Dr. 
Valentine 
said, “‘but it is 
not too soon 
to estimate 
the probabili- 
ties and the 
ultimate 








ish. But the challenge to Amer- 


| ican freedom is not only through 


high taxes and loss of private 
capital for individual enterprise. 
We regard present Government 
controls as endurable through the 
war but unendurable and un- 
democratic in normal times. 
There could be no relaxation of 
these controls, no diminution of 
centralized government power 
and its bureaucracies if the Four 
Freedoms were to be realized. 
The economic totalitarianism of 
war would become th 

totalitarianism of the global 

(Continued on page 1481) 
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tangible and 
intangible 
costs. Among 
the costs to 
be estimated 
is the cost to 
Americans, 
in terms of their present free- 
doms.”’ 

Discussing the costs in terms of 
individual freedom of the appli- 
cation of the Four Freedoms, Dr. 
Valentine _ said: “First, they 
would cost every American so 
much in money that most of our | 
present*economic elbow room and | 
nearly all of our private enter- | 
prise system would have to van- | 


Dr. Alan Valentine 
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N.Y. Savings Bank Committee Calls For 
United Action Tc Coordinate Post-War Planning 


Urges All To Cooperate In Strengthening American 
Economic System 


Citing that any plan for post-war reconstruction and prosperity 
| requires cooperation of all groups—industry, banking, agriculture 
|and labor—the New York State Savings Banks Committee on. Post- 
| War Planning and. Reconstruction, in its reeent report, ealls for the 
| constructive and aggressive formulation of a plan with all: groups 
| participating under the ens of one qualified organization. The 





‘State and New York City and sug- 
| gests that for the. national plan 
corre. such leadership as the 











| To Dealers only 
Interesting: 


Copper Canyon Mining 
10c Par-—25c—35c 


Cuba Co. $1 Par 


35c—55c 


New Niquero Sugar 
Earned about $7.37 
12144—14% 


George A. Rogers & Co., 


| New York, N. Y. 





Inc. 


| United States Chamber of Com- 
| merce is desirable and for New 
| York City, the planning should be 
‘tentered in a group such as the 
|Regional Plan Association. 

In discussing the national situa- 
ition the committee (composed of 
|Charles Diebold, Jr., Harold Stone, 
'Frank H. Williams, William L. De- 
|Bost, James T. Lee, Oliver. W. 
Roosevelt, Joseph A. Broderick, 
|Clarence M. Fincke, Edward A 
|Richards and Philip A. Benson, all 
leading savings bankers, under the 
|'chairmanship of DeCoursey Fales, 
President of The Bank for Sav- 








Jersey City, N. J. ! front.ng the Nation, 


| De Coursey Fales Charles Diebold, Jr. ings, stated: 

“After this war we will possess 
\report considers the problems con- the greatest plant capacity in. our 
_New York (Continued on page 1490) 
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| Foresees Television As A Vigorous Post-War 
indusiry 


When peace comes, radio manufacturers, now devcting all their 
| facilities to war production, will be prepared to build reasonably 
priced television sets in large volume, Dr. W. R. G. Baker, General 
aonaigdee Vice-President, told the Schenectady (N. Y.) Advertising 
) Club earlier this month. 

The size of the picture produced by a television set will depend 
| on public demands, the advertis- ¢—————— 
ing audience was told; but Dr.! tures on their’ screens after the 
Baker pointed out that in his! war if such a procedure can be 
opinion the American people will; made economically sound and if 
| not want a | managers can attract audiences to 
| picture the 
|size of their 
| wall in their 
| living rooms. 
| The average 
| person prob- te | 

ably will want 
| a picture from 
12 to 15 inches 
square so that 
he can sit 
Seven or eight 
|} feet away 
| from the tele- 
vision set and 
| enjoy the pro- 
gram, it was 
explained. 
There is no 


Dr. Baker said.. 

He left to the audience’s imag- 
| ination the effect of television on 
people’s lives, quoting 
Chinese proverb that a picture is 
| worth 10,000 words. 

The television sets built after 
the war probably will. produce 
| pictures in black and white be- 
| cause color television may be too 
expensive and still has not been 

worked out to the engineers’ 
satisfaction, Dr. Baker pointed 
cut. Color television will come, 
he said, but probably not for 
some time after the war ends. 
'Then, too, any immediate adop- 
‘ ition of color television would 
technical rea- make obsolete much of the trans- 
| Son why mo- mitting equipment of the nation’s 
| tion- -picture houses cannot receive eight televisien stations, hich 
-and project special television pic- (Continued on page 1478) 


Dr. W. R. G. Baker 
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| the theatrers to see these pictures, | Vasconcells, 


the old. 
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Cunningham V.-P. Of 
Equitable Management 


BOSTON, MASS. — Equitable 
Management Corporation of 
Massachusetts, 82 Devonshire St.. 
announces the association with it 
of Spurgeon H. Cunningham as 
Vice-President in charge of dis- 
tribution through investment 
dealers of shares of Equitable In- 
vestment Corporation of Massa- 
chusetts. 


tively associated with the whole- 
saling of Boston managed invest- 
ment trust shares exclusively for 
the last 15 years. 


Springer To Manage 
Garl Marks Of Chicago 


William P. Springer, who has 
been with Carl: Marks & Com- 
pany, Inc., foreign securities spe- 
cialists, New York and Chicago, 
for the past seven years, has been 
placed in charge of the Chicago 
affiliate of the firm. 


Mr. Springer has been active in | 


“Foreigns” here and abroad for 
over 15 years and now holds the 
office of Vice-President of the Il- 
linois corporation, succeeding Mr. 
I. Zippin, who resigned: 

Mr. Springer has had two years 
of training on the London Stock 
Exchange and has also been a 
member of other European 
Bourses. 


Lawrence Greeniee Is 


With Peters, Writer 


(Special te The Financia]. Chronicle) 
DENVER, COLO.—Lawrence A. 
Greenlee has become associated 
with Peters, Writer & Christensen, 
Inc., U.S. National Bank Building. 
Mr: Greenlee was previously with 
Hicks & Co. for 
eleven years in charge of the 
municipal department. 
a 


E. Volz Associated 
With John M. Douglas 


OMAHA, NEB. Edward T. 
Volz has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of Wachob-Bender Corpora- 
tion, and is now associated with 
John M. Douglas, Investments, In- 
surance Building. 

. a 


A. S. Shoninger Dies 


Alexander S. Shoninger, Assist- 
ant Vice-President of Massachu- 
setts Distributors, Inc., 111 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, Mass.., 
on April 16, 1943. 
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| Chicago Municipal Men 
To Vote For Officers 


CHICAGO, ILL. — The annual 
meeting of the Municipal Bond 
Club to elect officers and directors 
. for the ensuing year will be held 
at the Attic Club on April 30, 
George L. Martin, President of the 
association, announced. 


Nominated for officers for 
1944 fiscal year are: 
President: Lewis Miller, 
National Bank. 
Secretary: Elton 
- Harris, Hall & Co. 
Treasurer: A. G. Pickard, 
- Childs & Co. 
Directors: Newell S. Knight, 
' Barcus, Kindred & Co.; George L. 
Martin, Martin, Burns & Corbett, 
Inc.: L.- M. Rieckhoff, Northern 
Trust Co.; Floyd 
Smith, Barney & Co.; 
. Wing, Weeden & Co. 


Ciithing Stock Looks Good 


An interesting descriptive cir- 
cular on Fashion Park, Inc., which 
‘ the firm believes offers attractive 
possibilities, has been prepared 
for distribution by Blauner, Si- 
mons & Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this circular may be had from 
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The Future Of 
The Gold Standard 














OUR 


REPORTER’S 
REPORT 


The Federal-Government’s ap- 
parent determination to end. the 
tax-exempt status of obligations 
of States and other governmental 
subdivisions came back into the 
limelight this week when hear- 
ings opened in a suit by a holder 


of bonds of the Port of New York | 


Authority to recover $2,943 paid 
as deficiency income taxes: on'| 
revenue from his holdings. 


The petitioner’s case is being 
sponsored by the Port of Au- 
thority as a test of the validity. 
of the Treasury Department’s 
assessment against the interest 
on the bonds, and is being 
fought in the interest of all 
helders of the Authority’s se- 
curities. 


Counsel for the plaintiff is con- 
tending that the Port Authority is 
a governmental subdivision faH- 
ing within the definition set forth 
in the Revenue Act. Counsel for ; 
the Internal Revenue Bureau | 
maintains conversely that since 
the Authority does not exercise | 


sovereign powers of the State, it | 


just not enjoys the status of a 
governmental subdivision. 

The case is expected to ulti- 
mately bring a ruling from the 
United States Supreme Court, 
on whether or not Congress has 
the constitutional right to tax 
State and municipal issues. 
Meanwhile, the municipal mar- 
ket shows a disposition to do 
little more than coast along. 

(Editor’s Note: Further details | 
regarding the suit now in prog- 
ress will be found in the Munici- | 
pal News and Notes Department 
'in this issue.) 


Hung On Technicalities? 
Decision of the Kansas City 


vermonal Haliwey 30 Lrg ‘Orr | mained on the gold standard and 


jected refinancing of its out- 
standing $49,000,000 mortgage 
debt at this time, sets that oper- 


ation back for at least six months | ; 
|can make the statement with as- 


'surance that the value of goid in 


under the terms of the ‘call pro- 

vision” governing the outstanding 

bonds. 
Bankers 


had been confident 


that this deal involving $47,000,- | 





In an authoritative article which appeared in the “Chronicle” 
| April 1, bearing the above caption, Dr. Edwin Walter Kemmerer, 
| Professor of International Finance in Princeton University, dis- 
| cussed the post-war monetary situation and expressed the conviction 
that the doctrines of the gold-standard school would prevail and we 
would be spared the chaos that would ensue if each country adopted 
| its own nationalistic paper-money *— 


‘Sed comments from its readers Pflugfelder Honored: 
25 Years In “Street” 


regarding the views expressed by | 

Dr. Kemmerer, and some of the | 

letters received were given in our | At-an impromptu gathering at 
'the offices of Pflugfelder, Bamp- 
ton & Rust, members of the New 


issues of April 8 and April 15. | 
Additional ones are given here- 

York Stock Exchange, 61 Broad- 
way, New 


with: 
York City, the 
senior partner 








ELMER THOMAS 


| United States Senator From 
Oklahoma bag Mic 
'of the firm, 


| J have read Dr. Kemmerer’s William H. 
article: with interest and do not! Pflug felder, 
| desire: to take issue with any of was honored 

| the statements by his asso- 

|made therein. \eciates and 
| I note ref- | friends, and 
\erence is | Was presented 
| made to first, \with a wrist 
a managed watch to mark 

| paper - money his twenty- 
sc hool, and fifth annivers- 
' second, a gold 


ary in Wall 
standard 


, ; Street. 
achool. I think ¥ |. Mr. 
you must , 'felder began 
agree that | his career in 
even those the financial 
who favor a district on 
gold standard April 16, 1918 at the age of four- 
must admit teen with Sylvester P. Larkin and 
ithat t-he |was later a partner in the firm of 
aged backed | Theodore Prince & Co. 
gold must In 1936 he formed, together with 
Ibe managed. Benjamin E, Bampton and Adolf 
(In other H. Rust, the firm of Pflugfelder, 
| words, the fact that any monetary Bampton & Rust, which has be- 
| unit, even if tied to a fixed gold|come widely known throughout 
|content, is not thereby made/the country as specialists in rail- 
| Stable. ‘road bonds and railroad reorgan- 
| In 1896 we were on the gold jzation securities. The firm pub- 
| standard and the dollar had abuy-|lishes the well-known manual 
ing power of some $2.15 as meas- |‘ 
‘ured by property. Then in 1920) securities.” 


we were still on the gold standard | a 
St. Paul Fire & Marine 


and the same dollar would buy 
‘only some 64 cents’ worth of 
Insurance Looks Good 
The St. Paul Fire & Marine In- 


Pflug- 


Wm. H. Pflugfelder 


| 


Sen. E. L. Thomas 


property, Of course, I refer to| 
'the value of property as meas-| 


ICHTENSTEI 


AND COMPANY 








One Week Nearer Victory! 


FOUL! 


Now that Spring is here (?) and 
the Umpires are calling them 
again, why not Spring to the 
phone and call us on that foul 
bord you still hold? ee we 
can make a bid! 


99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 








| 


We rem Specialists in 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


inquiries tna Invited In 
Lawyers Mtge. Co. Ctfs, 
Lawyers Title Co. Ctfs. 
Bond & Mtge. Co. Ctfs. 
and all other Title Co.'s 
Bank Trust Participations 


Complete Statistical Information 























‘Guide to railroad reorganization 








L.J. GOLDWATER & C0. 


Members New res oe Dealers Asem, 
39 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1208 











Seaboard Airline | 
4’s——5’s—6’s | 
| 


| Atlanta & Birmingham 
4's '33 | 


Bonds & C. D. | 


Georgia-Alabama 5's 45. 


Bonds & C. D. 


J.-F. Reilly & Go, | 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


lll Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype, N. Y¥. 1-2480 














National Paper & Type 
Federal Screw Works 


common and rights 


Bartgis Brothers 
Segal Lock & Hardware 


preferred 


Heewoe& lo.= 


170 Broadway ae oetog 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 








ured by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics standard. Then we re- 


by 1932 the dollar again had a 
buying power of some 167 cents. 


Because of the known facts I 


terms of property can be placed 

at_any point so long as the Gov- 

ernment manging its money can 
(Continued on page 1493) 


000 of new serial bonds would go | 


(Continued on page 1489) 








52 Wall Street, New York 





DENVER CHICAGO 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS 


“From the Great Lakes to the Gulf” 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 
Descriptive Circular Available on Request 
BOETrTr« TER ann COMPANY 


Teletype N.Y. 1-2385 


Tel. HAnover 2-8140 





COLORADO SPRINGS 





“a 


surance Co. of St. Paul, Minn., 
offers attractive investment possi- 
bilities according to a memoran- 


'dum just issued by F. L. Brokaw 


& Co., 110 William Street, New 
York City. Copies of this memo- 
randum together with a consol- 
idated balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 
1942 and comparative earnings | 
figures from 1933 to 1942 may be 
had upon request from F. L. 
Brokaw & Co. 








Jacksonville Gas Corp. 
Commen & 5s, 1967 


Terminal & Transportation 
Great American Industries 
Savoy-Plaza, Inc. 3-s, 1956 W.S. 
165 Broadway, 44s, 1958 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
64 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 











April 19, 1943. 





LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


Announce the removal of their offices 


from 120 Broadway to 


44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


= 





New telephone number 
HAnover 2-1200 - 





























Eastern Corporation 
Bonds 


Common 


Preferred 
Warrants 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


CRAIGMYLE, PINNEY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORE 
Telephone WHitehall 4-5290 
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James Curnrie, Jr., Wittis M. SuMMers 


AND Louis P. SINGER 


formerly doing business under the name of 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


will conduct their business under the name of 


TROSTER, CURRIE & SUMMERS 


as of April 26, 1943. 


74 Trinity Place, 
New York, N. Y. 


Ottver J. Trostrr* 
James Currie, Jr. 
Witurs M. Summers 
Louts P. SINGER 

*Now in the Armed Forces. 





Off The Press 
This Week 


Attractive, Con- 
densed and 
Concise Bro- 
chure’ contain- 
ing Highlights 
on 15 Special 
Situations 
which offer 
betterthan 
average Market 
Enhancement 
Possibilities. 

Available to 
Dealers Only. 
The supply is 
limited, re- 
quests will be 
filled in the ro- 
tation received. 


ADAMS & CO. 


AG ILLINOIS 





PUBLIC UTILITY 
INDUSTRIAL 
RAILROAD 
MUNICIPAL 


BONDS 
AC.ALLYN»°COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 


New York Boston Milwaukee 








NEWARK 





New Jersey 
Municipal Bonds 


Bank and 
Insurance Stocks 


J. S. Rippel & Co. 


Established 1891 
18 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 


MArket 3-3430 
New York Phone—REctor 2-4383 
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SAINT LOWIS 
509 OLIVE ST. 
Bell System Teletype—SL 80 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 








Pierpont Davis Heads 
Greater NY Fund Group 


Pierpont V. Davis, President and 
Director of Harriman Ripley & 
Co., has accepted. the chairmanship 
of the Manhattan Finance Section 
of the sixth 
annual cam- 
paign of The 
Greater New 
York Fund, on 
behalf of 406 
voluntary 
hospitals, 
health and 
welfare 
agencies. 

As chairman, 
Mr. Davis 
heads one of 
four major 
business se c- 
tions organ- 
ized for the 
campaign, it 
has been an- 
nounced by W. 
Randolph 
Burgess, Vice-Chairman of the 
Board of the National City Bank 
jand General Campaign Chairman. 
‘The Finance Section includes 18 
separate divisions. 


| “We are particularly gratified 
i'that Mr. Davis has aecepted this 
/post,” Mr. Burgess declared. “It 
|is an important assignment, calling 
|for sound leadership. In Mr. Davis 
|we have a chairman who will be 
able to rally the fullest support of 
New York’s financial community.” 


Outlining his plans, Mr. Davis 
explained that the Finance Sec- 
tion will enlist the support of 
banks, investment houses, loan 
companies, insurance companies 
and brokers, textile factors and 
the various exchanges. 


“On their response depends to 
a large degree how well the home 
front is to be maintained in 
strength and health,” he added. 


“United in the appeal of The 
Greater New York Fund are more 
| than 400 voluntary welfare agen- 
‘cies including family services. 
‘child care institutions, settlement 
houses, hospitals, clinics, health 
agencies, visiting nursing services 
and homes for the blind, crippled 
‘and aged. 


|. “Important always, these agen- 
‘cies that serve all New Yorkers 
,and aid directly 2,000,000 every 
/year, are vital in a period of war 
time emergency, guarding the 
'front behind the front.” 

Mr. Davis served the Fund in 

/1940 as chairman of.the Invest- 
'ment Bankers Division. He has 
‘been associated with Harriman 
| Ripley & Co. since its formation 
|in 1934. Prior to that he was, for 
'18 years, Vice President of the 
| National City Co. 
He is a trustee of the Drydock 
| Savings Institution, and a director 
ES the National Distillers Products 
Corporation, the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Co., and 
'the Wabash Railroad Co. 

He is active in the affairs of the 
Henry Street Visiting Nurse Ser- 
vice, 








Pierpont V. Davis 











New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


lls BROADWAY 
NEW YORE 


has become associated with 





GOODBODY & CO. 


Members 


and Other Principal Exchanges 


Announce that 


MR. JOHN S. REITENBAUGH 


Investment Securities Department 
TELEPHONE BARCLAY 717-0100 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


105 WEST ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO 


them as manager of their 








Spread Gospel Of Free 


Enterprise 


Wampler Urges; Warns Against Paternalism 


The American people must decide whether private enterprise | 


or government shall rebuild the world after the war, and business | 
men must seize every opportunity to prove that American industry 
is entitled to the faith of the American people, a Syracuse indus- 
trialist told the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board. 

Speaking. on April 14 at the 6lst meeting of the Board, Cloud 
Wampler, President of the Carrier —— = | 
Corporation, commended the co-|—a people independent, confident | 
operation of railroads and ship-| and ambitious, and not a people | 








pers in meeting the rail car| 
shortage, and 
said that a 
similar candor 
on the part of 
labor and 
management 
would solve a 
large propor- 
tion of the 
country’s la- 
bor problems. 
Absenteeism 
would decline 
sharply, he 
said, if ship- 
ping losses 
were disclosed 
without re- 
vealing mili- 
tary secrets. 

“After we Cloud Wampler 
have won the 
war abroad we shali have a battle 
at home to win, if we are to re- 
capture and preserve the basic 
structure of our American sys-| 
tem. ... We can do our job most) 
effectively by being exactly what) 
we have proved ourselves to be 
during 90% of the past 150 years 





| 
} 


that looks to a paternalistic gov-| 
ernment to coddle us and solve! 
all our problems.” 

All the average American 
wants is a good chance, he said, 
and a good chance is incompati- 
ble with playing it safe. Oppor- 
tunity and security do not thrive 
on each other. 

ae a k 

The third thought that is in my 
mind and heart with respect to 
sheer honesty is one not easy to 
deal with. In fact, a statement 
of the case is rather touchy busi- 
ness, especially during war time. 
But I am going to take a whirl 
at it just the same. 

Here is a great truth that must 
be driven home again and again: 
After we have won the war abroad 


We specialize in the following 


“When Issued” 


Securities 


Chicago & North Western 


New Issues 


Minn., St. Paul & S. S. M. 


New Issues 


Philadelphia Electric 


New Common 


United Gas Improvement 


Residual Ctfs. 


Western Pacific 


New Issues 


Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


120 Broadway New York 
Telephone: REctor 2-5000 

19 Congress St. Boston 
Telephone: LAFayette 4620 








ELASTIC 
STOP NUT 


Convertible Preferred 





we will have a battle at home to 


win if we are to recapture and) 
preserve the basic structure of our | 


American system. 

The checks and balances pro- 
vided by our Constitution with its 
division of Federal power among 


| the executive, the legislative and | 


(Continued on page 1493) 





Hanes Commitiee Repert Gites Continued 
Loss Of Trade By New York City 


Gravity of Economic Problems Facing City Underscored; 


Corrective Steps 


Held Imperative 


Joint action by the municipal government and the State of 





New York, coupled with active cooperation of the city’s ablest 
leaders in industry, commerce and labor, is urgently required to 
arrest the continued economic decline of the City of New York and 
to develop a program for encouraging the future expansion of the 
city’s economic life, it was stated in the report of the Hanes Com- 
mittee on Employment in the city, &— 


ernor Thomas E. Dewey at Al-| » os onéi 
bany on April 11. The committee Attractive Possibilities 
was appointed! Braniff Airways, Inc. offers at- 


by Governor | tractive possibilities at the present 
Dewey shortly | time and for the post-war period 
after his elec- | according to an interesting circu- 
tion last No-| jar just issued by Boettcher and 
vember to | Company, 828 Seventeenth Street, 
study business | Denver, Colo. Copies of this cir- 
and .employ-|cular may be had upon request 
ment oppor-/ from the firm’s Denver office or 
tunities 1N| from their New York office at 
New York) 52 Wall Street. 

State, partic-| ee Sis 

ularly in New | 


York City. Fed. Machine & Welder 


Its members| Situation of Interest 


included John 
“W. Hanes, Federal Machine & Welder Co. 
former Un- | offers attractive possibilities, ac- 
dexsecret'a t¥ | cording to Reynolds & Co., -120 
of the Treas-| Broadway, New York City, mem- 
ury, Chair-| bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
man; David I.| change. An interesting basic re- 
Dubinsky, President of the Inter-| port upon the company may be 
national Ladies’ Garment Work-/| had from Reynolds & Co. upon 
ers’ Union; Delos Walker, Vice-| request. 
President of R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc., New York, and Elliott V. 


Bell, New York State Superin- 
tendent of Banks. 





Gov. Thos. E. Dewey 


Louis Geen In Brooklyn 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Louis 


Odd Lots at the Market 


| Warp & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
120 Broadway, N. Y. Established 1926 
REctor 2-8700 Teletype NY 1-1288 


Tax Data May Be Had 
From STANY Com. 


The new ruling obtained by the 
Tax Committee of the Security 
Traders Association of New York 
gave out-of-town firms the ad- 
vantage of shipping drafts to New 
York without the necessity of af- 
fixing the New York State Tax 
stamps unless specified to do so 
at the time the transaction takes 
place. This supplements the ar- 
ticle appearing in the “Chronicle” 
of April 15. 

Copies of the rule from the 
New York State Tax Department 
may be obtained from the STANY 
Tax Committee, members. of 
which are: 

P. Fred Fox, P. F. Fox & Co., 
Chairman; John Laver, Edward 
Purcell & Co.; Frank Mackessy, 
Abbott, Proctor & Paine; Fred 
Preller, Eastman, Dillon & Co.; 
Willis Summers, Hoit, Rose & 
Troster. 

———————E EE 


Interesting Situations 


American Business Credit “A” 
/and Quaker City Cold Storage Co. 
5s of 1953, offer interesting pos- 
| sibilities at the present time, ac- 
cording to memoranda just issued 
|by Hill, Thompson & Co., 120 
| Broadway, New York City. Copies 
| of these memoranda may be had 
/upon request from Hill, Thomp- 
‘son & Co. 


Lazard in New Quarters 


Lazard Freres & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce the removel of their 
offices from 120 Broadway to 44 




















In a covering letter to Gover- 
(Continued on page 1492) 


Green is engaging in a securities; Wall Street, New York City. The 
business from offices at 2205 Fos-!firm’s new telephone number is 
ter Avenue. Hanover 2-1200. 
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Statistics and complete 


Incorp 


41 Broad Street 
Telephone HAnover 2-2100 


ATTRACTIVE SITUATIONS IN 
REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


information on request 


orated 


New York 
Teletype NY 1-592 





Circular on 


61 Broadway 
Telephone—DIgby 4-4933 





Chicago North Western Decision 
and What the Cash Means 


New and Old Securities 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


request 


New York 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 














REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


RUSSEK’S FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
Earns 7.32% On Bonds 


More Than Two Times 


Fixed Interest For 1942 


An increase in net sales of well known store of Russek’s has had 


a corresponding effect on the earn 
poration, a company 100% owne 


ings of the 390 Fifth Avenue Cor- 
d by Russek’s, which leases the 


property to the parent corporation on minimum terms to cover all 
expenses including 342% fixed interest on $1,287,500 First Mortgage 


Leasehold Bonds of 1951. 


sales provided net income suffi- 
cient to cover fixed interest more 
than twice. 


The issue was reorganized as of 
July 1, 1936 and the bonds are 
secured by a first mortgage on 
the leasehold estate, extending 
about 95 feet on Fifth Avenue 
and 166 feet on West 36th Street, 
comprising about 16,000 square 
feet, located at the Southwest 
corner of 36th Street and Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, to- 
gether with two contiguous 
buildings, eight stories high, 
erected thereon. 


The plan of reorganization pro- 
vided for certain alterations to be 
made for which Russek’s agreed 
to advance the necessary funds, 
and for Russek’s to make further 
advances to cover reorganization 
costs. The sum of $74,675.11 was 
advanced for construction and 
$52,187.00 for reorganization ex- 
penses. Repayments by 390 Fifth 
Avenue Corporation are limited 
to $60,000 in any one year and 
can be made only from any net 
earnings after payment of oper- 
ating expenses, ground rent and 
fixed interest. After repayment 
of these advances, net earnings 
are to be applied to the purchase 
and retirement of bonds. | 


The entire property is leased to 
Russek’s until Aug. 1, 1951 (one 
month after the maturity of the! 
bonds) on the basis of 5% of its| 
ret sales, made in this property, | 
the minimum rental, however, to} 
be an amount sufficient for 390 | 
all fixed charges including ground | 
rent, real estate taxes, operating 
expenses, and fixed interest on | 
the bonds. Through Dec. 31, 1942, | 
Russek’s have paid net $147,-| 
630.89 rent in addition to that) 
based on 5% of net sales, having 
recovered $49,260.64 from the 1942 
net earnings of the subSidiary, as 
rent based on 5% of net sales of 


Schram Will Visit 
NYSE Firms In West 


Emil Schram, President of the 

New York Stock Exchange, will 
leave on Sunday, (April 25) to 
visit member firms of the Ex- 
change in Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. Returning, he 
will stop in Houston, New Or- 
leans and Atlanta. - This will be 
Mr. Schram’s first visit to the 
West. Coast. since he became 
President of the Exchange on July 
1, 1941. 
‘In San Francisco, he will speak 
at a luncheon meeting on April 
29. arranged in his honor by the 
Chamber of Commerce, and, also, 
at a luncheon meeting of the Com- 
monwealth Club on April 30. In 
Los Angeles, Mr. Schram will ad- 
dress a luncheon meeting of the 
Town Hall on May 3. 


The lease calling for rent to be paid the 
subsidiary based on 5% of its net® 





$5,990,129.10, provided such an 
excess above fixed charges. 

On the basis of this lease, the 
figures showing the additional 
rent paid by Russek’s as a mini- 
mum to meet fixed charges of 
the subsidiary are interesting in 
that they reflect the uptrend of 
business done by the store in this 


location. 
Approximate 
additional rent 
$72,765 
68,279 
49,025 
6,823 


For Year 
1938. 
1939 
1940 
1941_ 


Total rent on the minimum 
basis paid for 1941 amounted to 
$234,073.35, the sum of $227,249.89 
being based on the 5% of net 
sales. For 1942 sales at 5% called 
for payment of $299,506.45, or 
$49,260.64 more than _ fixed 
charges, including bond interest, 
of the subsidiary. A continuing 
uptrend of sales is noted from the 
comparison of January, 1943 sales 
of $925,775.75 with $701,630.68 for 
January, 1942. 




















TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


o:- <i ae 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. DIGBY 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY /-953 


























Active Markets 


N.Y. Titlee Mtge. 


Prudence Collatera 


and a!l other 


TITLE CO. CERTIFICATES & MTGS. 


SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway, N. Y. Dighy 4-2370 
Bell System Teletype 1-1942 


BK 
C2 
Fl 


Series 
A-18 








Now Kenneth B. Hill Co. 


BOSTON, MASS.—As of April 
15, 1943, the firm name of Alcock, 
Hill & Co., 80 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass., became Kenneth B. 
Hill & Co., with no change in ad- 
dress or telephone. 

Mr. Hill has been operating the 
firm as sole proprietor since Dec. 
1, 1942, previous to which it was a 
partnership. While specializing 
in municipals, the firm also con- 
ducts a corporate business. 

















_ tive for the long term position of 
, all security holders, the nature of 





RAILROAD SECURITIES — 


The action of Pere Marquette preferred stock in advancing about 
100% from the low established earlier this year is surprising to most 
Granted that the company is en- 
joying a very high rate of earnings at the present time, there has 


followers of railroad securities. 


been no inclination on the part of 
fact that holders of the preferred 


ticipating directly in these earn-«# 


the management to soft pedal the 
stock have little prospect of par- 





ings. In fact, the management has | 
gone out of its way on many occa- | 


sions to stress the fact that divi- | 
dends of any nature are remote. 


Cash released from operations | 
has been utilized for debt reduc- 
tion, and this policy will be pur- 
sued. Even when, and if, divi-| 
dends are resumed the prior pref- | 
erence stock will be the direct) 
beneficiary. As of the end of last 
year accumulations on the prior 
preference stock amounted to 


| $25.83 a share, a total of $2,890,960, | 


and these are increasing at the | 
rate of $560,000 a year. Even in. 
1942 net earnings of the company | 
amounted to only $3,569,066. Ob- | 
viously even if the company were | 
to abandon its debt retirement | 
program entirely it would be a| 
couple of years before the pre- 
ferred stock could hope for divi- 
dends unless the management 
turned its back completely on 
sound financial practices and dis- 
tributed virtually ‘its entire net to 
the stockholders. This hardly 
seems. the background for a bull- 
ish attitude towards the stock. 
Granted that the retirement of 
debt is fundamentally construc- 


| 


Pere Marquette’s business and the 
past history of operations does not 
lead to confidence that even the 
debt retirement will place the 
preferred stock in the consistent 
dividend paying investment cate- 
gory after the war. Strong de- 
pendence on the automobile in- 
dustry leads to highly cyclical 
earnings as evidenced by the fact 
that charges were earned in only 
five of the 10 years 1932-1940 
when war distortions were not a 
factor. The volatile nature of 
operations was apparent in the 
early depression years when in- 
come available for charges dipped 
from $1,831,000 in 1931 to $682,- 
000 in 1932 and then recovered to 
$2,071,000 in 1933. Again later in 
the decade income-~available for 
charges dropped from $5,002,000 
in 1937 to $1,090,000 in 1938 and 
recovered to $3.636,000 in the fol- 
lowing year. The fixed charges 
amount to slightly more than $3,- 
000,000 a year. 

In the past, the appeal of the 
preferred stock, in the face of 
periodic deficits, has been based 
on the strong recuperative powers 
of the: road when business im- 
proves and the belief that these 
recovery periods would be util- 
ized to pay off dividends that had 
accumulated in poor years. With 
this latter consideration now ap- 
parently eliminated the _ stock 
looses this questionable appeal.) 
One other factor being pointed 
out is that even if the post-war | 
years witnesses a sustained high 
level of railroad traffic in general 
there will presumably. be -an im- 
portant lag- in. the operations of 
Pere. Marquette. This is based on 
the theory that there will be 
wholesale shutdowns of plants in 
the territory during a period of’ 














We specialize in 


New York Central 


Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific 


Railroad Bond Issues 


LEROY A. STRASBURGER & CO, 


1 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
WHitehall 3-3450 Teletype: NY 1-2050 











Buy U. S. Treasury 
2nd War Loan 
Bonds 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 
reconversion to peace activities. A 
similar lag was noted as the plants 
went from peace production to 
war manufactures. 


The stock has receded moder- 
ately from the year’s high (selling 
at 35 at the time of this writing) 
but is still considered unattractive 
in relation to other rail securities, 
particularly reorganization bonds. 
As an example, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific 5s, 
1975 are available at a slightly 
lower price. For one thing, the 
St. Paul is undergoing a very 
severe reorganization and the se- 
curities that emerge therefrom 
will be free from even remote 
apprehension as to post-war sol- 
vency. Therefore, the new secur- 
ities should give a higher evalua- 
tion to the war earnings. 











CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Abitibi Pr.& Pap. 5s, ’53, Bds.,C/ds_ 
Aldred Investment Trust 41/4 s, 1967 
Brown Company 5s, 1959 
Canadian Pac. Ry. (Internal Issues) | 
‘Internat’l Pr. & Pap. of New.5s,’68. 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥. HAnover = || 
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McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BOND BROKERAGE 
SERVICE 


Specializing in 
Railroad Securities 


ONE WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone HAnover 2-1355 
Teletype NY 1-1310 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Information upon request 


VAN TUYL & ABBE! 


12 WALL STREET t 
NEW YORK 


: 
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under the reorganization plan, but 
could be increased substantially if 
a distribution is made out of earn- 
ings on the new preferred or if 
some other means is found to 
siphon off a portion of the pheno- 
menally swollen cash reserves for 
the direct benefit of present bond 
holders. Under the ICC plan the 
5s, 1975 get a small participation 
in Income bonds and new com- 
mon but the major portion of the 
claim ($717.50) is allocated pre- 
ferred stock of good earning 
power and quality. 


Defaulted RR. Bond Index 


The defaulted railroad bond in- 
dex of Pflugfelder, Bampton & 
Rust, 61 Broadway, New York 
City, shows the following range 
for Jan. 1, 1939, to date: high— 
56, low—14%4; April 21. price 
55. 








Secondly, there will be some in- 
come coming in on the St. Paul | 
5s during the current phase. The| 
amount will be small if kept to! 
the interest due on new securities 
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Tecumseh Products 
Company 


Common 


Bought, Sold, Quoted 


Keane & Company 
2056 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 


Cadillac 9685 


Sacrifice Of Michigan Dealers 
Typical Of Whole Industry 


Do Yeoman Service Selling War Bonds | 


Not all sacrifices are made by men in the armed forces. 
It was last night that my wife mentioned a certain entertainer 


' who was taking his troupe to Casablanca to put on shows for the)! facturers 


soldiers—all at his own expense. 
And I was duly impressed. 


But then I started to think about what some men are doing right 


here in Detroit. 
to detract in any way from what 
|that entertainer was doing, I 
|couldn’t help but realize that he 
| was gaining much in the way of 


| public goodwill and a future fol-| 


| lowing. 

Not so, a group of men who 
are out peddling war bonds! 

I’m referring specifically to the 
‘brokers and investment bankers 
who are deliberately switching 
their customers from stocks and 
'bonds into war bonds. 


Divert Commissions 
It doesn’t take any crystal ball 


to find out that dollars put into)! 
/war bonds are not going to find) 





Not attempting» 


broker who has worked on the 
war bond drive. 

Ralph Simonds dropped into 
the office to give me a little ad- 
ditional data on the brokers who 
are doing such a grand job in the 
war bond drive. Simonds and 
McPherson Browning are the co- 
chairmen appointed by Walter S. 
McLuecas, you'll recall. 


Realizing that the banks are 


swamped with details regarding going from his pen. 


Allman, Everham & Co., Penob- ' 


their way into stocks or bonds for} scot Building, members of the} 





ij at 


least 10 years. 


And by the) 


Detroit Stock Exchange, have | 


Detroit Recommendations 


the issuance of bonds and in many [ 


eases working. with- short staffs, | 


the committee in charge of the | 
'dtive’ has appointed teams of | 


brokers to assist the banks in con-- 
tacting potential bond buyers. 

Captains of the teams are as) 
follows: Commonwealth Bank, ' 
Fred J. Shader and Charles Par- 
cells; the Detroit Bank, W. C. 
Roney and H, L. Parker; Manu- 
National Bank, Cyrus 
King and Fred Bargmann; the} 
National Bank of Detroit, J. J.| 
McFawn and Fred W. Campbell, | 
and Industrial National Bank, | 
Ralph A. Crookston. Banks not} 
mentioned are using their own| 
personnel for the work. 

In addition to these captains, | 
43 other members of the broker- 
age industry are active on the 
teams. 

We are indebted to 
Schultz, Financial Editor of the 
Detroit “Times,’ for making it 
possible for us to carry the fore- 


Ward 


method had never been used be- 
fore. It is now the largest manu- 
facturer of this item in the coun- 
try. The company has unusual 





Charles A. Parcells & Co. 


Members of Detroit Stock Exchange 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 
639 Penobscot Building 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Private Wires 
To All Markets 


Telephone 
Randolph 5625 


Looking Ahead! 


(Continued from first page) 
Helping Win the War’’—‘“Industry 
Must Help Build a Peace-Time 
World.” 

It would be difficult to epito- 
mize the dynamic part the corpo- 
rations of America are playing in 
the world today and can play in 
“winning the peace,’ if given a 
full opportunity to do so, than 
does the copy used in this ad. 

We hope that the vision being 
displayed by Mr. Stanley and the 
management of The International 
Nickel Company will pervade the 
peace and post-war planning con- 














| the same token, one doesn’t have| prepared up-to-date analyses of 
!to be psychic to realize that in | Kellogg Co. Common Stock; Crow- | 
| selling war bonds to their cus- | ley, Milner Co. Common and Pre- | 
(tomers the investment bankers ferred; Howell Electric Motors) R. C. O'Donnell & Co., Penob- 
/are diverting current and future | Co., and L.A. Darling Co. These) scot Building, members of the De- 
commissions right out of their| comprehensive reports may be | troit- Stock Exchange, have com- 
| own pockets. | had from the firm upon request. | piled late information on King- 
In case your memory is short, | ———— Seeley Corp. Common: Leonard 
|I might remind you, too, that al-| first of Michigan Corp., Buhl} Refineries, Inc., Common; Federal 
_though things have been pretty Building, has compiled a recent|Serew Werks Common; Vinco 
on Request good the last six months or so, nO} bulletin on Roseville, Michigan | Corp. Common and Graham-Paige 
| industry has suffered quite sO| Refunding Bonds maturing 1948! Motors. This data may be had 
heavily as the brokerage business| to 1967, priced to yield 2.65 to| from the firm upon request. 

MERCIER, MCDOWELL | i the ast five years. 3.25. Copies of this bulletin may 

? But the comparatively few SUI-|phe had from First of Michigan | 

& DOLPHYN |Vivors put personal gain to one} Corp. upon request. | 

Members Detroit Stock Exchange 

Buhl Bidg. Cadillac 5752 
DETROIT 


ferences. 





peace-time prospects. 
ay AA 


Sees Bright Future 
For Television 


(Continued from page 1474) 
will form the nucleus for imme- 
diate post-war television broad- 
casting. These stations probably 
will start branching out with full- 
scale programs shortly after the 
war ends, it was explained. 

Before the war, a sizable por- 
tion of picture tubes, the most ex- 
pensive part of television sets 
were imported from Holland be- 
cause they could be bought by 
U. S. manufacturers cheaper than 
they could be built. But the war 





~ National Stamping Co. 


Common 


Latest information 


Charles A. Parcells & Co., 
| Penobscot Building, members of 
ithe Detroit Stock Exchange, will 

Keane & Co., Penobscot Build- send upon request copies of 
, ing, members of the Detroit Stock | “Business Booms & Depressions.” 
| Exchange, have prepared up-to-| This is an analytical chart, in 
| date analyses of Tecumseh Prod- | color, on price inflation covering 
| uets Co. Common Stock and Med-|; more than a century. It is in- | has changed that Dr’ Beker ex- 
(ern Collet & Machine Co. Com-_| tended to be helpful in achieving tained poe when ance comes 
| mon. Copies will be sent by the | a more accurate perspective of the P S FEB ere ik. a have 
| firm upon request. so-called business cycle over a} cath : ; a 


side and stepped out to do a fine Bea RGR oo: 
| Selling job. 
| Real Sales Talk 
| Yesterday afternoon I stepped 
| into the office of a partner in one 
' brokerage firm. He was busy on 
| the phone, and I couldn’t help but 
| overhear the conversation. 

The man on the other end was 











60,000 Lincoln Park 
Mich. School Dist. 


3—34—4% 


15,000 11-1-61/4 


3.30 


Cireular on request 


Miller, Kenower 
& Company, Inc. 


Pencbscot Building 


DETROIT 
Teletype DE. 475 RAndolph 3262 


4 : |tremendous capacities to make 
_interested in the purchase of sev- : | tong period of time. \these tubes in America. Large- 
eral hundred shares of a well-| Mercier, MeDowell & Dolphyn, | bes | scale production and other devel- 
| known stock—for purely a long-| Buhl Building, members of the; Wm. C. Roney & Co., Buhl! opments will drastically reduce 
i term investment. | Detroit Stock Exchange, have late | Building, members of the Detroit} the pre-war price of these tubes, 
| “But Frank,” said the broker,| information on National .Stamp- | Stock Exchange, have prepared! which will be among the elements 
“I think that U. S. war bonds fill| ing Ce. which will be given on) latest analyses of National Bank | that will bring about reasonably 
your needs much better than that) request. This company has an/ df: Detroit; Michigan Steel Cast-| priced television sets, he said. 
|stock. Let-me put you down for | outstanding peace-time record of | ings Co. Common Stock; National coe a? Gan. 
some?” |earnings and dividends. In 1940 Electric Welding Machines Co. PB A gina pe smh ao ) 
And then he went into a spir-| its engineers originated a method |Common; United Drill & Tool Co. tion in: operation: for over three 
peer selling talk—possibly not too of making machine-gun clips and Class A.. Copies will be sent by years Apache in the Helderberg 
poy retort Sha te aay) links out of stamping, which the firm upon request. Saaniaine duteide Albany, N. Y. 
; ‘ hee SS all , the station picks up programs from 
re gg recede AB gona Poses NBC television station in N. Y. 
‘ ething. I y City and relays them to the Al- 
bany - Schenectady - Troy area 


broker offered to buy his lunch 
if he’d stop down and talk it over through General Electric’s WRGB 
transmitter. This is the nation’s 


‘Sound Simple Post War Plans Asked 
By GC. F. Kettering, Detroit Motor Executive 

















King-S:eley Corp’n, Com. 
Leonard Refineries, Inc., Com. 
Federal Screw Works, Com. 
Vinco Corporation, Com. 
Graham-Paige Motors 


R. C. O'Donnell & Company 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
625 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 
CHERRY 7040 


Best in History 
the fact remains that he 
and hundreds of other members 
of the fraternity are doing the 
_to find out that dollars put into | 
_ finest and most unselfish selling 
|job in history—in -some_ cases 
| even antagonizing good customers. | 
A broker’s stock in trade is his 
| customer list and every war bond | 
he selis is just that many dollars | 
, less potential business for him in| 
the future. 
Dealers ... Agreed that it’s right and 
proper to sell war bonds now— | 
and agreed that if we don’t win | 
this war, the brokerage industry | 
won't. be .worth the powder to 
blow it up; but I still rate them 
the most unselfish of war bond 
salesmen. 
And I sincerely hope that when 
Mr. Morgenthau passes out his 
Treasury Department equivalent 
of the Purple Heart and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, he gives 
one to each-and every investment 


But 

















|Contact us for up-to-date 
}information and markets 
on Michigan securities. 
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Wm. C. Roney & Co. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Board oj Trade 


812 Buhl Blidg. Detroit 
Teletype DE 167 


further. 
Charles F. Kettering, Vice-President of General Motors Corp.,| *’. se <. 
pioneer television network, he 
_of sheepishly and mumbled some- 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce and the Indianapolis Sales 
is doomed to failure, said United” — 
; The $3 and $2.75 convertible 
“The human race has had wars| 
tion offer attractive possibilities 
ture did» not! -- DETROIT, MICH.—President H, 
Pre April, 1943 issue of the Preferred 
said. He urged | curities Traders’ Association of 
Street, New York City. Copies of 
simple.” | Pvt 
and common public 
lems after nd ton & Company. | utility 
Keane | : 
to return busi-| 
Lt. Col. K. H. Owens. 
operations. | berger, Jr., Campbell, McCarty & | admitted to partnership in Moore 
Charles F. Kettering business keep | Campbell, McCarty & Co. York Stock and Curb Exchanges, 
“Nobody is going to a ball game! Keane & Company. York Stock Exchange, acquiring 


When the conversation was fin- | rine G . 
_ished, that broker looked up kind; as a member of the Committee for Economic Development, spoke , s , (etd tg Ft 
on April 16 at a dinner at Indianapolis, Indiana, sponsored by the en en tg a SETViCe Since 
thing about safety plus a good in- January ’ 
terest return. Executives’ Council. Mr. Kettering said that any post-war plan : : PRD 2 
based on the assumption that the war “will change human nature”’| United Public Utilities 
Press advices from Indianapolis} s ¢ Preferreds Attractive 
on April 17,-which added: ‘Detroit Traders Now | 
2 cumulative preferred stocks of 
before and | Hf Armed Services United Public Utilities Corpora- 
human na-| 
j according to an interesting dis- 
change,” Mr.| Russell Hastings announces that} cussion of the situation in the 
Kettering) the following members of the Se- 
: Le Stock Guide being distributed by 
that plans be | Detroit and Michigan are in the|/G. A. Saxton & Co.. Inc.. 70 Pine 
“sound and/|Armed Forces: 
Harry B. Buckle, Allman, | the Guide which also contains in- 
One of the! Everham & Co. teresting comparative figures for 
major prob- Major Thomas S. Clayton, Clay-| Preferred 
i stocks may be had from 
es ad cweist{ Major Fred O. Guider. 'G. A. Saxton & Co. upon request. 
& Company. - : : 
fa pTa1yY Tol Moore & Schley To Admit 
competitive} 2nd Lt. Herbert J. Schollen-| Sherwood B. Davidge will be 
“The big) Co. & Schley, 100 Broadway, New 
thing is to let! od £4 Davia: DD. Williams. | ©°°* City, members of the New 
on being com- | : S, ‘as of April 29. Mr. Davidge will 
petitive.” Mr. Kettering — said, | Lt. Commander John C. Wright,! pheceome a member of the New 
if you don’t keep score. Profit-| . Lt. (J. G.) Arthur Zuber,! the membership of Arthur Myles, 
making is just keeping score.” |Goodbody & Company. a partner in the firm, 


J. 
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Superheater is currently sell-| 
ing at about 19. I consider | 
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Investment Trusts 


APRIL 


NOTES 


Required reading: Lord, Abbett’s April issue of Background— 


| it tells the story behind the figures, “money in circulation.’ 
| Manhattan Bond Fund has passed the $13,000,000 mark: 


not bad for 


a fund that was started from scratch less than five years ago! ..°. 


We like North 


look up the record of this spon- 


sor’s Commonwealth Shares. ... 7 


American Securities’ 
and if you've ever wondered about the k 


a 


can get done on the West Coast,¢ 


| It still gives us a chuckle to think 


friendly “airplane” blotter—- 
ind of investment job one 





7 
Tomorrow's Markets 
Walter Whyte | Of course, some piece of 
‘send them scooting up for a 
‘couple of more points. But) 
Market rally about over.| where such news is to come| 
Seme more flurry possible| {rom and what it’s likely. to 
stumbling block. | your chances at as well as I. | 
By WALTER WHYTE | From the war fronts? Maybe. | 
-Sithat could come frem there | 
column I said that rapid!is that we have finally driven 
moves, up and down, would! pommel! 
Hen Be that, in the market sense, is’ 
It didn’t take any wizardry | 
or unusual market acumen to anticipated too long. Action 
nclusion. | in the South Pacific? Perhaps. | 
Markets are like pe 
A wide swing in one direc-| how the market acted on.the| 
‘by an equally wide swing in| marck Sea and Guadalcanal. 
the other direction. A break | There is little reason to sup- 
‘compensated by a rally of activity in that theatre of war'| 
anywhere from five to eight} yj]] give the market the fil-} 
is seldom anything to sneeze 
_at. Anybody who has the guts 
‘stands a good chance of mak- 
ing money fast on the up- 


Volume 157 
‘then I don 
Sa news may come along and} 
but recent highs will prove a|be is a guess you can take| 
|'But the best piece of news) 
In concluding last week’s| , 
| into the sea. And| 
now be the order of the day. | 
| no longer news. It has been} 
‘arrive at such a co 
ndulums./But we have already seen’ 
stion is almost always followed) news of the Coral Sea. Bis- 
of about ten points is usually | pose any burst of renewed 
points. The initial recovery 
‘to buy them on. the. break 
swing. But now the market 


has aiready rallied back to | 
about 134 after breaking from ' 


about 138 to approximately 
.130, and is what the farmers 


call “between hay and grass.”’ | 


* * ok 


The question now comes up 
if the market has enough get- 
up-and-go in its system to 


permit it to start out on an- 


other up-move. If you will 


read last week’s column you! 


will see that I wrete “... . the 
market will just manage to 
avoid getting to those (April 
5) highs—though some stocks 
may improve on them—and 
then turn down again.”’ Noth- 
ing has happened in the past 
week to make me change my 
mind. If anything, the op- 
timistic opinions stated in 
various market letters have 


convinced me that the end of that 


the move has either already 
been seen or will be seen in 
the next few days. 


A statement appearing in 
one brokerage house market 
letter to the effect that this is 
no time to sell stocks because 
the bulk of the investment 
opinion “is on the buying 
side’. makes me laugh. An- 
‘other says there are more 


“investors clamoring to buy | 


‘stocks than there have been 
in some time.” Good God, 


if that isn’t the time to sell} not go up. | 
stocks, when everybody is|is only one thing for steek| purchase to complete sinking fund 


lip it needs. 


a: 


o%& 


* | 

The only impetus it can get 
is from the home front and) 
here confusion still reigns su-) 
_preme. 





* * 2K 


The President’s order of 
April 8 hasn't solved a thing. 
If anything, it has added to. 
the confusion. If that wasn’t | 
enough there came McNutt’s. 
job-freezing order, intended 
to help stop inflation. Un-| 
ifortunately both the Presi- 
'dent’s order and McNutt’s di-| 
rective will do little to solve 
the problem facing the coun- 
try. Prices have not been 
.kept down under OPA Ad- 
/ministrator Brown. He either 
'won’t do the job or can't. 
|Whatever the reason the re- 
isult is the same. Congress 
‘hasn’t helped any either. 
| ae a 2 
| I realize that all the fore- 
going implies inflation and 
‘advancing stock markets. But) 


t 


|S 


'that. close enough to the ob- 
\jective. So take your profits. 


The other stock is U. S.| 
Steel, bought at 50. Cancel| 
the 58 objective and get out| 
new. It’s about 55 today| 
(Tuesday, 1 p.m.). 


Last week I suggested buy- 
ing two additional stocks. | 
As neither got to the pur-| 
chasing level I now cancel 
the advice. There may be| 
readers who still hold part of 
their original commitments | 
in Goodyear, Bethlehem and 
International Harvester. If 
there are my advice is to for-| 
get the stops‘and take profits 
‘now. 

* x * 


J.J. L., Des Moines, Iowa. Sorry, 

I don’t-give opinions on stocks 
other than those that appear in 
the column. 
* * * 


the 
| points on 


of the surprise National Securi- 
ties & Research Corp.’s forecaster 
of the intermediate trend must 
have received after writing on 
April 8, ‘“‘we must take the posi- 
tion .that lower prices will prob- 
ably be seen before the major 
up-move is resumed.” Next day 
market dropped over four 
the Prevident’s “hold- 
the-line” order. ... Now that the 
smoke has cleared, Distributors 
Group’s story on second-grade 
rail bonds ought to be better than 
ever; rescinding the freight rate 
increase could save the railroads 
a lot more in wages than it will 
cost them in revenues—and with 
taxes where they are, just who is 
going to lese the greater part of | 
the rate reduction, the railroads | 
or Uncle Henry? . In answer 
to Keystone’s question, “Which is 
best?” we'd take the blimp for 
a run down the coast on a peace- 
ful, sunny day. Until that peace- 
ful day, really has meaning, 
though, the B-17 will have to be 
our choice. . . . Note to dealers: 
Have you seen National Securi- 
ties’ sample letters and folder for 


Investing Company 
Shares 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 
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GROUP, IncorroraTeD 


63 WALL STREET—-NEW YORE 





remain. In Massachusetts some 
50% are carrying on. 

“So, there is financial ‘absentee- 
ism’ too, but for constructive rea- 
sons. Unfortunately, it cannot. be 
alleviated for the duration. 

“Those of us who are left owe 
the country’s millions of investors 
continuing loyalty in the finding 
and dissemination of facts which 
will help them to seund conclu- 
sions regarding the securities they 
own; of opinions which will en- 
able them to balance war invest- 
ments against those of peace and 


prospects: “Buying Securities for 
What They Pay?” . January 
sales 100% above a year ago, Feb- 
ruary sales up 107%, March sales 
up 209%—reported by George 
Putnam Fund. 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 
expressed in this 


article do not necessarily at any 
ttme. coincide with those of the 


[The views 


to determine a road—a middle 
road, perhaps—which will make 
their investments safe and their 
income sufficient to meet the dol- 
lar’s smaller purchasing power.” 
—From Hugh W. Long & Co.’s 
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| Shortcomings, has no inten- 


is oversimplifying the 
The Administra- 
what its 


Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.| 


situation. 
tion, no matter 


Old Ben Coal Earnings Up; 
Continues To Retire Bonds 


The published statement of Old 
Ben Coal Corporation for 1942 
shows net income before bond 
interest, depreciation, depletion, 
and Federal taxes of $2,222,871. 
After deducting taxes, earnings 

; " were sufficient to permit payment 

The stock market, acutely,on March 1, 1943, of all the re- 
conscious of the possibilities, | maining accumulated back inter- 
will not, in my opinion, move| °St,0n, the Company's First Mort- 
t ’ _ ~~ r? , |} gage 6% bonds. During the year 

up in the face of coming | the Company purchased $289,000 
events. The best it will'do is| par value of its bonds in partial 
mark time. It certainly will; saticipation of and tae —_ 
; | ing fund requirement. must sti 

Therefore there | ise over $257,000 cash for bond 


tion of permitting runaway 
prices. You can bet if pres- 
ent methods do not = stop) 
prices from skyrocketing the 
Administration will adopt 
other tactics. 


} 





| 


Get | needs. | 
After all ‘charges, the company | 


, ‘reported a net profit of $872,041 
either go short of stocks or equivalent to $5.59 per share ar 


just saunter over to the side-|common stock compared with. 
lines and become a spectator. | $385,797 or $2.47 per share in 1941. | 
Let somebody else, the John- | 
ny-come-latelies, carry the N.Y. Banks & Trust Cos. 
ball for the time being. | The New York Hanseatic Cor- | 
. ° * ‘poration, 120 Broadway, New| 
Readers now have only two York City, has prepared an in- 
stocks. The first is Super- teresting comparative table of the 


market followers to do. 
out of all long positions and 


From Investment Company 
Literature 

“Financial Absenteeism—Much 
has been written and said in re- 
cent weeks about absenteeism 
from war plants and factories. 

“Because our industry rarely— 
fortunately — makes the front 
pages, little consideration is given 
to the need for consistent, 
thoughtful service which follows 
through for the investor in these 
times when his problems are mul- 
tiplied by war. 

“Manpower in the investment 
business has been sadly depleted. 
Hardly an organization in the 
financial fraternity has not given 
essential men to the armed forces. 
In Ohio registrations of distribu- 
tors:show that, compared to 1937 
less than 40% of investment men ' 


New York Letter. 


“Cycle—On March 27, 1943, the 
offering price of Dividend Shares, 
Inc. (computed on the basis of 
market value of net assets at the 
close on March 26, 1943) was $1.29 
per share, an advance of 45% in 
the 11 months since April 28, 1942. 
This is the first time Dividend 
Shares were offered at $1.29 since 
March 27, 1940—exactly three 
years ago! 

“The Dow-Jones Industrial stock 
average closed at 133.96 on March 
26, 1943, which was 11.9 points, 
or 8.15% lower than on March 
26, 1940! 

“The dividends 
dend Shares, Inc., in that three- 
year period (about 20% of which 
were derived from net securities 

(Continued on page 1480) 


paid by Divi- 
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on Aovril the sixteenth, nineteen hundred and forty-three 
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heater, bought at. 1342,.in}leading banks and trust compa- INCORPORATED 


which you were advised to! nies of New York as of March 31, 
,take partial profits at about 1943, copies of which may be had: 
20 and stop ‘the rest at 15.-from the firm upon request. 
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BANKS 


rating. 
ities for over 37 years. 


6 Central Row 





. INSTITUTIONS - FIDUCIARY AGENTS 
Many bonds and stocks of CONNECTICUT 


CORPORATIONS enjoy a high investment 
We have specialized in these secur- 


Should you desire information or markets, 
your inquiries, attention of DEPT. S, 
will receive prompt attention. 


PUTNAM & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Hartford 


Telephones: 5-0151 
New York, CAnal 6-1255 


Bell Teletype 
HFD 564 





Disney To Be Partner 

In Abbott, Proctor Co. 

_ W. Barrett Disney will become 
la partner in Abbott, Proctor & 
|Paine, 14 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
|Stock Exchange and other lead- 
|ing national exchanges, as of May 


Edward M. Bradley & Co. 1. Mr. Disney has been with the 


INCORPORATED ; : t 7. 

Established 1868 some time as associate 
Investment Bankers 

215 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 


Specializing in 
CONNECTICUT 
Public Utility 
Industrials and 
Insurance Stocks 


Inquiries Invited 


firm for 
manager of the Richmond, Va. of- 
| fice, 911 East Main Street. 














Connecticut Brevities 


During the past few weeks, the State of Connecticut has been 
oecupied with preparations for, and prosecution of, the drive for the 
United States Treasury Second War Loan. 


On the evening of April 12, 
the well-known radio program, “Information Please,’ 
with Wendell Willkie as a guest performer. 


at the Bushnell Memorial Hall, 
* was presented 
Admission tickets were 





given to purchasers of bonds, and ® 


the audience, buying bonds in de- 
nominations of $50 to $5,000 paid 
a total of $2,617,150 as its price of 
admission. In addition to this, 
insurance companies and banks 
purchased 150 admission tickets 
by subscribing to $200,850,000 in 
bonds. 

Connecticut’s financial and in- 
stitutional personnel is giving the 
better part of its time, these days, 
to the Second War Loan, and 
everything else seems to be rele- 
gated to second place. 

te 3h % 


There is a general absence of 
borrowing on the part of Con- 
necticut municipalities these days. 
On March 18th the City of New 
London offered $200,000 1%’s 
which went at 100.199. Bidding 
was close, the second being 
100.183. Many towns, in line with 
the State, find themselves with 
comfortable surpluses on hand, 
indicating a good record of tax 
collections. 





ae tk 

The annual reports of Connecti- 
cut industrial companies, pre- 
sented during the past few weeks, 
reveal some interesting facts re- 


* 


is considerably better than in its 
best years of commercial busi- 
ness, with less than 7% of this 
volume made up of items of nor- 
mal manufacture. 

The new Southington plant of 
the Pratt & Whitney Division of 
the United Aircraft Corporation 





Present Partners In Hoit, Rese & Troster 


To Form Troster, Currie & Summers 


H. S. Hoit and T. C. Brown To Do Business 
As Hoit, Rose & Troster 


| Present active partners of the firm of Hoit, Rose & Troster, 
74 Trinity Place, New York City—James Currie, Jr., Willis M. Sum- 





mers and Louis P. Singer, who have conducted the business since | 


the withdrawal of Howard S. Hoit, on and after April 26—will do 
business as Troster, Currie & Summers. 
Howard S. Hoit will do business under the 
|Rose & Troster, in partnership 
with Thomas C. Brown, as of the|several years, 
same date. Mr. Hoit under the |member of the 13th District Com- 
agreement made when he retired 


firm name of Hoit, 


of Securities Dealers. James 


and is a former | 
. ; | eventually 
mittee of the National Association | 


has just commenced operating.| from Hoit, Rose & Troster, re- 

This is the fifth local plant set | tained the privilege to use that 

up by Pratt & Whitney, four of | firm name “together with any and 

them being in Connecticut and /all goodwill and business value 

one in Massachusetts. |attached to same” as his “sole and 
* ¢ ¢ /exclusive property.” 

The Automobile Insurance| Oliver J. Troster, who was a 
Company marked its 30th anni- | member of Hoit, Rose & Troster 
versary on April 19th. Starting | when this firm style was estab- 
with paid in capital of $300,000 | lished, and who is now on active 
and like amount of surplus, to- | service as a lieutenant colonel in 
day it is capitalized at $5,000,000 | the Army, will be a partner and 
and has total assets of over Plans to take an active part in the 
$32,000,000. ‘affairs of Troster, Currie & Sum- 
'mers at the conclusion of the war. 


Ys ste 3 
% : 3 


Currie, Jr. is at present a member | 
of the Board of Governors of the | 
New York Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation, the Uniform Practice | 
Committee of the 13th Regional 
District of the N. A. S. D., and the 
Bond Club of New Jersey. Willis 
M. Summers was President of the 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation in 1938-39, and one of the 
organizers of The Security Trad- 
ers Association of New York and 
is at present a member of the 
Board of Directors. Louis Singer, 


The United Gas Improvement 
Corporation has petitioned the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for permission to sell its 
majority holdings in the Con- 
necticut Railway and Lighting 
Company to Charles U. Bay 
Bridgeport. This company oper- 








garding conversion of plants to 
war work. In the majority of 
cases, very little change has been 
required to place such companions 
om a war basis, since the war 
emergency merely means that 
most of them will continue their 
usual lines of manufacture at an 
aecelerated pace. However, for 
a few companies a drastic change 
has been necessary. Take, for 
instance, Landers, Frary & Clark, 
in New Britain. In normal times, 
this company manufactures the 
well-known “Universal” line of 
household electric appliances such 
as washing machines, electric 
ranges, vacuum cleaners, coffee 
percolators, toasters, etc. 


When the Government stopped 
the manufacture of electrical ap- 


ates a bus service from Stamford 
through Norwalk, ’' Bridgeport, 
Derby, Waterbury, and New Brit- 
ain. It also owns electric and gas 
properties which are leased to 
Connecticut Light and Power 


Company. 
1 


 . « 


of 


‘He is a former president of the 
New York Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation, serving in that office for 





trading department of the firm in 
1928 became a partner in 1937. 





j 


| 


_ York Corrugating Stock Offering About May | 


At the present time there is in registration an issue of 50,000| 


shares of common stock (par $1) of York Corrugating Co. Although 
it is expected that the registration statement will become effective 
| about April 20, out of deference to the War Bond Drive, the public of- 
| fering will not come along until about May 1, 1943. Floyd D. Cerf Co., 
| of Chicago, the underwriters, will offer the issue at $6.50 per share. 
_ York Corrugating Co. has been®—- 
/in continuous operation 
| 1902, or 41 years old. The com-|are presently outstanding and 
pany, while presently engaged in | none of the proceeds thereof will 





who became associated with the | 


| Savage’s, 


since, The 50,000 shares to be offered | 


ishare; 


Recent annual reports indicate | 
the following results for some 
Connecticut manufacturing com- 
panies for the year 1942: 

American Chain & Cable re- 
ports earnings of $4,005,184, equal 
to $3.76 per share: Ballard Co., 
$2.381,279 or $8.63 per share; 
“Hartford Times,” $2,124,804, 
equal to $2.15 per share; Plume 
& Atwood, $162,319 or $3.01 per 
Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, $3,166,987 or $3.02 per 
share. 


war work to the extent of 95% 
of its manufacturing facilities, is 
by no means a War Baby. What| 
is being manufactured by the! 
company today is almost iden- 
tical with what it made in peace 
times and is in the main doing | 
business with its peacetime cus- | 
tomers who are engaged in war 
work. The company is one of 
those fortunate businesses that | 
could without delay and without! 
the expenditure of great sums of | 
money convert its facilities from | 








pliances, and drastically curtailed 
the manufacture of non-electrical 
merchandise, this company’s regu- | 
lar business was brought to a 
standstill. Its plants were con- 
verted — a task which required | 
several months—to the manufac- | 
ture of gun-mounts, fuses, first | 
aid kits and many other war-| 
time necessities. 


Because of the delays caused by | 
the conversion, the company’s | 
volume for 1942 suffered some- | 
what, but at the present time it 


J 


'with the firm for some time in 678. Cash and Government bonds 


Robt. Volkening To Be 
Burton Cluett Partner 


Robert Volkening will be ad- 
mitted to partnership in Burton, 
Cluett & Dana, 120 Broadway, | debt, no bank loans, no Govern- 
New York City, members of the Ment financing. As of Dec. 31, 
New York Stock Exchange. Mr. 1942, current assets were $1,597,- 
Volkening has been associated 536 and current liabilities $667,- 


peacetime operations to wartime | 
operations, and conversely, will 
; . : 

be able to do likewise from war- | 
time operations to peacetime pro- | 
duction. 
The company has no funded 


charge of the statistical depart- | @™mounted to $733,567, which was 
ment. more than all liabilities, includ- 
ing reserves for taxes. 





Primary 





Connecticut Securities 


Statistical Information 


CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CoO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
209 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Bell Teletype NH 194 
Telephones: New Haven 6-0171 
New York: CAnal 6-7870 


The business of York is allied 
with the automotive, building and 
|air-conditioning industries. All 
three of these industries are ac- 
/cumulating a backlog of civilian 
| peacetime demand that should tax 
its facilities to capacity. The 
| post-war prospects for York are 
/unusual, and with the reduction 
or elimination of excess profits 
‘taxes at the end of the war, the 
earnings of this company. should 
_exceed the current attractive fig- 
| ures. 

' Company’s authorized capital- 
| ization consists solely of 300.000 


Markets 





. shares of common stock. of which 
190,906 shares are outstanding. 


Hartford: 5-2410 








accrue to the company. 

The common stock paid divi- 
dends in the past three years at 
the rate of 60¢ annually. Com- 
pany’s net sales for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1942, 
510,858. After Federal income and 
excess profits taxes of $495,361 
net profits were $197,121. 


investment Trusts 


(Continued from page 1479) 
profits) averaged 6.5 cents per 
annum, providing an average an- 
nual return of just over 5% on 
the offering price prevailing at 
the beginning and end of that 
period.”’—From Calvin Bullock’s 


| Bulletin. 


ae ae 


“1775-1943—-Some months ago, 
an investor friend of ours, dis- 
turbed by problems of social and 
economic change, and trying un- 
happily to peer into the future, 
expressed the wish that he had/| 
lived a hundred years or more 
ago. Our friend, who is a trustee, | 
responsible for his family’s in-| 
vestments as well as his own,| 
seemed to feel that the investing | 
of money was a relatively simple 
matter in this country a century 
ago, and that if he had lived then, | 
he could have gone about his| 
daily business with comparative | 
peace of mind. 


“Last week the Old Colony) 
Trust Co. of Boston published a_| 
letter written by George Washing- | 
ton to his friend John West in| 
1775, which throws some light on | 
this subject. 
of means and responsibility, even | 


‘some of the 


were $3,- | 


Apparently a man| 


)}in Revolutionary days, could not 


go about the job of investing 
money with a light heart. 

“Entirely aside from his mili- 
tary and political accomplish- 
ments, Washington was an influ- 
ential and respected business man 
in his home State of Virginia. 
Starting out in life as a surveyor, 
only too glad to earn a doubloon 
a day, he grew steadily in wealth 
until he died, when his property, 
exclusive of that of his wife and 
the Mount Vernon estate, was 
valued at over $500,000. At his 
death he was one of the wealthiest 
Americans of his time, and it is 
said that a fortune was never 
more honestly acquired nor more 
thoroughly deserved. 

“In matters of finance; how- 
ever, Washington was faced with 


| essentially the same problems that 


exist today in the successful in- 
vestment of money and the man- 
agement of property. According 
to one of his biographers, before 


'the Revolution he had ‘a good- 


sized holding of Bank of England 
stock, and an annuity in the funds, 
besides considerable property on 
bond, the larger part of which 

. was liquidated in depreciated 
paper money This paper money 
was for the most part put into 
United States securities, and 
the ‘at least £10,000 
Virginia money’ proved to be 
worth $6,246 in Government 6s. 
A great believer in the Potomac 
Canal Company, Washington in- 


'vested £2,400 sterling in the stock, 


which produced no income, and 


'in time showed a heavy shrink- 
| age. 


Another and smaller loss 
was an investment in the James 
River Canal Co.’ 

“Washington’s letter to John 
West, to which we referred above, 
indicates how the problems of 
management weighed on his mind. 
He wrote to West: ‘What with my 
own business, my present ward’s, 
my mother’s, which is wholly in 
my hands, Colonel Colville’s, Mrs. 
Colonel Fairfax’s, and 
the little assistance I have under- 
taken to give in the management 
of my brother Augustine’s con- 
cerns (for I have absolutely re- 
fused to qualify as an executor) 
I have been kept constantly en- 


| gaged in writing letters, settling 


accounts and negotiating one piece 
of business or another, by which 
means I have really been deprived 
of every kind of enjoyment.’ 

“If George Washington had 
lived in our times, he might well 
have relieved himself of at least 
burdensome details 
of which he complained. He could 
have placed many of his real es- 
tate problems in the hands of a 
competent real estate agent. His 
collecting and accounting prob- 
lems could well have been han- 
dled for him by a qualified bank 
acting as custodian, and with our 
modern facilities for investment 
management, he might have 
avoided some of his investment 
losses by checking his own judg- 
ment with that of other indivi- 
duals whose full-time business is 
the management of money.’— 
From MIT’s Brevits. 


Or 
New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 

The New York Stock Exchange 
announced the following weekly 


firm changes: 
Privilege of William C. Beach 


ito act as alternate on the floor 


of the Exchange for Bayard Do- 
minick, Il, of Dominick & Do- 
minick, New York City, was 
withdrawn on April 15. Mr. 
Beach will act as alternate for 
Sheldon E. Prentice, partner in 
the same firm. 

Robert DeF. Boomer retired 
from partnership in Auchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath, Washington, 
D. C.. as of March 31. 

H. Fraser Leith withdrew from 
partnershiv in R. Swinnerton & 
Co., New York City, as of Dec. 31, 
1942; Henry C. Stochholm retired 
from the firm as of Mar. 31. 

Clarence H. Clark of E. W. 
Clark & Co.; Philadelphia, Pa., 
died on April 15. 
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securities. I should like to see 
all the ideals of the Atlantic! 
Charter realized, but I should also 
like to see America remain recog- 
nizable as America. 

“One omission from the Atlan- 
tic Charter is significant as ap- 
plied to the individual. I find no! 
guarantee, no stated objective, to 
create or preserve freedom of en- 
terprise. It seems likely that we} 
Americans cannot have all our 
freedom, and all our security, at 
the same time. Perhaps we do 
want security more than freedom, 
but before we concede away free- 
dom of enterprise let us be sure | 
we can achieve security.” 

The Four Freedoms are essen- | 
tially the New Deal written so} 
large that the implications stag- | 
ger the imagination, he con- 
tinued. “Freedom from want and 
fear,’ he said, “are negative and | 
passive. They are freedoms from 
things. They are not capable of | 
realization through political guar- 
antees. What is more, they are 
capable of realization only when 
a whole world is prosperous, | 
when a whole world is at peace, | 
when a whole world is unafraid. 
Such a world could be attempted 
only under the complete control | 
of a world government highly | 
centralized, very powerful and/| 
extremely bureaucratic and ef- 
ficient.” 

The tendency towards central- 
ization of power cannot be re- 
versed, he continued. “It is the 
tendency of modern industry to 
increase its efficiency by central- | 
ization of direction,’ he com-} 
mented. “It is the tendency of | 
government to centralize  for)| 
similar reasons. Labor central-| 
izes its organization in order to} 
be strong. What we are experi- 
encing is a world-wide change in 
the sources and vehicles of power. 
In such a period the individual 
always loses some part of his 
hard-won rights and _ regains 
them, if at all, when the clash of 
old and new has quieted.” 

Dr. Valentine’s speech, in full, 
follows: 

Twenty years ago there was 2 
great deal of talk about freedom 
and very little about security. Ten 
years ago there was much talk 
about. security” and very little 
about freedom. Today everyone 
talks about both at the same time. | 

From these contrasts come two 
reasonable conclusions. The first 
is that our thinking and our talk 
mirrors closely our immediate 
problems —- with more celerity | 
than perspective. The second is 
that in 1922 and 1932 we. recog- | 
nized a clear distinction between | 
freedom and security, whereas | 
today we have merged the two 
with little sense of difference. 

Does this mean that our present | 
thinking is more clear or more 
turgid? Are liberty and security | 
parts of the same thing, or are) 
they separate—possibly even in- 
compatible? The question is an) 
important one. 

The President of the United 
States has given us his answer. 
Because we have not protested it, 
we have by implication accepted | 
it. He talks about freedom and 
security in the same breath; ap-| 
parently in his mind they are one | 
and inseparable. In fact, he has 
emphasized security more heavily 
ihan freedom as the desired out- 
come of the war. 

For example, in his message to 
Congress on Jan. 6, 1942, Mr. 
Roosevelt said: 

“I know that I speak for the| 
American people . when I say | 
that this time we are determined | 
not only to win the war but also) 
to maintain the security of the| 
peace which will follow . We} 
are fighting today for security, for | 
progress and for peace, not only | 
for ourselves but for all men, not | 
only for one generation but for | 
all generations.” 

Those are noble sentiments and | 
Mr. Roosevelt has already begun 
to implement them. But no one 





| these will be attainéd not only for | 


| but the intention, and the pledge 


'and we should all miake great sac- 
| riiices toward their realization if 


, probabilities 


_individual American is extremely 


| portant 


| tion 


| man to his neighbors. Upon these 
| questions 


| problems remain unsolved in prac- 


; new 
| irying 


| cerned 


| that we are created in Gods’ image, 


would deny that they take in a} 


temporary shibboleths, of fighting 
controversial words, for they raise 
emotions and prejudices which 


l can, we should keep clear of con- | 


gion, fundamental to the tradition | and that could not be found in 


|of English civilization through the} men in the mass. I happen-to be- 


lot of territory. Are they attain-|confuse our thinking and distort} 


able through victory? 
Not only has ‘Mr. 


| the picture. Whatever new world | 
Roosevelt | W€ May want after the war cannot | 


merged freedom and security, but | be attained, or even envisaged. | 


| Mr. Churchill has supported him. | 


They are on public record, in the | 
Atlantic Charter, as to their noble | 
total global intentions. Again they | 
merge freedom and security, and | 
actually call security freedom, | 
for two of the Four Freedoms are | 
wholly concerned with security— 
freedom from want and freedom 
from fear. They promise that} 


the forty-eight states and the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations but 
for everybody, everywhere. Of 
course they do not expect to rea- 
lize them for everyone tomorrow, 


to ultimate realization for all peo- 
ple, are a clear-cut promise from 
the official spokesmen of Britain 
and America. 

These are desirable objectives 


it is clear that they are attainable. 
But it is not too soon to ask a few 
questions, or even to estimate the 
and the ultimate 
tangible and _ intangible costs. 
Among the costs to be estimated 
is the cost to Americans, in terms 
of their present freedoms. 

After all, the freedom of the 


important to him. It is also im- 
to America, because 
America is a dernocracy, existing 
for the freedom and welfare of 
its individual citizens. When a 
citizen is multiplied by 130 mil- 
lion he is America and his free- 
dom is democracy. The only 
alternative to starting with the 
individual is to start with the mass 

to take the total population 
en bloc, and then divide them by 
130 million. That gets nowhere 
for no one can think in terms of 
130 million people all at once and 
still be thinking in terms of per- 
sonal human broblems. And what 
is more, that type of thinking sim- 





ply is not democratic; it is totali- 
tarian. 

So we come back to the ques- 
whether, in the interests ot 
the individual American, our Pres- 
ident is right or wrong in regard- 
ing individual freedom and secur- 
ity as one and inseparable. Or he 
could be right in theory but ques- 
tionable in practice, or vice versa. 
In order to suggest an opinion in 
that matter, I must ask you to 
bear with a little background. 

Most of men’s thinking, for hun- 
dreds of years, has centered about 
two questions: the relation of man 
to his God and the relation of 


religions have been 
founded, constitutions written, re- 
volutions fought, and nations 
created and destroyed. Yet both 


tice. Each generation has to at- 
tempt a new solution in terms of 
conditions. Mr. Roosevelt is 
to lead America and the | 
to a long-term solution, 
upon contemporary prob- 


world 
based 
lems. 

In our time, we seem more con- 
about our relations to 
society than to God. This is partly 
because we are spiritually ele- 
mentary or spiritually insolvent. 
lt is also partly because we have 
optimistically accepted the thought 


and therefore are content to sub- 
stitute the image for the original. 
So the question in our time is 
translated to this: “What do I 
owe myself personally, and how 
much should I compromise my 
personal life and objectives to 
the interests of society as af! 
whole?” 

To deal with so large a problem 
we need a large map, even if it 
is also a crude one. This is not 
simply a controversy between con- 





|servatives and New Deal, or capi- | 


talism and socialism. There are | 
far greater and more complicated | 
forces at work. As much as we 


except by the clearest and most 
prejudiced thinking. 

Most of us approach the prob- 
lem from a cOmmon background 
of inheritance, tradition and ex- 
perience, for we are all Americans 
and as Americans have absorbed 
the whole tradition of individual 
freedom—the belief in the impor- 
tance of the individual that 
fundamental to the Christian reli- 


is 


| derstand it, is what we are fight- 


Magna Charta, the Long Parlia-| lieve that, and I think you do. 
ment, Milton, and the reforms of; With it goes. faith in man as a 
1832. We Americans took over! man—in his capacity to determine 
and advanced that tradition, mak- | ultimately what is right, and his 
ing it the basis of our own de-/| desire and ability to do it. We 
mocracy. That tradition, as I un-| believe that general improvement 
| depends upon individual improve- 
ing for, just as our ancestors | ment; and we believe that in 
fought for it, according to their| order to improve a man needs 
interpretations, on Bunker Hill| spiritual, mental and economic 
and on both sides of Bull Run. | elbow room. It has been our sys- 
Sir Thomas Browne expressed|tem to. provide, within reason, 
the tradition when he wrote “A/ that elbow room. And we hope to 
man should be something that/ continue that system, for upon 
men are not.” He meant that there! that rock have we built our de- 
was something in the individual} mocracy. 
that was precious and important! But we that 


must recognize 
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THE ATNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Hartford, Connecticut 


December 31, 1942 Morgan B. Brainard, President 











These figures are a guarantee of financial freedom and protective power 
for hundreds of thousands of Etna policyowners. They stand for mighty 
resources directed at the conservation of life and property values. They 
are heartening figures, reflecting the enthusiastic work of thousands of 
fEtna representatives and employees. And no small part of the results 
revealed by these figures was due to the efforts of the nearly two thousand 
/Eina men and women who now serve in the armed forces of their country. 





]CONDENSED STATEMENTS] 


(As filed with the State of New York) 


93rd Annual Statement of The Atna Life Insurance Company 


f 
ASSETS 


$847,864,568.93 


Secu 


are 4 


$802,222,074.04 


rities 
leposited with public authorities, as re quired by law. 


$15,000,000,00 
3 0,642,494.89 


Capital 


LIABILITIES Surplus 





Surplus to policyholders $45,642,494.89 


carried at $14,340,366.46 in above statcnient 


36th Annual Statement of The Atna Casualty and Surety Company 


ASSETS 
$89,064,288.47 


Securities carried at 


$63,077,930.31 


$3,000,000.00 
22,986,358.16 


Capital 


LIABILITIES Surplus 





Surplus to policyholders $25,986,358.16 


$1,097,689.57 in above statement 


are deposited with public authorities, as required by law. 


30th Annual Statement of The Automobile Insurance Company 


ASSETS 
$32,778,446.28 


Securities 
are deposited with public 


$18,828,095.15 


$5,000,000.00 
8,950,351.13 


Capital 


LIABILITIES Surplus 





Surplus to policyholders $13,950,351.13 


above statement 


uired b) law. 
i J 


carried al $591,703.24 nN 


authorities, as 3 


33rd Annual Statement of The Standard Fire Insurance Company 


Securities 


$1,000,000.00 
2,178,609.07 


Capital 

LIABILITIES Surslus 

$3,523,942.51 - 
Surplus to policyholders 


$3,178,609.07 


carried at $244,570.30 in above statement 


are deposited with public authorities, as required by law. 


Paid to or for policyholders since organization 
Total premium income—all com panies—1942 
Life insurance in force December 31, 1942 

Increase in life insurance in force during 1942 


$2,159,562.876. 
209,278,3 
5 ,230,527,6 


> 7 3 
D/ ) 5/ ‘ 


4). 


> 





The ALtna Life Affiliated Companies write practicall; every form of 


insurance and bonding protection 


4 
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The Individual In A Corporate World 


under that system we have not 
achieved or provided effective 
economic elbow room for all 
Americans. Our democracy has 
been far from one hundred per 
cent successful. New conditions 
have bred new limitations, un- 
foreseen by the founding fathers, 
upon the economic elbow room 
to millions of Americans. The old 
guarantees in the Bill of Rights 


do not seem to have insured the) 
necessary freedom to the miner, | 
the share cropper or the negro. | 


At least so it seems tothem! Hence 


the New Deal, which is one ap-| 
proach to the solution. Hence the} 


Four Freedoms, which is essen- 
tially the New Deal writ large— 
so large that its implications stag- 
ger the imagination. 

Why are not the old guarantees 
of the Bill of Rights adequate? 
They are inadequate because since 
they were written sources and 


forms of power have altered, re-| 


ducing the economic elbow room 
of the individual. 

The Bill of Rights was based 
upon an eighteenth century con- 


ception of the “natural rights of | 
man.” What was the key to man’s | 
the guarantee of} 


independence, 
those natural rights? It was prop- 
erty, said John Locke and others. 


If a man could acquire a little) 
property, through it he could gain | 
economic independence, and if he | 


had economic independence, then, 
with a few constitutional guaran- 
tees, he could speak and believe 
as he pleased. This was reasonable 
in the eighteenth century, for in 
eighteenth century America, at 
least, almost anyone who wanted 
to work could secure work, and, 


adequate to a miner who had no 


This is just what the New Deal | 
has tried to do. You will judge} 
the results for yourselves. At any | 


funds to escape from a bad job in| rate, those who direct the New| 


West Virginia to a good one in| 


Minnesota. What was the use of 
freedom of expression if he could 
not live to express himself? The 
“freedom to starve’ became the 
cynical expression of this new 
ferment. “Equality”, even “equal- 
|ity of opportunity” meant little to 
the hungry man for from his point 
of view it did not exist. What he 
wanted was economic. security, 
dor that was to him the founda- 
‘tion of freedom. Impotent alone, 
he could form unions to gain and 
apply collective power. And he 
did. Such a man will share our 
| President’s conclusion that free- 
dom and security are inseparable. 


Meanwhile the average middle- 
class American saw two large and 
frightening forms of power—both 
extra-political and neither pro- 
vided in the Constitution—bat- 
tling with one another and with 
constituted government for con- 
trol of the nation. One was the 
relatively small group of power- 
ful men who directed, or were 
thought to direct, industry. The 
other was the opposing force of 
new potent trade unions. The 
|average citizen demanded that 
duly constituted government take 
steps to control both. The average 
is still demanding their 
‘control, though since 1932 he has 


| citizen 


| ceased to worry about the “sixty 
'families’” and has increased his 
‘worries about the irresponsible 
power of unions. 

He has also increased his wor- 
ries about the effect of a highly 
'centralized and highly powerful 
government upon the freedom of 


if thrifty, could accumulate prop-| the individual. Modern industry 


erty. 

So the founding fathers were 
not concerned about economic 
freedom; they were satisfied to 
provide guarantees of religious, 
intellectual and political freedom. 


But then what happened? Eng- 
land and America became rapidly 
industrialized. A whole new eco- 
nomic system developed and 
threw the political system com- 
pletely off balance. The Bill of 
Rights did not seem adequate to 
men who could not find work and 
thus accumulate property and 
thus secure independence and in- 


dividual freedom. It did not seem 


|means centralized and powerful 
|industry. Powerful industry re- 


|quires powerful, centralized gov- 
/ernment to control it. Centralized 
|industry therefore results in cen- 
|tralized government. Industry 
must centralize to be efficient; 
/government must centralize to 
| control industry. Between the two, 
freedom for the individual re- 
ceives scant attention. No one in| 
particular is to blame; these are 


ferson or Jackson or Lincoln, in 
the White House today, would 


. | 
have to recognize these forces and But before we concede away free- | 


adjust his policies to those forces. 


| Americans cannot have all our 
major forces at play. Even Jef-| freedom, and all our security, at 





Deal are not tired or discouraged, | 
and through the Atlantic Charter | 
they are now prepared to extend! 
the same philosophy, the same 
promises, and presumably the 
same performance, to the entire 
world. 

There are vast differences be-| 
tween the old freedoms of the 
Bill of Rights and the new added | 
freedoms of the Atlantic Charter. | 
The traditional freedoms are posi- | 
tive and active: the right to speak, | 
to believe, to worship. They are | 
capable of realization through po-| 
litical guarantees. The new free-| 
doms—freedom from want and/| 
fear—are negative and passive. | 
They are freedoms from things, 
they are rights not to have un-} 
pleasant things happen to one,| 
even not to fear that unpleasant | 


| things might happen. They are not | 


capable of realization through po- | 
litical guarantees. What is more} 
they are capable of realization | 
only when a whole world is pros- | 
perous, when a whole world is at | 
peace, when a whole world is un- | 
afraid. Such a world could be) 
attempted only under the com-| 
plete control of a world govern- | 
ment highly centralized, very) 
powerful and extremely bureau- | 
cratic and efficient—(if bureau- | 
cracy and efficiency are not mutu- | 
ally exclusive). Such a govern- 
ment would have to be far wiser, 
far more efficient, than any gov- 
ernment has ever been. Then 
would it have a chance, and only 
a chance, to achieve the Utopia of 
global freedom from want and 
global freedom from fear. 


One omission from the Atlantic 
Charter is significant as applied to 
the individual. I find no guaran- 
tee, no stated objective, to create 
or preserve freedom of enterprise. 


Perhaps it is recognized that in so 
highly efficient and pervasive a 
government freedom of enterprise. 
as we understand it, simply could | 
not exist. It seems likely that we | 


i 
i 





the same time. Perhaps we de 
want security more than freedom. 


(Continued on page 1484) 
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| shops—many of them with five 


}other company 


‘ization out at one o’clock in the 


Fraser Of American Locomotive Thanks 
Sub-Gontractors Who Helped Build Tank-Killer 


Duncan W. Fraser, President of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, in an address earlier this month at Schenectady to the audience 


of a city-wide celebration marking 


the anniversary of the completion 


of the M-7 Tank-Killer, thanked the sub-contractors and others 
throughout the country who helped in building the weapon. Mr. 
F'raser’s speech, which was broadcast over a radio network, follows: 





“We at American Locomotive® 


Company are very proud of our) 
part in creating the M-7. We are) 
very proud of our men. We are | 
very proud of 
this city. It is 
a great priv- 
ilege for me 
to speak here 
on behalf of 
the company. 

“But I would 
like to take 
this oppor- 
tunity to 
speak also for 
thousands of 
men and wo- 
men—in gar- 
ages, machine 
shops and 
small manu- 
facturing 
plants up an 
down this his- 
toric valley 
and in towns and cities far from 
here. Without the more than 
500 subcontractors, supplies and 
others who helped build the M-7, 
we could not have done our part 
of the job. Some 200 are with us 
today to share the pride of this 
occasion. 

“We have here as fine an ex- 
ample of Democracy at work as 
anyone could wish. Let anyone 
who thinks well of totalitarian 
systems examine the magnificent 
cooperative job which eager free 
men are doing in this country— 
here in Schenectady and in many 
other places. Let anyone who 
feels that Big Business and Little 
Business are not working hand- 
in-glove for love of country study 
what is going on in America to- 
day. 

“The majority of our subcon- 
tractors and suppliers are small 


D. W. Fraser 


to 15 workers and most of them 
with less than 200. One small 
company, with only six men, has 
been making one of the most im- 
portant parts of the M-7. An- 
with only seven 
men makes five separate parts 
for the tank-killer. They make 
the biggest and the smallest parts 
—the lightest and the heaviest. 

“In 1940, American Locomotive 
had a job to do which, measured 
in dollars, added up to $38,000,- 
000. 
that year. In 1941 we had a much 
bigger job to do. That year we 
shipped ordnance, locomotives 
and other items having a value 
of $73,000,000. But in 1942 our 
job, measured in dollars, was 
$302,000,000. That is a very big 
job. The fact that we delivered 
that much is a tribute to our own 
men—some 22,000 of them—but 
credit is due also to our hundreds 
of subcontractors and suppliers. 
We could not have managed with- 
out both. 

“Many a time the Production 
Department has run into a mid- 
night problem and called a sub- 
contractor out of his bed. Many 
a time that subcontractor or sup- 
plier has called his whole organ- 


morning and gone to work, to 
work through Sunday, in order 
that production lines might keep 
moving here in Schenectady. 


“This widespread cooperation 
during wartime may have impor- 
tant post-war results. Hundreds 
of thousands of little business 
men—small shops and manufac- 
turers—are getting a technical 
education. They are learning how 
to handle new metals. They are 
are learning new _ techniques. 
They are learning production 
methods, how to use new ma- 
chines, how to read blueprints, 


That was what we shipped | 





and a hundred other manufac- 
turing arts. This country will 
have after this war a vast new 


army of trained machinists and 
manufacturers—men whose ex- 
perience was limited until ex- 
pediters and engineers went out 
from companies like American 
Locomotive Company and helped 
them learn and put into practice 
the most modern methods of do- 
ing things. 

“Many small machine’ shops 
have grown. I know of one two- 
man shop-——a father and a son 
shop—-which has now grown un- 
til it is doing a half a million 
dollars a year. It has learned not 
only manufacturing skills but 
management skills. And another 
thing: we have often obtained 
special machines for small shops 
—bought them and loaned them 
on a $1 a year basis. Many small 
manufacturers have learned how 
to use machines they were not 
familiar with before. 

“Everyone recognizes what a 
tremendous educational process is 
going on in this country today. 
Our young men in the armed 
forces are learning things and 
learning them fast. But so are 
our men in the shops. 

“I don’t want to leave this sub- 
ject with the idea that the learn- 
ing process runs all one way. Our 
subcontractors and suppliers en- 
joy the fifth American freedom 
to improvise and invent and to do 
things in new ways. Yankee in- 
genuity—in our own shops and in 
the shops of our subcontractors— 
is a grand thing to watch. We're 
all learning. 

“To Schenectady, to the people 
here who helped us all keep the 
secret of the H-7 from Rommel, to 
the workers of American Loco- 
motive who are as fine a group 
of Americans as any man could 
ask to see, to the subcontractors 
and suppliers who worked with 
us I would like to express the 
deep thanks and appreciation of 
the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. To the British, whose 
world-famous Eighth Army so 
gallantly and effectively used the 
tank-killer, no tribute from us is 
necessary. We can only say what 
General Montgomery has said to 
them ‘Good Hunting!’ ” 


- Thirteen Indicted 


A 13-man ring, accused of con- 
spiracy to violate the National 
Stolen Property Act, in transport- 
ing and selling stolen stoeks and 
bonds, has been indicted by a 
Federal Grand Jury following al- 
most a year of investigation by 
the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

Members of the organization in- 
clude Russell Safferson and Sig- 
mund Saxe, members of the se- 
curities firm of Biel, Russell & 
Saxe, 60 Broad Street, New York 
City; Odie V. Fluker, an escaped 
murderer; Benjamin Franklin 
Clifton, Jr., who until his resig- 
nation two years ago was in 
charge of detectives in Daytona 
Beach, Fla.; Al J. Contento, alias 
Al Howard, racetrack figure and 
owner of the old Embassy Club 
in New York and Miami; Frank 
L. Miller and George A. Turley, 
attorneys; John Jay O’Brien, for- 
mer Manager of the Fleetwood 
Hotel in Miami; Paul Samuel 
Martoccia, Florida gambler; Ha- 
rold Leroy Butler, part owner of 
the Quin-Se-Willa Night Club in 
Jacksonville; Daniel Spencer Mo- 
ran, a former stock and bond 
salesman; Joseph W. Grober, a 
promoter, and Matthew Reinhardt, 
a former dealer in over-the-coun- 
ter securities. 

All except the convict, who is 
still at large, have been held. in 
high bail. They face penalties of 
10 years’ imprisonment and $10,- 
000. fine each, if convicted. 
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“Crop Comments” 


Thomson & McKinnon received | 
the following comments from 
Henry C. Donovan from Peru, 
Illinois, under date of April 14: 

“Talk of importing livestock | 
feed from Canada and Australia 


The appointment of bankers as 


| directors of the Fund was referred 
to in our issue of April 8, page|! program 
1291. 


| reductions. 


» Guarantee Co., Simmons Co. and| the extraordinary advance, and in 
| Dresser Manufacturing Co. 


the light of this news. 
less, it would seem that, funda- 
mentally, such an 
is, on balance, highly 
beneficial to railroad bonds and 
railroad credit, in spite of the rate 
An examination of 


Neverthe- | and 


anti-inflation | 


} 


| wages but in materials, supplies | seems assured. whether or not the 


other expenses, than 
stand to lose by this rate reduc- 
tion. 

The railroads in the United 
are one of the principal benefi- 
ciaries of any measures taken to 


they | 


10-2 top froth is increased some- 
| what or decreased somewhat. 

| Again, as always, the most at- 
tractive investment or speculative 
investment media be found 
among second-grade rails are 


to 


s 
brings to my mind the millions of | Railroad Bonds 


tons of corn fodder that were to| The market for second-grade 
be seen in the past put up into! rails advanced further during the 
corn shocks all through the corn! past fortnight and then sold off 
belt, to be used for feed during| sharply, along with the stock 
the winter months, and it was| market, on news of the President’s 
considered as good and substantial |anti-inflation proclamation and 


livestock feed. But as the use of | 
corn husking machines increased | 0" "€WS that the ICC had lowered 
rail rates. It is natural that such 


the corn fodder feed decreased 
and this before the claims of scar-|a decline should occur following 


city of farm hands. Thus during 
the past three seasons little if any 
corn shocks were seen in the 
fields from the roadside, the rea- 
son being that the disposal of a 
corn crop is far easier and more 
convenient by use of mechanical 
pickers than putting it into shock 
and hauling it into the barnyard 
all through the winter. So there 
should be no mystery concerning 
the heavier usage of grain on 
farms than some years ago, re- 
gardless of the fact that corn is 
being used as sparingly as pos- 
sible on the farms at this time. 

During the 1920s and 30s, when 
the harvester combines were be- 
ing installed on the farms, the 
straw from small grain diminished 
in proportion to the increase of 
the combines, for the combine 
leaves the straw in the fields the 
same as the corn pickers leave the 
corn fodder. But in those years, 
horses started to diminish as the 
combines increased, causing less 
need for horsefeed, which about 
balanced the loss of stray feed oc- 
casioned by the use of the com- 
bines. However, there is nothing 
like that to take up the slack at 
this time. Years before the use of 
power machines when horses did 
the work the average Illinois farm 
of 160 acres was equipped with 
about 15 horses, colts and all, and 
between fifty and sixty acres of 
the farm were used, alone, to 
raise feed for the horses. Then 
when rid of their horses the farm- 
ers had so much extra land to 
raise grain for sale that for a time 
the markets were overcrowded 
with wheat and corn that had no 
place to go, but just now if we are 
to feed so many others in the 
world beside ourselves, we should 
consider every bushel of grain as 
something worthwhile. Had nearly 
an inch of snow here yesterday 
which melted almost as fast as it 
fell. Spring is about 2 weeks later 
in this vicinity than last year, but 
only about one week later than 
normal.” 


Bush To Direct Drive 
Of National War Fund 


Prescott S. Bush, a partner in 
the private banking firm of 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
and the 1942 national campaign 
Chairman of the United Service 
Organizations, Inc., has been 
named National Campaign Chair- 
man of the National War Fund, 
it is announced by Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, President of the Fund. 

Under Mr. Bush’s direction, the 
National War Fund will under- 
take to raise adequate funds to 
meet the reasonable requirements 
of all approved war-related ap- 
peals, except the American Red 
Cross, through coordinated cam- 
paigns to be held next fall. The 
Fund’s goal has not yet been set. 

Mr. Bush, a resident of Green- 
wich, Conn., was born in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and was graduated 
from Yale in 1917. In the last 
war he saw service with the 158th 
Field Artillery Brigade during 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive and 
remained in Germany with the 
Army of Occupation until April, 
1919. 

He is a director of the Colum- 


bia Broadcasting Co., Vanadium 
Corp. of America, Pennsylvania 
Water and Power, United Statesi 


the amount of railroad earnings! curb inflation. It is, of course, as . 

involved in the elimination of last | yet entirely speculative as to just — Snes igiew ee 7 
year’s freight increase reveals that| what will be done about rail |“ '°W im-Price, ee. 
it is decidedly small by compari- | wages, and therefore estimates of | atiag a. Ligns... of yencetime 
son with such offsets as the wage | 1943 earnings are impossible. Tax Pee pime2: onan: epee aie: io esta ga 
demands. Furthermore, in the/ matters, furthermore, are still to = — rep ee praesteg 
whole inflation picture the rail- | be heard from and may constitute | rent, ett eee Mructwg 
roads stand to lose much more/a further drain, Nevertheless,| £70 Homer & Co.’s Bond Bul- 


through rising costs, not only in'continued railroad prosperity | letin of April 15. 
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Our business 1s 


KEEPING FAITH 
with America 


Some day — soon, we hope — the dawn of peace will burst forth upon us, in 


all its splendor of promise. When that day comes, life insurance will still have a job to do, 


a bigger and more important job than ever before. 

Widowed mothers and fatherless children — hundreds of thousands of them — | 
will be looking to life insurance to take care of them. They can look to it safely, knowing 
that it keeps every promise that it makes. How important keeping those promises becomes, 


when a family needs money most. 
Keeping faith with all who have put their trust in it, is a hallowed tradition 


with life insurance. In years of war, as in times of peace, it keeps right on keeping faith 





with families all over America. 

In 1861, when civil war ravaged our land, and our national sovereignty was 
strained to its last fibre — even then — American families received two and a half million 
dollars from their life insurance. A little more than thirty years later, when our re-United 
poe States warred against Spain, life insurance payments were a hundred and forty-six million 
dollars. In 1917, when we entered World War I, our life insurance companies distributed 
benefits of five hundred ninety million dollars. And in 1942, with the whole wide world at 
war, life insurance payments right here in our own U.S. A. were two billion, four hundred 
two million dollars. * 

Mr. America, Mrs. America, Junior America, you may well express your 
gratitude to the men and women who persuaded you to buy the life insurance that made 
these payments possible. Theirs has been a noble service. They still have much work to 


do, and they keep right on doing it, in war and in peace — always. 


Massachusetts Maluab 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BERTRAND J. PERRY, President 
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The Individual In A Gorporate World 


(Continued from page 1482) 
dom of enterprise, let us be sure cations upon the freedom of the 


we can achieve security. 

Let us first consider ‘that secur- 
‘ity which is freedom from fear. 
The - Atlantic Charter probably 


means only freedom frem the fear | 
ex- | 
If that kind of | 


of political dictatorship or 
ternal aggression. 
freedom could be attained it 
gight-be worth almost any price 
—or so we feel at the moment as 
our thinking mirrors our present 
problems. .But that is not the only 
kind of fear. We might eome.to 
fear other things just as much. 
"There are all kinds of fear, and 
most of them cannot be removed 
by political means. Fear is a state 
of mind, a basic emotion in human 
psychology. Its cure in the 
realm of psychology; political and 
economic measures may contribute 
to but cannot establish. global 
peace of mind. A fearful person 
will find something to fear even 
if hunger and Hitler are purged 
from the world. I could still fear 
for my children’s welfare, or my 
own health, or socialism in Amer- 
ica and no world government or 
Atlantic Charter could help me. 
Freedom from fear, if limited to 
fear of war, might be attainable, 
but even then it might not be a 
bargain if the cost is too high. 
Regarding freedom from want 
it is difficult to be optimistic. If 
the phrase means anything when 
considered globally, it means ‘pro- 
posing to provide millions of peo- 
ple with something they do 
now have, and which must there- 
fore be created or given them. by 
someone else. This is largely a 
material problem) of world) pro- 
duction, world organization, world 
distribution. It includes the age- 
old problem of poverty. Among 


IS 


the first immediate-little problems | 


Mr. Roosevelt and’Mr:°Ctnurchill 


will have to face, to make good war 
their promise, is that-of prevent--| democratic 
China | 


ing the annual floods in 


in America. ‘Assume 
the Four. Freedoms, so ideal in 
theory, could .be implemented; 
what, if anything, ‘will they cost 
us in terms of our own freedom 
as we know. it now? 

First, they would cost every 
American so much in money— 
that is, in the income of. his 
labor—that ‘most of our present 
economic elbow room and nearly 
all of our private enterprise sys- 
tem. weuld have to- vanish. We 


|-individual 


duration. Even if the 
income could be brought to levels 
as yet undreamed of (or at least 
not mentioned) in Washington, it 
could not defray the cost of free- | 
ing the rest of the werld from 
fear and want. And who but! 
Americans would be able to de- 
fray the greater part of that cost? 
The raised standard of living for 





not | 


j 


| at 
| time iJevels. 


t 


| to 


|} nomic 


Asia alone could be realized only | 
by a tremendous lowering of the | 
American standard of living; a/| 
lowered standard of living means 
a decrease in economic freedom, 
and we have already learned that 
politicat freedom without eco- 
|nomic freedom is only half a loaf. 

But the challenge to Ameritan | 
freedom is not only through high | 
taxes and loss of private capital | 
for individual enterprise. The 
realization of the Four Freedoms 
would demand permanent ef- 
ficiency of industriat production 
least equal to present war- 
We know the extent 
which normal American ‘eco- 
independénce has had to, 
be sacrificed to meet those tevels. | 
We .regard. present. Government 
eontrok as endurable through the 
but unendurable. and un- 
in normal] times 
be no relaxation of 





a 


There could 


which result in the yearly death! those controls, -no diminution of 


or near-Starvation of millions of 
Chinese. Another will be that of 
teaching 400 million inhabitants 


céntralized government power 
and its bureaucracies if the Four 
Freedoms were to be _ realized. | 


of India how to produce enough The economic totalitarianism of 


to feed and ‘clothe themselves 
above a bare subsistence level, or 
else to produce enough to ex- 
change for enough to satisfy even 
their modest wants. I question 
whether even Mr. Ickes would 
welcome that small part of the 
immediate job! 

But what meant 


ig probably 


| prise, 
equally 


war would become the economic 
totalitarianism. of the global) 
securities. If you think that in- 
dividual freedom now limited 
by war controls, you must recog- 
nize that individual freedom, and | 
particularly freedom of enter- 
would = suffer at least 
from similar’ long-term 


is 


(though not what is said) by the | Peace controls. 


is 


a 


want” 
even 


from 
But 


“Freedém 
right to work. 


phrase 
the 


This is not the argument of an 
isolationist—a word which in any 


fZuarantee of the right to work |} case means little since it is so 


would little in large areas 


the 


mean 


loosely applied. I should like te 


world. .Millions. of tillers | see all the ideals-of- the Atlantic 


the soil in Asia, for example,| Charter realized, but I should:also 


e already over-worked and ex-|} like 
ploited. To begin to give them any | 


real economic freedom would re- 
quire agricultural legislation and 
fabor laws on a scale that would 
cwarf the greatest New Deal meas- 
ures of this country. All that the 
most powerful, world government 
could do would be to attempt to 
establish political and adminis- 
trative conditions that might_re- 
sult in painfully slow but steady 
progress towaxd’ improved meth- 
ods of production, improved 
standards of living, and the pa- 
tient building up of capital re- 
sources. All this would have to 
he voluntarily accepted by hun- 
dreds of millions of people whose 
ideologies and values in life are 
far different from our own. The 
four Freedoms are a Western 
conception, perhaps not accept- 
able, for centuries to come, to the 
East. We cannot erect a demo- 
cratic world, or even a_ stable 
world, upon a set of ideas imposed 
upon reluctant peoples by force 
ef arms, or by the pressure of 
financial aid,-or even by supplies 
of food, goods and western edu- 
cation. No conceivable ~world 
jederation could guarantee the 
“lobal enforcement of the four 
i-cedoms. 

My purpose 
Four Freedoms 


the 
oppose 


discussing 
not to 


in 
is 


| of 


| 


; trol 


them, but to analyze their impli-. 


to see America . remain | 
recognizable as America. If both! 
can be done, so much the better. 
But you have set me the subject 
the individual in a corporate 
world, and my answer is to 
speculate, not without pessimism, 
, upon .that. subject.. Speculation | 
|; upon the Four Freedoms one 
method -of approach, but even 
without the Four: Freedoms the 
| future ef individual enterprise, as 
we have understoed it in the past, 
does not seem to me rosy. The| 
question -is not whether indi- 
vidualism can be expanded but 
how much of it can be retained. | 
The tendericy toward eentraliza- 
tion of power cannot be reversed. | 
It is the tendency of modern in- 
dustry to increase 
by centralization of direction, and 
usually of proéduetion. 
tendency of government to cen- 
tralize for similar reasons, and 
also to be strong enough to con- 
industry. Laher 
its organization in order to 
strong enough to influence both. 


is 





| These unifying forces throw their | 
_ weight toward urbanization, large | 
| scale housing and feeding plans, | 
centralized labor markets, and all | 
_of those ways of life which add | 
|to group efficiency but diminish | 


the stature and freedom of the! 
individual. In fairness we should | 
see that conservatives and busi- 


know now that the duration will | 
outlast the war, and that the taxes | 
for the war alone will outlast thé | 
national | 


| Their 


| selves 


| each. 


its -effieiency | 


Tt is the) 


centralizes | 
be | 


ness men have contributed. at 
least as 
liberals and farmers. 

What we are experiencing. is a 
world-wide change in the sources 
and vehicles of power. 
JO zest Jayjyo Aue ‘ur 
period the individual always ‘loses 


some part of his hard-won rights, 


and regains them, if at-all, when | 


of old and new. has 
quieted. For the balance of: our 
lives, at. least, private capitalism 
in:America will play” the’ role-of 
self-starter. and. paid. -chauffeur, 
but government will give the gen- 
eral-orders from ‘the back ° seat! 
The American business man‘is the 
last person about whose four 
freedoms a global federation will 
show any concern. 

There are even those who won- 
der whether the quest for security 
is good for the spirit of man. 
argument. runs thus: “‘H 
has been the tradition of Amer- 
icans to regard their Government 
as their servant, not their master. 
If, in times of stress, we come to 


the clash 


|depend upon government for our 


personal seeurity; if we lean upon 
it as a staff, then that staff be- 
comes indispensable and we will 
never again walk without it. 
Speaking of those who plan for 
security, Lord Bacon once wrote: 

“They become in the end them- 
sacrifices to the -incorn- 
stancy of fortune, whose wings 
they sought in their self-wisdom 
to pinion.” 

Ben Franklin put 
loquially: ‘They 
liberty to obtain a 
rary safety deserve 
erty nor safety.” 

Certainly the cost of security 
for all is restricted freedom for 
To make the world physi- 
eally safe for the individual man 
not necessarily to make the 
world tolerable to him. Security 


more col- 
give up 

tempo- 
lib- 


it 
that 
little 
neither 


is 


|of body does not insure freedom 


of mind or spirit. A man or 


|} woman achieves dignity and hap- 


piness by the proper use of in- 
telligence, eonscience arid ability, 
and adequate freedom to use 
those endowments may be more 
important to them than the at- 
tempt to eliminate want and fear. 
As John Stuart Mill wrote: 

“A. state which dwarfs its.-men, 
in order that they may be mere 
docile instruments .in its hands, 
even for beneficial purposes, will 
find that with small men no great 
thing can really be accom- 
plished.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
recently spoke of the unavoidable 
inerease in ‘central control, but 
warned against “the enslavement 
of citizens” that might result, un- 
less we “foster liberty alongside 
authority.”..If society becomes 
nothing mor ethan a well-man- 
aged factory or public’ school 
then a mam becomes nothing more 
than an employee or a_ pupil. 
Critics of big business - have 
claimed that its heads are remote 
from the lives and wishes of their 
thousands of employees. What 
assurance is-there-that the heads 
of government will under ‘similar 


| circumstances be more aware and 


more sympathetic? 

The welfare of. democracy and 
the freedom of 
upon the welfare of John Jones 
the workman, Jim ‘Smith the 
salesman, and Mary Robinson thé 
school teacher. Their self-respect 
aitd their elbow room are what 
really count. They. know that in 
the interestis of a stable world and 
economic elbow roem for others, 
they will have to give up some of 
the freedom théy value. But they 
don't want to hand over their 
elbow room in return for a pig 
in a poke. They know these mat- 
ters. are. complicated and they 
need time to think them through. 
John and Jim and Mary don’t 
have much free time at present, 
and they don’t pretend to.more 
than average brains. [It is their 
democracy, and its government 
must move slowly enough for 
them to keep up with it. No sys- 
tem will work without their vol- 
untary support. They will stand 
for just so much external regula- 


much to these forces as | 


In such a} 
porsod | 


| justment 
| lives. 


its citizens rests 


tion,. and -then they will nullify 
laws as they nullified Prohibition. 
They take their responsibilities 
seriously, for they believe with 
Mr. Justice Brandeis that “‘De- 
mocracy is a.serious undertaking 
which substitutes self-restraint | 
for external restraint.” Without | 
being able to say it quite clearly, 
John, Jim ‘and Mary also know 
that freedom and _ responsibility 
are inseparable; that to .be free 
one must be responsible,-and.that 
citizens ‘who’ pass responsibility 
en to their gevernment-will have} 
passed on the only coin’ which) 
will ‘buy their freedom. This} 
makes. thém Conservative about | 
freedom, and as they watch other | 
nations they understand what} 
someone meant when =~ he © said} 
“Democracy is the last refuge of | 
the true conservative.” 

Because all the Johns and Jims 
and Marys. are what they are, and | 
as important as they are, it is | 
essential that their ‘government, | 
in its concern for global freedom, | 
move with moderation and cushion | 
as best it can the blows of ad-| 
upon their’ personal | 


John came home one night and | 
read in the paper of the bill now | 
pending in Congress which would | 
establish permanent universal 
military training, after the war,| 
for one year, for-every boy of 18. 
John is just as patriotic as any | 
Congressman, and just as anxious} 
to.win the war and win the peace. 
But he has two sons, and he 
knows: how big and crucial is 
that particular year inthe life 
of a. young man of college age.: 
He wonders if a-year in the army, 
even admitting that.it has certain 
advantages, is».necessary for all 
young Americans after the war 
is over. . Will ‘it keep the boy 
from ever getting to college? 
John does some figuring with a 
pencil and wonders how America 
wilt need, in ~1955, a potential 
army of some’ 10,000,000 trained 
soldiers, inwaddition to the 10 
000,000 now in _ training. He 
wonders if now, when war emo- 
tions are high, is the best time to 
decide this matter wisely. He 
remembers that our forefathers 
feared a large standing army, and 
the reasons why they feared it. 
He recalls that his country sur- 
vived- some very difficult times 
without ever establishing univer- 
sal peace-time compulsory mili- 
tary training. To set it up in 
war-time, for peace-time seems 
rather a drastic move. He won- 
ders, a little cynically, who is 
really back of this. bill, and why’ 
He doesn’t express his doubts for 
fear his friends will call him un- 
patriotic, but he isn’t very happy 
about it. -It doesn’t seem to him to 
augur well for personal freedom 
under a centralized government. 
He thought he was alone in this 
reaction until he came on an old 
speech by John Sharp Williams, 
perhaps the best Senator Missis- 
sippi ever had, who said in Con- 
gress on March 28, 1918: 

“A nation which lives in peace- 
fimes under universal military 
service is a-natign of. slaves 
exactly that extent.” 

John. never. took any 
politics -and ~woultin't know how 
to. begin,. but ,he wonders why 
somecene deesnt say -something; 
or at least ask a few questions. 

Meanwhile Jim, 


part. in 


Pro- 
the 


came on a recent book by 
fessor Zechariah Chaffee of 
Harvard Law School. The 
fessor informed Jim for the first 


time of the real meaning of a bill) 


called the Alien Registration Act, 
passed in Congress and signed by 
the President to become the law 
of the land on June 28, 1940. 
Jim discovered that most of the 
bill had- nething- 10 do with aliens, } 
but a great deal tq do with the: 
rights of Américan citizens. 
Professor Chaffee, who should! 
know, said it “contains the most 
drastic restrictions on freedom of 
speech ever enacted in the United 
States during peace.” So far as’ 
Jim could make out, he and all 


i saboteurs Mr. 


| Exchange, 


to | 
‘lar Stdcek Exchange 


pro-| 


his friends could, under this bill, 


be fined $10,000 or imprisoned 
for 10 years, and in addition lose 
their citizenship for five years, if 
their libraries contained certain 
speeches by Thomas Jefferson or 
Abraham Lincoln, or even the 
Declaration of Independence, or 
if they advocated changing their 
own municipal government to. a 
city’ manager plan. It appears 
that the Government authorities 


| have.said they do not intend: to 


interpret the Act. that way, -but 
there’ is the” Act. for some other 
authority, ‘if he wants to, to. in- 
terpret and apply to the full ‘limit 
of its . meaning. Jim: wonders 
what forces. got that law through 
Congress and what the. real 
motives . were. Is such bill 
necessary to deal with al! the 
Dies says he has 
scared up, or has someone else an 
undisclosed axe to grind? Jim 
wrote his Congressman, but he 
didn’t seem to know either. So 
Jim is wondering whether we 
ought not to clear the decks for 
the Bill of Rights in America be- 


a 


|fore we get to work on freedom 


from fear for everybody in the 


five other continents. 

Perhaps we need to sacrifice 
our freedom of enterprise, as we 
have understood it, in the inter- 
ests of national efficiency, world 
peace, and world organization. 
Certainly we ought to spread that 
econemic freedom a little more 
widely among all Americans: 
John and Jim will gladly’ pay 
their taxes and fill out all their 
government questionnaires, now 
and later, if that is necessary to 
give either our negroes or Ma- 


|dame Chiang’s brave countrymen 


a better break. But John and Jim 
and I would like to be a little 
more clear just where that will 
leave us, and leave American de- 
mocracy as we understand it, and 
above all leave our children, as 
regards their freedom. If we have 
figured it out wrongly, we would 
like to know whether our govern- 
ment has figured it out rightly, all! 
the way through, before it moves 
too fast. We think we have a 
right to know, too! 
Ji Bid RE eet le 

Suspended From Exchanges 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has ordered that 
Robert DeForest Boomer, partier 
in Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath 
with headquarters in the firm’s 
New York office at 52 Wall Street, 
be suspended for a period of six 
months from the New York Stock 
New York Curb Ex- 
change, Washington (D. C.) Stock 
Exchange, and the Board of Trade 
of the City of Chicago, national 
securities exchanges. 

Mr. Boomer admitted, accord- 
ing to the Commission, that he had 
induced the legation “of a certain 
friendly foreign government,” the 
name~-of which was withheld, te 
purchase bonds of the govern- 
ment it . represented through 
Auchineloss, Parker & Redpath, 
and theh confirmed the purchases 
to the Legation at prices in excess 
of their cost to the firm plus regu- 
commission. 
He ‘also admitted, the Commission 
declared, that he had made secret 
profits for his firm in connection 


‘with the transactions and that he 
' ‘\ptailed to - make or keep any record 
who. occasion- | ’ 
ally.does a bit of heavy reading, ' 


of the transactions. 

The Securities” and Exchange 
Com#iissien. stated that it wished 
“to make it clear that, on the 
record before us, no other partner 
of Auchineloss,”“Parker & Ked- 
path:was in any way implicated in 
the misconduct of Boomer.” The 
Commission also stated that “‘sub- 
sequent to .the submission by 
Boomer of. the consent, the 
Legation received from.-Auchin- 
closs, Parker & Redpath, a sum 
of money which the Legation has 
accepted as _ restitution for its 
losses ‘resuiting~ to -it- from. the 
activities”? of Boomer. 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


Today, all industries must produce as never before 
—must speed the output of food, tanks, planes, 
guns, ships and other instruments of war—must 
conserve vital supplies—that we may win quickly 


the Army has bdecisive victory. 


3 Tomorrow, all industries must continue to pro- 
ti New Mule duce— beating swords into plowshares—to prevent 
7 fe A: world-wide unemployment leading to ultimate eco- 
nomic collapse. 
If the world is to prosper there must be the same 
cohesion among the United Nations during the 
transition period and thereafter as now exists dur- 


ing the world-wide conflict. Internal stability here 


| 3 : and in other nations can be gained and maintained 
f, : only by sustained industrial production and by 
ce a interdependence. 


The people of this country, in common with the 


the Farmer will = people of other lands, will prosper materially and 


spiritually when this war is ended 
Harness It! but only if plans world-wide in 
: —— nea scope are formulated promptly for 


A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE. 
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Post-War Investment Opportunities 


(Continued from first page) 


The country will be confronted 
with an unsolved tax problem. 

“If the conditions tending to 
support business, the great accu- 
mulated needs and the enormous 
volume of surplus savings, are 
more powerful than the retarding 
influences, maladjustments in the 
price structure and taxes, the 
level of production and employ- 
ment will be high. Furthermore, 
a high level of business will help 
eliminate maladjustments in the 
price structure and help to solve 
the tax problem.” 

Looking beyond the post-war 
boom, Dr. Slichter sees the real 
problems, however, for ‘the 
catching-up demand for durable 
goods will not last indefinitely.” 
When the country has built up 
these to meet the demand of the 


been a reserve against unemploy- 
ment even approaching this in 
magnitude. 

5. After the war the country 
will find itself with a price 
structure which will require many 
readjustments. This is partly be- 
cause the war has greatly in- 
creased the demand for some 
commodities and not others, it 
has cut off the supply of some 
commodities and not others, and 
because government controls of 


prices of finished goods have been | 


more effective than its controls 
of raw materials and wages. Be- 
tween August, 1939, and Decem- 
ber, 1942, wholesale prices of fin- 
ished goods advanced 26%; raw 
materials, 58.5%, and the hourly 
earnings of factory workers, 
43.1%. 


particular volume of income, | 6. The country will be con- 
“shall we have another 1929?”!| fronted with an unsolved tax 
he asked. “The shift from a | problem. The needs of the Fed- 
catching-up economy to a self- | eral Government after the war 
sustaining economy will be more| will be roughly two or three 
difficult than the shift from a/|times its prewar needs—and the 
war to a civilian economy. In | Government never succeeded in 
order to achieve this shift with- | meeting by taxes more than two- 
out a severe collapse, advance thirds of its prewar needs. In 
planning is necessary.” A sum-|the twenties, the entire budget of 
mary of Dr. Slichter’s paper! the Federal Government was less 
follows: i'than half of corporate profits in 
I 'a good year. Hence, it was pos- 

The shift from war production | sible for the Government to meet 
to civilian production will not/its needs without taking a very 
be followed immediately by an/large part of the profits of suc- 
economy which may be regarded | cessful ventures. After the war, 
as normal. A decade or more! the ordinary budget of the Fed- 
less normal relationships have/four times as large as corporate 
established themselves. 
Six principal respects in which be easy for the Federal Govern- 
the post-war economy will be|ment to meet such large needs 
highly abnormal will be: |without taking a large part of 
1. There will be an enormous the income of successful business 


need for goods based upon de- | enterprises. 
ferred purchases. No estimates if 
of these needs pretend to be very; If the conditions 
accurate. 


tending 


may be require before more or eral Government will be three or | 


, proximately $27 a month. 
|} incomes roughly 50% 








‘age of 123 in 1940. 
| profits in a good year. It will not |'rate of production the plant and 





'trial production 


With 
above 1940 
there would be an enormous in- 
crease in the demand for housing 
of good quality—with a rental 
value well above the average of 
1940. Estimates of this demand 
cannot claim precision, but it is 
probable that by 1945, with the 
gross national expenditure of 
$155,000,000, there will be a 
“catching-up” demand for four 
to five million dwelling units, 
representing a construction cost 
of $15,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,- 
000. Shifts of population pro- 
duced by the war will raise this 
demand. If one assumes normal 
needs of $2,00,000,000 a year as 
the minimum, four or five years 
of residential construction at the 
rate of $6,000,000,000 a year will 
be required for us to catch up. 
Gross national expenditures of 
$155,000,000,000 would mean sub- 
stantial increases in the demand 
for all kinds of consumer goods 
above the levels of 1940. The 
increase in the demand for spe- 
cific articles would vary consider- 
ably because additions to income 
would not necessarily be spent 
in the same way as incomes were 
spent in 1940. The rise in the de- 
mand for various articles, how- 
ever, would average about 50% 
above the levels of 1940. Expen- 
ditures on both food and clothing, 
for example, would be about 50% 
above 1940. The index of indus- 
trial production which would ac- 
company gross national expendi- 
tures of $155,000,000,000 would be 
180 to 185—compared to an aver- 
For such a 


equipment of the country are far 
too small. This is indicated by 
the fact that an index of indus- 
of 196 in De- 
cember, 1942, was achieved only 
by the extensive use of second 


land third shifts and of overtime. 


to | 
By the middle of 1943, support business (the great accu- | 


however, the deferred demand for | mulated needs and the enormous 
durable consumer goods will ex-/| volume of “surplus savings”) are|qurable goods in plant will not 
ceed $3,000,000,000. The deferred | more powerful than the retarding | jast indefinitely. When the coun- 
demand for housing will be in influences (maladjustments in the} try has built up these to meet the 


excess of $1,500,006,000. There! price structure and taxes), the 
are already large postponements level of production and employ- 
of private maintenance, 


| 
| 


public ment will be high. Furthermore, | 1929? 


Ill 
The “catching-up” demand for 


demand of the particular volume 
of income, shall we have another 
The shift from a “catching- 


works and public maintenance. |a high level of business will help | up” economy to a self-sustaining 
All in all, the accumulated de-/| eliminate maladjustments in’ the economy will be more difficult 


ferred demand by the middle of | price structure and help to solve 
1943 will be about $10,000,000,000. the tax problems. If employment 
By the middle of next year it will' after the war is approximately 
be about $25,000,000,000. These | 55,000,000,000 out of a postwar 
estimates are very rough, but! working force of 57,000,000,000, 
they are on the low side. For|the gross national product (at 
example, they take no account of 1942 prices) will be about $155,- 
the needs produced by extra wear | 000,000,000. 
and tear on equipment from two with the 
and three-shift operation and gross national expenditures of 
from hard usage and inadequate | approximately $155,000,000,000 a 
maintenance under war condi-| year there would be an enormous 
tions. __l|amount of “catching-up” 

2. There will be a substantial |For example, the stocks of vari- 
need for goods arising out of Ze€O- ous durable goods which we 
graphical shifts in population. 'choose to maintain are related to 

3. The country will have accu-|the level of income. At the in- 


opportunities because of techno- diture of $155,000,000,000, 
logical progress during the war.' country would wish to have a 

4. There will be an enormous Stock of between 34,000,000 and 
potential demand for goods based | 35,000,000 automobiles. This is 
upon the great accumulation of | 9ver 5,000,000 more than we had 
liquid assets brought about by | in 1941 and about 11,000,000 more 
the war. Indeed, the growth of than we shall probably have when 
liquidity among individuals is the war ends. If one allows for 
nomic development of the last | 4 year, an output of 5,000,000 cars 
two years. During 1942, gross|@ year for four years would be 
savings by individuals were $30,- required to enable us to “catch 
600,000,000. Of this amount,|UP” in adjusting the supply of 
$23,000,000,000 were in highly | cars to the level of income. If 
liquid form—cash, demand de-| Production were 4,000,000 cars a 


posits, time deposits, war savings Year, about six years would be| 


bonds, and the reduction of in- | required. 

debtedness. The accumulation of| The situation with respect to 
cash and demand deposits alone housing is similar. The increase 
by individuals in 1942 was $10,-| of families alone will produce 
600,000,000. In 1941 also, there |a demand for several million ad- 
were large increases in liquid! ditional houses by 1945. Far more 
Savings. As the present time, in-|important will be the effect of 
dividuals, apart from corpora-| higher incomes upon the quality 
tions, have accumulated well over | of housing demanded. Expendi- 
$30,000,000,000 of savings in li- | tures on shelter seem to follow a 
quid form. They are savings more or less persistent pattern. 
which they intend sooner or later’ Men spend on shelter about one- 
to convert into goods. By the’! fifth of their incomes after taxes 


income created by | ; ; . y 
sumption in relation to incomes 


| 


to do.) r 
| “catching-up” 


than the shift from a war to a civ- 
ilian economy. In order to achieve 
this shift without a severe col- 
lapse, advance planning is neces- 
sary. The shift is likely to be ac- 
complished more smoothly if it is 
spread over an extended period. 
It is also likely to be accomplished 
more smoothly if the level of con- 


does not become too abnormally 
high during the “catching-up” 
economy. In order to spread the 
economy over as 
many years as possible and to 
limit the abnormal rise of con- 
sumption in relation to incomes, 


mulated a backlog of investment comes created by a gross expen- io following steps are suggested: 
the 


1. Encourage the holding of war 
savings bonds until maturity. 
2. Discourage individuals from 


\rapidly spending their large accu- 


mulations of cash and demand de- 
posits. To the extent that indi- 
viduals convert cash or demand 
deposits into annuities or insur- 
ance, the problem of shift will be 
facilitated. 

3. Encourage business enter- 
prises to plow back a large pro- 
portion of their earnings rather 
than distribute them as dividends. 


4. Tax less heavily income from 
risk taking. 


_ When the critical period of tran- 
sition from a “catching-up” econ- 
omy to a self-sustaining economy 
occurs, it will be particularly im- 
portant that the spirit of adven- 
ture in the community be high. It 
is fairly easy for the economy to 
put to work large quantities of in- 
vestment seeking funds and to ad- 
just itself to drops in the propen- 








sity to consume, provided the 
spirit of risk taking flourishes. 


end of the year the liquid savings | and savings, and this proportion | The encouragement of risk taking 


of individuals are likely to ex- helds as incomes rise and fall. 
ceed $50,000,000,000. Never in/|In 1940, the outlay of non-farm 
the country’s history has there’ families on shelter averaged ap- 


will require new developments in 
public policy. During the last ten 


years, public policy has treated the 


| 











Wholesale Price Movement And Cost Of Living 
Compared With Stock Market For War Years 


The March number of the League of Nations “Monthly Bulletin 


of Statistics’ which has just 


Nations Mission at Princeton, N. 


been 


League of 
to the 


the 
addition 


by 
in 


published 


J., contains, 


usual tables, two sets of graphs, one illustrating the movement of 
wholesale prices and cost of living, and the other the movement 


of the market value of 
years up to the end of 
Wholesale prices and the cost 
of living have risen in all the 34 
countries included in the diagram. 
In most countries the cost of liv- 
ing has risen less than wholesale 
prices. The magnitude of the in-| 
crease in wholesale prices and the | 
lag between these prices and the 
cost of living vary considerably | 
from one country to another. 
In the United States wholesale | 
prices at the end of 1942 were, 
32% higher than in the first half | 
of 1939 and cost of living 22% | 
higher. Both had risen more than 
in Canada, although prices in 
Canada started to rise immedi- 
ately after the outbreak of war | 
while in the United States whole- | 
sale prices did not begin to rise | 
till the latter part of 1940 and the | 
cost of living till the second quar- | 
ter of 1941. Wholesale prices in 
the Argentine, Peru and Chile rose 
during the period covered to 
much the same extent (80% to} 
90%), but the cost of living rose | 
80% in Chile, rather less than 40% | 
in Peru and as little as 13% in/| 
the Argentine. 


In the United Kingdom whole- | 
sale prices were practically un- | 
altered during the last nine 
months of 1942 at a level some | 
65% above the January-June, | 
1939, average, and the cost of liv- | 
ing showed little change since the 
beginning of 1941 at a level about 
30% above that average. 


In India wholesale prices to-| 
wards the end of 1942 stood al-| 
most 130%, and the cost of living 
about 65%, above the pre-war | 
level; more than half of these 
rises occurred after February, 
1942, when the country was pre- 
paring for military operations. In 
Egypt, still closer to the war zone, 
wholesale prices were up over. 
100% and cost of living nearly | 
80% by July, 1942. But by far| 
the greatest rise has been in' 
China, where both series by the 
end of the third quarter of 1941. 
were 500% above the pre-war 
average. 

In Australia and New Zealand 
wholesale prices and cost of living 
had risen about 40% and 20%, 
respectively, up to the end of 1942. 

In Germany wholesale prices | 
and cost of living have been | 
firmly held down to about the) 
same level, each showing at the! 
end of 1942 an increase of less) 
than 10% over the pre-war level. 
Elsewhere in Continental Europe 
wholesale prices have risen con-! 
siderably; up to the closing 
months of 1942, by 90-100% in. 
Switzerland, Denmark and Por-. 
tugal, by about 80% in Norway | 
and Sweden and by over 70% in|! 
Spain; up to July, 1942, by nearly | 
115% in Finland; up to April, 
1942, by nearly 140% in Turkey. | 
Corresponding increases in the. 
cost of living were: nearly 100% 
in Turkey, 80% in Finland, al-| 
most 70% in Spain, about 55% 
in Denmark and Portugal and 
almost 50% in Norway and) 
Sweden. In Yugoslavia the cost 
of living in July, 1942, was 230% | 
over the pre-war level. 

The market value of industrial | 


| 


industrial 
1942. 


| exceeded 


‘tered over the same period 


Both cover the war 


— 


shares. 





shares at the end of 1942 was 25% 
below the pre-war level in Ca- 
nada, 15% below in the U. S. A., 
3% above that level in Australia, 
and somewhat higher in the 
United Kingdom. In these four 
countries the movement has been 


‘similar, reflecting but with un- 


equal intensity the varying for- 


|tunes of the war, and in all of 


them the movement has been on 
the upward grade since the first 
or second quarter of 1942. In 
Japan the movement has been al- 
most exactly the reverse of that 
in the United States. 


In Mexico there has been a re- 
markable rise in the share values 
unaccompanied by any compara- 
ble rise in the price _ indices, 
amounting to nearly 300% by the 
end of 1942, whereas in Chile, 
where prices have risen consider- 
ably, share values, after wide 
fluctuations, dropped in the mid- 
dle of 1942 to a point 7% below 
the pre-war level. 


In Continental Europe strin- 
gent governmental measures have 
been adopted generally to check 
increases in the value of shares. 
Nevertheless, in Axis-dominated 
Europe inflationary tendencies, 
excessive liquidity and lack of 
confidence in the currency have 
forced up these share values far 
above the pre-war level. In the 
last month of 1942 share values 
that level by nearly 
500% in France, by nearly 300% 
in Hungary, by 270% in Belgium, 


by over 100% in Finland and by 


over 80% in the Netherlands: in 


| Denmark, however, the increase 


was at no time more than some 
30%. In Germany share values 
had risen nearly 60% by the last 
quarter of 1941, but as a result 
of further restrictive orders have 
changed little since. No such in- 
creases occurred in neutral Swe- 
den and Switzerland, the total in- 
crease up to December, 1942, be- 
ing under 10% in both countries, 


| although the Swedish index has 


been 18% over the pre-war aver- 
age in the previous August. 


The volume of note circula- 
tion, following the seasonal trend, 
fell off in many but not all coun- 
tries between the end of Decem- 
ber, 1942, and the end of January, 
1943. The decline amounted in 
Czechoslovakia to 6.7% in Slova- 
kia and 2% in the Bohemian and 
Moravian protectorate, in Colom- 
bia to 5.4%, in Sweden to 5.1%, 
in Turkey to 4.7%, in Switzerland 


'and Ireland (up to 21.1) to 4.6%, 


in Denmark to 4.5%, in Ger- 
many and New Zealand to 2.9%, 
in Canada to 2.3%, in Finland to 


1.8%, in the United Kingdom to 
1.7%, in Roumania to 1.4%, in 
Cuba to 1.2% and in Venezuela 
to 0.5%. Increases were regis- 
in 
India (4%), Australia (2.8% up 
to 18.1), Belgium (2.1%), Costa 
Rica (1.4%), France (1.3%), the 
Netherlands (0.8%), the United 
States (06%) and Hungary 
(0.5% ). 





risk taker pretty harshly. One 
might almost infer that the gov- 
ernment did not wish anyone to 
attempt to make his living by giv- 
ing jobs to others. No nation can 
become rich by discouraging risk 
taking. The nation which wishes 
a high standard of living must re- 
gard innovators, experimenters, 
and starters of enterprises as pe- 
culiarly useful citizens and must 
be willing to go out of its way to 





furnish them a congenial and hos- 


vitable environment. This can be 
done while at the same time pro- 
tecting the right of workers to or- 
ganize and giving workers the 
protection of an adequate system 
of social security. The country 
should not lose sight of the fact, 
however, that high levels of em- 
ployment require that a substan- 
tial proportion of citizens seek to 
derive at least part of their in- 
comes from giving jobs to others 
rather than from holding jobs. 
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PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF 1942 OPERATIONS: 


OPERATING REVENUES. Reflecting the expansion of 
freight and passenger traffic resulting from the war, 
operating revenues in 1942 amounted to $44,311,307, 
.as compared with $39,048,003 in 1941, an increase of 
$5,263,304, or 13.5%, and were higher than in any 
year since 1929 when they totalled $48,468,439. 


OPERATING EXPENSES. Operating expenses in 1942 
amounting to $32,544,485, showed an increase over 
1941 of 14.7%. The operating ratio, which means the 
proportion of revenues consumed by operating ex- 
penses, increased less than one per cent. Of the in- 
crease of $4,181,971 in 1942 over 1941, $1,381,014 
was due to wage increases. 


TAXES. Railway tax accruals in 1942 amounted to 
$4,819,071, an increase over 1941 of $1,415,682, or 
41.6%, and an increase over 1929 of 62.7%. United 
States income tax and surtax increased $436,049, and 
Canadian income and excess profits taxes increased 
$928,517. 


In 1942, taxes were the largest of any year in the 


history of the Company, having doubled in the last 
three years. Taxes consumed 10.87% of operating 
revenues in 1942, as against 8.71% in 1941, and 
6.11% in 1929. 


Tax accruals amounted to 135% of net income in 
1942, as compared with 105% in 1941, and 40°% in 
1929. 


NEW INDUSTRIES. During the year, eighty-five new 
industries were established on the Pere Marquette, 
for whose account 18,342 cars of freight were han- 
dled, producing revenue in 1942 of $1,349,811. It is 
estimated that in 1943 these new sources may account 
for 30,250 cars of freight and produce revenues of 
approximately $1,850,000. 


Of these 85 new industries it is believed that 63 
will continue to operate after the war is over. 


FINANCIAL AND DIVIDEND POLICY. While net in- 
come for the year was $3,569,065, the directors, after 
full consideration, deemed it unwise to declare any 
dividends during 1942.:There are immediate and 
specific reasons for this. But before considering them, 





- SOURCES AND DISPOSITION OF INCOME 





Our income came from the f ollowing sources: 


Revenues from hauling freight other than coal and coke.. 

Revenues from hauling coal and coke 

Revenues from hauling passengers........esseeseeeeees 

Other transportation revenueS........ccccceceesesesees 

Rent from equipment used by others, less amounts paid to 
others 

Dividends from stocks owned 

Other income from non-railroad operations 


Increase 


it will be interesting to review twelve years of Pere 
Marquette operations: 





TWELVE-YEAR RECORD OF RETURN 


i iwrsess 0.79% 199 7 icives 2.74% 

a 0.20° 1938........ 0.53% 

19395...:..:. 1.07% 

1934........ 1.64% 

1935........3.04% 1941........3.54% 

, a 3.45% 1942........3.64% 
Twelve-year average 











1942 


$34,457,564.28 
5,639,030.59 
2,125,624.89 
2,089,087.74 


3,372.08 
79,133.25 
593,259.56 


1941 Decrease 


$30,909,018.47 
4,986,134.36 
1,089,319.05 
2,063,531.40 


580,296.74 
78,474.50 
442,616.32 


$3,548,545.81-I 
652,896.23-I 
1,036,305.84-I 
25,556.34—I 


623,668.82-I 
658.75-I 
150,643.24-I 





$45,027,072.39 


$38,988,797.36 


$6,038,275.03-I 





We disposed of our income as follows: 


Wages 

Materials, supplies, and fuel 

Taxes, other than Federal and Canadian tax on income... 

Payments to contractors, associations, other companies, and 
individuals for services and expenses.............+.56 

Rentals and expenses paid for facilities used jointly with 
others, less amounts received from others............ ° 

Interest on debt 

Depreciation, amortization, and retirements.......... eee 


$16,308,292.49 
6,844,531.26 
,206,280.42 


3,254,962.72 
2,661,891.34 


3,218 ,669.68 
4,350,587.60 


$14,384,367.16 
6,731,155.56 


f 


-2,929,800.58 


2,160,177.09 
3,228,512.50 
2,914,488.60 


2,305,164.29 


$1,923,925.83- 


113,375.70-I 
-§1,116.13-1 
! 


325,162.14-I 
501,714.25-I 


9,842.82-D 
1,436,099.00-I 





$38,995,215.51 


$34,653,665.78 


$4,341,549.73-I 





Net Income before Federal income and Canadian income 
and excess-profits taxes 


Federal income and Canadian income and excess-profits 


$ 6,031,856.88 
2,462,791.00 


$ 4,335,131.58 
1,098,225.00 


$1,696,725.30-I 
1,364,566.00-I 





DUGG POD cba dibs deedwecticcdé 


eeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee 


Disposition of Net Income was as follows: 
Appropriations for Sinking and Other Reserve Funds..... 


$ 3,569,065.88 


$ 3,236,906.58 


1,250.00 


$ 332,159.30-I 


1,250.00—D 





Balance remaining for other corporate purposes.......+. 


$ 3,569,065.88 


$ 3,235,656.58 


$ 333,409.30-I 


While the 3.649% return for 1942 was the best in 
twelve years, it was considerably under 5.56%, the 
average return for all Class I railroads. And the 
average Pere Marquette return during this whole 
twelve-year period, 2.10%, must be compared with 
2.44%, the average return for all Class I roads. 


It may be well to recall that during this twelve-year 
period beginning with 1931, the last year in which 
dividends were paid on all classes of stock, the total 
net income of the railroad was $5,069,262. During 
these same years, the total of all dividends paid to 
all our stockholders was $5,061,778, which is almost 
equal to the entire net income for the period. 


At the end of this twelve-year period, however, the 
outstanding debt was almost as large as at the be- 
ginning, the net reduction having been less than one 
million dollars; and in five of the twelve years the 
interest charges on debt were not fully earned. Defi- 
cits have been met and improvements to the property 
have been financed by short-term borrowings (since 
repaid) and out of depreciation and retirement 
charges to operating expenses. This situation has 
unfavorably affected the Company’s credit. Even 
today, despite the improved earnings, the First Mort- 
gage Bonds with high coupon rates are selling in the 
market at very substantial discounts. Unless the 
financial strength and credit rating of the railroad 
can be substantially improved during the next twelve 
years, the refunding or payment of some forty mil- 
lion dollars of First Mortgage Bonds coming due in 
1956 will present a major problem. 


REDUCTION OF DEBT. In October 1942, when it be- 
came evident that Pere Marquette earnings were on 
the upswing as a result of war traffic, the directors 
initiated a program of debt reduction to strengthen 
the financial position of the road by purchasing its 
First Mortgage Bonds at prevailing discounts. By the 
end of the year some two and one-quarter million 
dollars of these bonds had been retired, and in 1943, 
additional purchases have been made, 


It is the present intention of the directors to pur- 
sue this policy of debt reduction as additional funds 
become available, to the end that the Company’s credit 
will be strengthened, the refinancing of its bonds 
undertaken, and dividend payments resumed in due 
course. 


The above are summary excerpts from our current Annual Report and are published only for the information of stockholders. Any 
stockholder failing to receive a copy of the Report will be furnished one on request to the Secretary, Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O. 
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What Are We Fighting For? 


It is most desirable that this question be answered simply and 


honestly by those in a 
ing for survival, 
given the Atlantic Charter 
American they mean very little. 


position to speak for the nation. 
as are the British. 
and the Four 
They 


We are fight- 
but then what? We have been 
Freedoms, but to the aver: 
are too general, too nebulous. 


ige 


What are the goals for this country as a country? 


Are we fighting for a perpetu-*»——— 


ation of economic planning and 
bureaucratic control which run in 
the face of the experience and 
wisdom of our ancestors? Are we 
fighting for a strong, virile future 
or one of sentimental social ex- 
perimentation? Are we fighting 
for a further factionalization of 
the country or for a united na- 
tion? How seldom do people now 
think in terms of the nation, 
pass laws for the country as a 
unit. Are we not rapidly becom- 


or 


and expression somewhat as fol- 
lows. 

I. There shall be the strictest 
economy in government. 

A profligate government only 
leads to overpowering taxation, an 
uncertain currency, and ultimately 
to violent social change in which 
the rights of the individual are 
destroyed. 

ii. There shall be government 
by law which guarantees protec- 
tion to the person and property 


ing an aggregation of factions—the of the individual and under which 


farm bloc, organized labor, the bu- 
reaucracy, the unemployables, and 
soon there may be the veterans of 
the present war who politically 
can present a formidable front. 
Are we fighting for equal rights of 
all men under law, for the rights 
of minorities, however small? 
we fighting for government by law 
or by executive edict? Are we 
fighting for a way of life in which 
the individual is free to find his 
own level in the economic scale | 
and be compensated in proportion | 
to his contribution, or for a system 
which attempts to emulate the 
beehive? In the last analysis only 
the people can answer these ques- 
tions, but it is high time for their 
spokesmen to enunciate clear cut 
principles which are sound and 
simple and can serve as a compass 
in the trying days ahead. 

If we are to remain true to our 
Anglo-Saxon traditions, these 
principles are already formulated 
for us and are to be found in the 
social and political literature of 
this country, England and France. 
They have been gleaned by bitter 
experience. If we are to be a 
free nation, a solvent nation, a 
vital, united people with a high 
degree of ecenomic well-being, 
such Principles might take a form 


all men are equal. 


under government by law 


Are | 


Only 
can the person and property of 
the individual have 
Without such protection, 
is a fiction. 

Ili. There shall be free mar- 


freedom 


individual. 

Factions, combinations in re- 
i straint of trade, blocs and all types 
of political pressure groups are in- 
struments of national discord, | 
whose sole aim is to gain artificial 
advantage at the expense of other 
‘citizens of the nation. 

These principles guarantee no 
one against want. They guaran- 
tee something much more pre- 
cious—the right to be free, the 


protection. 


kets throughout the nation for the 
goods, services and capital of the 


right for man to realize his capa- | 


bilities, the right to be a man 
among men, to work without pay- 
ing subsidy, 
State, a pawn of politicians. 
what are we fighting for? What 
is the goal of this country ten 
years hence? Let it be expressed 


Just 


not a creature of the | 


'of net profit before prior claims, 


sincerely in words we can under- | 


stand, that really mean something | , 
Maricet | 


a recent 
by Van 


definite.—From 
Letter put out 
Noel & Co. 


Alstyne, 


War Contract Cancellaiion Policy Formulated 


In Advance Major Need: Gonference Board 


contracts will again become | 
| Net 


Asserting that cancellation of war 
a major national issue on Armistice Day, 
Economics of the National Industrial Conference Board suggests that | 


the Division of Industrial 


“a fully integrated cancellation policy formulated in advance of the 
end of the war” would facilitate post-war readjustment. 
Cancellation of war contracts by all Gover nment agencies may 


aggregate from $25,000,000,000 to“ 
$60,000,000,000, or even more, de- | 
pending upon assumptions which 
cannot be verified at this time, 
according to the Board. It points 
out that in the last war total can- 
cellations of all 
agencies were the equivalent of 
23% of total war expenditures 
through April, 1919 but whatever 
the actual scale of the aftermath 
of cancellations following the 
close of World War II, the dis- 
ruptions and problems 
from curtailment and 
of war work in process will nec- 
essarily be 
pared with World War I by 
greater proportion of national re- 
sources devoted to the present 
conflict. The Board adds that 
the number of civilians engaged 
in war work is currently about 
two and a half times as great as 
in the last war; 


nation’s gross national product is 
being channeled into the war ef- 
fort as against a maximum of a/| 
fourth for World War I. 

Upon conclusion of a study of 
the exnerience of World War ! 


and of the existing situation as 


regards the much larger war con- | 


tracts of World War II, the Board 
concludes that a cancellation pol- 
icy carefully formulated in ad- 
vance “would clarify the complex 
relationships developed during 
the war among Government, | 
prime contractors, subcontractors, 
and basic material suppliers. The 


Government | 


arising | 
revocation | 


intensified as com- | 
the | 


fully half of all | 
industrial production and of the | 


'economic basis, 


Board uieo has the following to 
say: 

“Cancellation problems of 
World War I were complicated 


|and prolonged by failure to pre- 


pare adequately for that even- 
tuality during the war. At the 
time of the Armistice, the War 
Department had numerous in- 
formal contracts outstanding 
which were legally defective 
while many of the formal war 
contracts did not contain cancel- 
lation clauses. The _ standard 
clause was not adopted until the 
final six weeks of hostilities. Each 
of the Army’s 31,000 claims, ac- 
cording to the late Secretary 
Baker, was a potential law suit. 
“Over two-fifths of these claims 
|remained unliquidated by June 
|30, 1919, while a tenth of them 
required two years or more of in- 
vestigation and negotiation. When 
cancellation terms are left to 
post-war decision, it is inevitable 
| that more time is absorbed on this 
|feature than when the contract 
| was originally drawn. The post- 
| war environment involves a shift 
of relations between Government 
}and private industry 
with their war relationship. War 


overshadowing business arrange- 


‘ments. After an armistice the re- 


| industry groups in the study having assets of over 


compared | 
| Net profit before prior claims, 


| 

| urgencies invest the Government 
Pees a commanvueering authority | 
| 


| 


lationship is restored to a legal- | 


emphasis upon the relative bar- | 


with a greater | 


gaining power of each contract- | 


ing party.” 


| 000,000,000 


i Government to spend vast sums to 


Controls Will Check tnflation But Cannot 
Halt The Spiral 


Various 
the inflation spiral according to t 

The President’s strong stand 
fen the resistance of the War 
ilarly, the cut in rail rates 
higher railroad wages, 
industrial goods prices by 
ing transportation costs. The April 
war bond drive is aimed to take 
"up enough purchasing power 
commodities and stocks. 

3ut these efforts, or any 
of a similar nature, will not 
permanently the inflationary spi- 
ral of higher prices, higher wages, 
rising costs of production, and still 
higher prices. Such legal 
tions on the rise of wages 
prices do not touch the 
which nourish inflation. 


others 


roots 


recent anti-inflationary 


Labor 
is expected 
and at the same time help in the control of 
lower-¢ — 


to |} 
ease the inflation pressure on both | 


stop | 


. . } 
limita- | 
and | 


on their deposit 
need only put up a 
of the resulting in- 
deposits with the 
Reserve Bank 


ithe. Treasury 
books. They 
reserve of 20% 
crease in their 
District Federal 
(14% in the case of “country” 
banks). This raises total avail- 
jable buying power in the form of 
demand deposits subject to check 
by the amount of the bank’s sub- 
scription less required reserve. 
Not all banks use this privilege, 
but the net result is to expand 
bank deposits by 70-80% of the 
amount of bonds banks buy. More 
ithan $20 billion will thus be added 
to the nation’s effective money 
supply this year. This is a potent 
inflation force that cannot be nul- 


moves will check but not halt 
he United Business Service. 
on prices will unquestionably 
Board to wage demands. 
to spike the demands 


stif- 
Sim- 
lor 


additny 
Allie 


equip our 
sustain our 


|}maintain and 
|forces, and to 
Total spending this year will be 
close to $100 billion. Of this 
amount, tax receipts will probably 
|cover about 30% About $70 bil- 
lion must be borrowed. Probably 
jnot more than $40 billion of this | llified by legalistic restraints on 
will be taken up by private and ! wages and prices 

institutional investors (other than it . 

banks). The rest must come from | ae 


the banking system. To Pay Further Div, 


| Reserve System can subscribe to 


It is absolutely necessary for the |Government bonds by placing the 


SEC Survey Of Relurn On Invested Capital 


The Securities 
lic another in the series of statistical reports of the “Survey of 
American Listed Corporations.” This survey of Return on Invested 
Capital” is based on data taken from registration statements and 
annual reports filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission 
by corporations having securities registered on Dec. 31, 1941, under 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 
able by the SEC we also quote: 


“Eight hundred and seventy-eight companies and their consol-| amount equal to 10% 


idated subsidiaries having invested capital of approximately $29 
in 1941 are included in this survey 
years 1936-1941 inclusive. The companies classified in 59 
facturing groups were selected because of their importance to 
war effort. 

“It is a survey of profits and invested capital. and data are pre- 
sented for each company and for combined industry groups. Some 
of the more important items shown in the report are invested cap- 
ital; net profit before prior claims, interest and income taxes; 
visions for income taxes; net profit after 
interest’ and income taxes to in- 
vested capital; the ratio of net profit before income taxes to invested | 
capital, and the ratio of net profit after all charges to invested capital. 
“A combined summary for all 59 manufacturing groups is pre- 

in the following table: 


manu- 


(Dollar Figures in Millions) 
1936 1937 1938 

795 3836 840 
25,036 26,572 26,730 


GRAND TOTAL 
1941 
864 
28,739 


1939 
848 


No. of registrants in each year 
,097 


Invested capital 

Net profit before prior 
and income taxes 

Prior claims and interest 

Provision for income taxes 

Net profit after all charges 

Net profit before prior claims, interest 
and income taxes as a percent of in- 
vested capital a 

profit before income taxes 
percent of invested capital 

Net profit after all charges as a 
cent of invested capital 


27 
claims, interest 
6,050 
199 
3,009 
2,842 


2,444 
210 
413 

821 


2,711 x F 1,562 
208 210 
404 : 273 

2,099 . 1,080 


21.1 
as a 

20.4 
per- 
9.9 


8.4 4.0 


“The combined data show that ‘Net Profit before Prior Claims, 
Interest and Income Taxes as a percent of Invested Capital’ was 
10.8% in 1936, 11.9% in 1937,-declined to 5.8% in 1938, and there- 
after increased to 9.0% in 1939, 13.0% in 1940 and 21.1% in 1941. 
Following a similar pattern ‘Net Profit before Income Taxes as a 
percent of Invested Capital’ rose from 10.0% in 1936 to 11.1% in 
1937, declined to 5.1% in 1938 and thereafter rose from 8.3 in 
1989 to 12.2% in 1940 and 20.4% in 1941. ‘Net Profit after All 
Charges as a percent of Invested Capital’ rose from 84% in 1936 
to 9.1% in 1937, declined to 4.0% in 1938, and then rose to 6.7% in 
1939, 8.4% in 1940 and 9.9% in 1941.” 


/e 


The rates of return on invested capital for five. of. the largest 
$2,000,000 ,000 


each in 1941 are summarized in the following table: 


Oil Refining: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Net profit before prior claims, interest 
and income taxes as a percent of in- 
vested capital 
Net profit before income taxes 
percent of invested capital 
Net profit after all charges as a 
cent of invested capital 
Steel Producers with Blast Furnace Facilities: 
Net profit before prior claims, interest 
and income taxes as a percent of in- 
vested capital 
Net profit before income taxes 
percent of invested capital 
Net profit after all charges as a per- 
cent of invested capital 
Non-Ferrous Metals incl. Smelting and Refining: 
Net profit before prior claims, interest 
and income taxes as a percent of in- 
vested capital : wh 
Net profit before income taxes as 
percent of invested capital 
Net profit after all charges as a per- 
cent of invested capital ; 7 


Chemicals: 


8.11 10.19 10.48 
as a 

6.94 8.96 9.50 
per- 

6.00 74 6.84 


17.37 
as a 
4.25 16.66 


7.01 


3.52 


& 9.21 13.33 


a 


8.87 13.06 


56 11.04 


interest 
and income taxes as a percent of in- 
vested capital i 

Net profit before income taxes 
percent of invested capital 

Net profit after all charges as a per- 
cent of invested capital__-_ ; 


Automobiles: 
Net profit before prior claims, interest 
and income taxes as a percent of in- 
vested capital a . 
Net profit before income taxes as 
percent of invested capital-__- 
Net profit after all charges as a per- 
cent of invested capital 


as a 


39.76 
a 


17.38 


and Exchange Commission on April 11 made pub- | 


From the advices made avail-| 


the | 


pro- | 


| 
| 
all charges; and the ratio} 
| 





las 


which covers the/ bonds 


| 


| pate 





39.60 


Member banks of the Federal | 
On Jt. Stock Land Bank 


price of the bond to the credit "| Bonds Of Portland, Ore. 


George B. Guthrie, Receiver of 
the Oregon - Washington Joint 
Stock Land Bank of Portland 
(Ore.), issued the following an- 
neuncement to all persons hav- 
ing claims against the bank repre- 
sented by bond, coupon obligations 
or receiver's certificates: 
“A further dividend designated 

dividend number 6, in an 
of the out- 
of farm loan 
the Oregon- 
Washington Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Portland, Portland, Ore., 
and unmatured interest accrued 
thereon up to and including April 
30, 1936, has been declared as of 
the close of business April 15, 
1943. 

“This dividend is being distrib- 
uted out of the proceeds derived 
from the liquidation of pledged 
assets of the bank and is payable 
only ‘te persons who have proved 
and filed claims against the bank 
upon such bonds and/or interest 
coupons representing sdid unma- 
tured interest. Holders of inter- 
est coupons which matured prior 
to May 1, 1936, will not partici- 
in this dividend as to such 
coupons inasmuch as such coupons 
are payable from a special trust 
fund on deposit with The United 
States National Bank of Portland, 
Ore. 

“The dividend is payable to 
persons who, at the close of busi- 
ness on April 15, 1943, are regis- 
tered holders of receiver's certifi- 
cates as to the delivery of bonds 
and/or coupons to the receiver 
and of the making of proof of 
claim thereon, and te all other 
persons having claims against the 
bank which are based upon the 
aforesaid. bond and/or coupon 
obligations if, as, and when such 
persons deliver their respective 
obligations to the receiver and 
make the required proof of claim 
relative thereto. 

“As provided in the receiver's 
certificate, checks for the amount 
of such dividend will be mailed 
to said registered holders of said 
receiver's certificates at their 
spective addresses as the same ap- 
pear upon the books of the Re- 
eeiver. The books of the Receiver 
will not be open from April 15, 
1943, to April 30, 1943, both dates 
inclusive, for registration of trans- 
fers. of receiver’s certificates. - It 
is anticipated that dividend checks 
will be mailed on or about April 
30, 1943. 

“Holders of bonds and coupons, 
who have not delivered their 
bonds and coupons to the Receiver 
and have not made proof of claim 
thereon, should promptly secure 
from the Receiver the forms nec- 
essary for such delivery and such 
proof.” 


standing principal 
issued by 


re=- 
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Bank. and Insurance Stocks 


This Week — 


Bank Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 
Last week this column discussed how relatively short-lived may 


be industrial leadership, as exempl 


ified in the changing composition 


of the Dow-Jones Industrial Average, and how relatively enduring | 


is leadership in the fire insurance 


during leadership is also a characteristic of commercial banking. 


field. This same quality of en- 


Banking is an essential and irreplaceable service, without which 


neither business nor government® 
could function efficiently. Hence, | 
it is immune to those destructive 

technological changes which so| 
often sound the death knell of 

hitherto prosperous industrial and | 
business enterprises. As a result, 
leadership in banking has en- 

dured, and the leading banking 

institutions of our grandfathers 

are also among the leaders of to- 

day. They have interesting and 

even romantic histories, and many 

of them have played important 

roles in the Epic of America. 


Bank of New York, New York; 
Age 159 Years—Organized five 
years before the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Of all the founders of the bank, 
Alexander Hamilton, then but 27 
years of age, played for several 
years the most active part. It 
was the first bank in New York, 
and for 15 years the only bank. 
Dividends have been paid contin- 
uously since organization. 

Bank of The Manhattan Co., 
New York; Age 144 Years—Char- 
tered in 1799 as a water company, 
but through the astuteness of 
Aaron Burr a clause was written | 
into its charter permitting its sur- 
plus to be used “in any other 
monied transaction not inconsist- 
ent with the Constitution and 
laws of the State and the United 
States.” In 1842, the City of New 
York inaugurated its own water 
system and thereafter the com- 
pany devoted itself exclusively 
to banking operations. Its un- 
broken dividend record extends 
back 96 years. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York; Age 131 Years—Though or- 
ganized in 1905 as the Citizens 
Trust Co. of Brooklyn, its history 
dates back to the organization of 
the New York Manufacturing Co. 
in 1812 and of the old Phenix 
Bank founded in 1812. The pres- 
ent institution represents succes- 
sive mergers of more than a score 
of smaller ones over a period of 
several years. Dividends have 
been paid in every year since 
1909. 

National City Bank, New York; 
Age 131 Years—Organized in 1812 
as the City Bank of New York, it 
opened its doors but a few days 
before war broke out, and actively 
assisted the Government to float 
its war loans. It is the second) 
largest bank in the United States. 
Dividends have been paid unin- 
terruptedly since 1853. 


Chemical Bank and Trust Co., 
New York; Age 120 Years—Char- 
tered as the New York Chemical | 
Manufacturing Co. in 1823, the 
year in which President Monroe | 
formulated the “Monroe Doc- 


trine.” It conducted a combined 
chemical and banking business | 
until 1844, when the chemical de- 
partment was liquidated. In the’ 
panic of 1857 it was the only bank | 
in New York to maintain specie | 
payment and was dubbed “Old 


'the California gold rush; 


| nia. 
| to 
|'branch banking, legalized by the 


1898. 
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Bullion.” Its unbroken dividend 
record is 116 years. 

Irving Trust Company, New) 
York; Age 105 Years—Established 
in 1851 during the early years of 
it was 
named after Washington Irving, | 
in whose honor a dinner was 
given to celebrate the opening of 
the bank. If consideration is 
given to banks which have been 
merged, its history dates back to 
1838 when, during the Presidency | 
of Martin Van Buren, The Amer- 
ican Exchange Bank was organ- 
ized. Dividends have been paid 
without a break over the past 38 
years. 

Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York; Age 104 Years—Although 
organized as the New York Guar- | 
anty and Indemnity Co. in 1864, 
its history actually commenced 
with the founding of the National 
Bank of Commerce in 1839, which 
merged with Guaranty in 1929. It 
became especially prominent at 
the time of World War I, when 
it was credited with handling 
more foreign business than any 
other American banking institu- 
tion. Its unbroken dividend rec- 
ord is 51 years. | 

Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co., New York; Age 92 Years— 
Traces its history back to pre- 
Civil War days when, in 1851, 
Hanover National Bank was or- 
ganized. It was originally located 
in the famous India House on 
Hanover Square, New York. Its 
unbroken dividend record extends | 
back 79 years. 


Corn Exchange Bank Trust | 
Co., New York; Age 90 Years—_ | 


Organized in 1853, during the pe- | 
‘riod of prosperity which followed 


| 


the discovery of gold in Califor- | 
realize the _ possibilities n| 


New York State Legislature in 


| without a break since the year of | 


organization. 


United States Trust Company, | 
New York; Age 90 Years—Char- | 
tered in 1853 by an act of the! 


New York State Legislature: it | 
was one of the first companies | 
organized in the country to tran- | 
sact exclusively the business of a' 


_ Bank Act of 1863. 


leaders 
instance in Boston, Philadelphia, | 


| well-prepared, 


| Tih. 
|}analyzed have been selected by 


Dividends have 
since 


trust company. 
been paid uninterruptedly 
1854. 

First National Bank, New York; 
Age 80 Years—Organized in 1863, 
it was the first bank to receive 
a charter under the National 
For many years 
it has been closely affiliated with 
the House of Morgan. It deals 
almost exclusively with large ac- 
counts. Dividends have been paid 
without interruption since 1864. 


Chase National Bank, New 
York; Age 66 Years—Organized in | 
1877, during the secondary post- 
Civil War depression, and named 
after Abraham Lincoln’s Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Salmon P. 
Chase. It now ranks as the larg- 
est bank in the country. Divi- 
dends have been paid uninter- 
ruptedly since 1878. 

New York Trust Co., New 
York; Age 54 Years—Established 
in 1889 as New York Security and 
Trust Co., at the height of the 
railroad building boom. It is 


‘commonly known as a Morgan 
| bank. 


Its unbroken dividend rec- 
ord extends back 39 years. 


The above 13 banks are all 


‘leading New York City institu- 


There are old-timers and | 
in other cities also, for | 


tions. 


Chicago, San Francisco, etc., but 
space does not permit sketching | 


| their histories at this time. 


Interesting Opportunities 
For Capital Gain 


An exceptionally attractive, | 
concise brochure | 
containing highlights on 15 | 
special situations which offer bet- | 
ter than average market enhance- | 
ment possibilities is now avail-| 
able for dealer distribution by | 

Adams & Co., investment brokers, 

231 South La Salle St., Chicago, 

The issues discussed .“j 
|Adams & Co. as_ investments | 
which at the present time are, 
benefiting because of their direct | 

or indirect war participation—and | 
—because they appear to have a} 

real and necessary post-war place | 
in the nation’s progress. Diversi- 

fication is the keynote, with high- | 
lighted items on lumber, coal, | 
utilities, transportation and real | 

estate. Each of the reports have) 

been prepared with a viewpoint | 
of presenting the outstanding | 
facts in a short, concise manner, | 
and can be readily absorbed “in a} 
glance.” This “in a_ glance’ | 
serves as a guide to a more com- | 

plete study of each of the special 
situations, which study can be} 
made in any of the _ standard | 
statistical services. The need by | 
brokers for this “in a glance” pro- 
cedure has been evident for some 


; time, Adams & Co. believes, as it | 


eliminates the “wading through” 
long, cumbersome reports and 
statistics, merely to find out if an 
interest is desired. This brochure 
gives a bird’s-eye view; then if| 
the situation looks interesting a} 
more intensive study can be 
made. The available supply of 
brochures is limited, so it is sug- 
gested that requests be made at 
once. 


Our Reporter’s 
Report 


(Continued from page 1475) 


refunding, and not a new money 
| undertaking, it would not inter- | 
'fere with the Treasury's vast war | 


Dividends have been paid | financing program, now in full) talent on 


| swing. 
Although no official explana- 
tion for the decision to delay 
the deal was given the Govern- 
ment’s financing was generally 
aecepted as the reason. But now | 
there is some talk of inability 
to have overcome certain tech- 
nicalities in the short time 
available to the company, 


| Council which the Chamber 
Commerce of the United States |‘ 


| Hotel, 


| surance and the War Effort.” 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


Quarterly dividend No. 99 of one dollar and | 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable June 1, 1943, has been 
declared to stockholders of record at the close | 
of business May 5, 1943. 

SANFORD B. WHITE, Secretary. 














NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 
The Board of Directors has declared a regular | 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- | 
standing Common Stock, payable on May 1, 1943 | 
to stockholders of record on April 15, 1943. The | 
transfer books will not close. | 


THOS, A, CLARK 
TREASURER 


March 25, 1943 


ror 


_ MEETING NOTICE — 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 

COMPANY } 
Roanoke, Virginia, April 5, 1943. | 
NOTICE & ANNUAL MEETING 
OF STOCKHOLDERS 

The Annual Meeting of Stockholders of Nor- 
folk and Western kailway Company will be 
heid, pursuant to the By-laws, at the principa) 
office of the Company in Roanoke, irginia, 
on Thursday, May 13, 1943, at 10 o'clock A. M., 
to elect four Directors for the term of three 
years, 

Stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness April 23, 1943, will be entitled to vote 
at such meeting. 

L. W. COX, Secretary. 








among other things the basis of 
guarantees by joint owners. 


Mexican Bonds A Cue 

News has a way of getting 
around, or perhaps some people 
who dabble in the foreign bond 
list are a bit psychic. 

At any rate the sudden burst 
of activity in Mexican bonds | 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange just before the an- 
nouncement that President 
Roosevelt was on tour again, 
aroused no little interest. 

When it developed that the 
| President was in Monterey, Mex.., 
from where he spoke Tuesday 
night, some followers of the bond 
market must have been a bit 
taken back. 


Insurance And War 
Effort To Be Discussed 
In N. Y. April 27-29 


The place of insurance—in all | 
of its forms—in wartime will be! 
thoroughly canvassed at a special | 
insurance session of the War'| 
of | 





will hold at the Waldorf-Astoria 
New York City, April si 
to 29. 

The session is scheduled in the | 
program under the heading, “In- 
In 


| attendance will be executives and 
leaders of the major branches of 


the insurance industry. 
Prominent among the speakers 


| will be Jesse H. Jones, Secretary | 
'of Commerce; W. Gibson Carey, | 


President, Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co. and former Presi- 
dent of the National Chamber, | 
and Dr. James S. McLester, Pro- | 
fessor of Medicine, University of 
Alabama, Birmingham, Chairman | 
of the National Chamber’s Health | 
Advisory Council and former | 
| President of the American Medi- | 
cal Association. 

The nation-wide Blue Network 
broadcast of most of the program, | 
‘beginning at 1:45 o'clock, will | 
provide a unique feature, since | 
this will be the first radio pro- | 
' gram ever to be broadcast in con- | 


It was one of the first yp through, since as it was a straight | nection with the entire insurance 


industry. In addition to the ad-| 
dresses, the broadcast will include 
dramatizations by professional 
“The War Services of 
'Fire, Casualty and Life Insur- 
ance.” | 
James L. Madden, Vice-Presi- 
'dent of the Metropolitan Life In- 
‘surance Co. and Chairman of the | 
Chamber’s Insurance Committee, 
will be Chairman of the session, 
and Paul L. Hardesty, Manager 
of the Chamber’s Insurance De- | 
partment, will be Secretary. 


! 





| Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. / 
Burlington Gardens, W. / 
64 New Bond Street, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£98,263,226 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 
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Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Paid-Up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Prop. 8,780,000 


£23,710,006 


Aggregate Assets 30th 


Sept., 1941 


£150,939,354 
SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 
General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


The Bank of New South Wales ts the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
876 branches in all States of Australia, ip 
New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, 
and London, it offers the most complete 
and efficient banking service to investora, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U. 8. A. 








NATIONAL BANK 


of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commerciai Register No. 1 Cairo 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . 43,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 


6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 


Branches in all the 
principal Towns in 


EGYPT and the SUDAN 








| of George V. Rotan & Co., 





NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, Cc. 

Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital______£2,000,000 
Reserve Fund________£2,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 











George V. Rotan Dead 
George V. Rotan, senior partner 
806 
Rusk Avenue, Houston, Texas, 
died of influenza at the age of 56. 
His illness was attributed by 
‘friends to the strain of work as 
'co-chairman of the Houston City 
Committee which raised $87,000,- 
000 in the campaign to build a 
new cruiser to replace the Hous- 
‘ton lost in the war. 


Frank Moll In Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N. Y. — Frank R. 
Moll has formed Frank R. Moll 
& Co., Inc., with offices in the 
_ Liberty Bank Building, to en- 
‘gage in the securities business. 
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N. Y. Savings Bank Committee Calls For 
United Action To Coordinate Post-War Planning 


(Continued from page 1474) 


history, much of it designed for 
the latest productive techniques. 
We will have greater sources of 
raw materials, natural and syn- 
thetic, than ever before. We will 
have the greatest number of 
skilled mechanics and technicians 
ever available to any nation. 
There will be a gigantic demand 


Harold Stone Frank H. Williams 


try, agriculture and labor com- 
bined through concerted action, 
and it is the duty and responsibil- 
ity of these groups to meet this 
challenge to justify our right to be 
a great and free nation.” 

The report also points to re- 
sponsibility of all groups to put 
aside self interest and distrust: 

“Our technique of mass produc- 
tion, technological achievements, 
talent for organization and ability 
to convert from peaceful pursuits 
to war are products of our eco- 
nomic system, so that today we 
are the ‘Arsenal of Democracy’ 
and the hope of the world. 

“The shape of tomorrow’s world 
will depend on the combined abil- 
ity of each group—industry, agri- 
culture and labor—to understand 


Philip A. Benson 


§ and solve responsibilities severally 


William L. De Bost James T. Lee 


Oliver W. Roosevelt Joseph A. Broderick 


Clarence M. Fincke Edward A. Richards 


for our products and services, not 
only in the American market but 
in world markets, and with our 
assumption of a leading position in 
aviation and shipbuilding we can 
reach the markets of the world. 
“It would seem, therefore, that 
with intelligent post-war planning 
by all groups, cooperating and co- 
ordinating their activities, we 
might embark on an era of un- 
precedented prosperity guided by 
the accumulated experience of 
previous cycles of expansion and 


decline. This is the task of indus- 


and jointly. Cooperation and mu- 
tual assistance must displace self- 
interest and mutual distrust. Each 
segment of our population must 
consider the welfare of the others 
and we must be so closely knit 
that the welfare of one segment is 
integrated with the welfare of all 
others. 

“Government also has its re- 
sponsibility. All wartime and 
emergency powers given to it for 
ihe proper prosecution of the war, 
should be restored to the people 
after the war as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

It is essential, the report con- 
tinues, for the country to have a 
tremendous production and dis- 
tribution of goods to attain and 
maintain a record breaking na- 
tional income to meet the inevit- 
able increase in cost of Govern- 
ment, and for a time, rehabilita- 
ing and policing the world. Post- 
war plans must include a decen- 
tralization of vast bureaucratic or- 
ganizations, simplification of the 
tax structure, and the abolition of 
taxes on capital gains and other 
restrictive measures which retard 
economic growth and discourage 
aew enterprise. Social Security 
should be based on hard work, 
yroduction of goods and services, 
ind ithrift. Private enterprise 
should be allowed to continue in 
the development of railroads and 
the transportation industry, and 
yublic utility fields. Employment 
must be made a joint objective of 
Government and industry during 
the transition from war to peace. 

In New York City the Savings 
Banks Committee recommends 
slanning on a broad scale by all 
interested groups within the City 
and this must be coordinated in a 
strong active central group such 
as the Regional Plan Association. 

The report also recommends 
more equitable distribution be- 
tween the state and city of taxes 
which originate in the city, includ- 
ing income, gasoline, stamp and 
corporate’ taxes. The further 
measures proposed are indicated 
as follows: 

“Cost of Government should be 
cut down and requirements made 
more strict for people applying tor 
relief. Changing conditions chal- 
lenge the progress of the city. 
Many benefits and civic services 
offered by the city result in ex- 
tremely high taxes which place a 
heavy burden upon real estate, 


and the city sales tax and others 


do not add to its attractiveness for 
business. Cooperation must be 
given to the Citizens Budget Com- 
mission and other organizations 
striving for the reduction in the 
cost of Government. Existing in- 
dustries and new industries must 
be fostered here in the city. Trans- 
portation companies, hotels, banks 
and associations should join in 
promoting the city throughout the 
country. Plans must be made to 
solve the traffic problem and the 
rehabilitations of blighted areas. 
Whatever plans are made in these 
regards by the city must be coor- 
dinated with those of private en- 
terprise and on the whole should 
only be used as a last resort to 
meet emergencies arising from 
large scale unemployment. The 
city should be developed asa style 
center, as an artistic and cultural 
center, as a market center, insur- 
ance center, amusement center 
and financial center. The Federal 
Government should make reason- 
able modifications in the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Laws without 
relaxing investor safeguards and 
cease to detract from the city’s 
pre-eminent position as the 
world’s leading financial center. 
“Likewise, planning for New 
York State must be on a coopera- 
tive basis, the report continues, 


and should provide for the wel- 


fare of all segments of the popula- 
tion. Many of the laws of the state 
have produced an adverse effect 
on its economy by driving out of 
the state desirable corporations 
and individuals and attracting less 
desirable individuals through lib- 
eral relief laws. Everything 
should be done to keep New York 
State in as favorable a position as 
its neighboring states. New in- 
dustries and products should be 
studied for development within 
the state. Existing business should 
be expanded and enlarged. Agri- 
culture and natural 
should also be expanded and de- 
veloped. Educational and research 
facilities should be enlarged and 
improved and more trade schools 
established for the benefit of those 
returning to peacetime activities 
from the armed forces and the war 
industries. 

“In conclusion, the people of the 
United States must call for free 
enterprise, free employment and 
the fullest production, consump- 
tion and exchange of goods so that 
increased savings and national 
thrift can be brought about. These 
recommendations are made so that 
savings banks as well as all indus- 
tries and persons may work and 
progress in a sound economy now 
and in the future.” 


President On Inspection Tour Of Camns— 
Visits President Gamache Of Mexice 


President Roosevelt and President Camacho of 


Mexico met in 


the City of Monterey in northern Mexico on April 20 and exchanged 
pledges to promote the closest understanding and continued unity 


of purpose between the peoples of 


the two countries. 


The Chief Executives joined in a radio broadcast to the peoples 
promises to work 


of Mexico and the United States, 


together for a common objective »—- 


and recognizing a mutual inter- 
dependence of their joint re- 
sources. 

Mr. Roose- 
velt’s visit to 
Mexico was 
in the course 
of an inspec- 

tion tour of 
American war 

factories and 
training 
camps, which 
the President 

beganon April 

13, when he 
left Washing- 
ton. This was 
the first time | 
in 34 years ft : 
that the Pres- | 
idents of the 
two neighbor- 
republics 
face to 


ing 
met 
face. 

Mr. Roosevelt, 
said in part: 

“Not less important than the 
military cooperation and the sup- | 
plies needed for the maintenance 
of our respective economies has | 
been the exchange of those ideas | 
and of those moral values which 
give life and significance to the) 
tremendous effort of the free peo- 
ples of the world. We in the} 
United States have listened with | 
admiration and profit to your) 
statements and addresses, Mr. 
President, and to those of your 
distinguished Foreign Minister. | 
We have gained inspiration and 
strength from your words. 

“In the shaping of a common) 
victory our peoples are finding! 
that they have common aspira- | 
tions. They can work together | 
for a common objective. Let us 
never lose our hold upon that 
truth. It contains within it the 
secret of future happiness and 
prosperity for all of us on both 
sides of our unfortified border. 
Let us make sure that when our 
victory is won, when the forces 
of evil surrender—and that sur- | 
render shall be unconditional— 
then we, with the same spirit and 
with the same united courage, will 
face the task of the building of 
a better world. 

“There is much work still to be 
done by men of good will on both} 
sides of the border. The great 


President Roosevelt 


in his address, 








to 


renewing war 
Mexican people have their feet 
set upon a path of ever greater 
progress so that each citizen may 
enjoy the greatest possible meas- 


‘ure of security and opportunity. 
|The Government 
| States 


of the United 
and my countrymen are 
ready to contribute to that prog- 


; Fess. 


“We recognize a mutual inter- 


dependence of our joint resources. 
| We know that Mexico’s resources 
| will 
/mon good of humanity. 


be developed for the com- 
We know 
that the day of the exploitation 
of the resources and the people 


of one country for the benefit of 
any group in another country is 


definitely over. 
; “It is time that every citizen 
in every one of the American re- 
publics recognizes that the good- 
neighbor policy means that harm 
one republic means harm to 
every republic. We have all of 
us recognized the principle of 
independence. It is time that we 
recognize also the privilege of in- 
terdependence upon 
other.” 
President 


one an- 


Camacho, among 


| other things, spoke of the degree 


the 
mo- 


cooperation and 
agricultural 
bilization of his country. 


military 
industrial 


of 
and 


The two Presidents spoke at a 
State dinner. Earlier in the day 
Presidents Roosevelt and Camacho 
had motorized Mexi- 


reviewed a 


| can division. 


Mr. Roosévelt’s tour of training 
camps started on April 14 at the 
Marine Corps station at Parris Is- 
land, §. C. The following day 
(April 15) he visted the Army 
Air cadets at Maxwell Field, Ala., 
and later the same day Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

The President then rested 
briefly at the “Little White 
House” at Warm Springs, Ga., 
and resumed his trip on April 17 
reviewing the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. Other places visited 
were Camp Forrest, Tenn., Camp 
Joseph T. Robinson in Arkansas. 


resources , 


Personnel Items 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Harold E. 
Keays, formerly with W. J. Ban- 
igan & Co., is now in the re- 
tail sales department of Amott, 
Baker & Co., Incorporated, 150 
Broadway. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—William G. 
Carey, previously with Seligman, 
Lubetkin & Co., is now associa- 
ted with Blair F. Claybaugh & 
Co., 72 Wall Street, as manager 
of the real estate bond and stock 
department. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

GLENDALE, CALIF. Lau- 
rence Casselman, previously with 
Bankamerica Company and Mar- 
shall, Sanders Incorporated, has 
become affiliated with Searl- 
Merrick Company, 107 East 
Broadway. 

(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — Bert 
S. Long is with Ceohu &, Torrey, 
which maintains Florida branches 
in the Metcalf Building, Orlando, 
and in the Walgreen Buitding, St. 
Petersburg. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Mel- 
ville Bruce McLean has become 
affiliated with Bingham, Walter 
and Hurry, 621 South Spring 
Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


PORTLAND, MAINE—Raiph M. 
Sommerville has been added to 
the staff of Timberlake & Co., 191 
Middle Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
SPRINGFIELD,MASS —Charles 
E. Pease is now with Barrett Her- 
rick & Company, Inc., Third Na- 
tional Bank Building. In the past 
Mr. Pease was with Geo. W. 
Smalley & Co. 


Result Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau announced on April 19 
that the tenders for $900,000,000, 
or thereabouts, of 91-day Treasury 
bills to be dated April 21 and to 
mature July 21, 1943, which were 
offered on April 16, 1943, were 
opened at the Federal Reserve 
Banks on April 19. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for $1,622,.219,000. 

Total accepted, $905,584,000. 

Range of accepted bids 

High—99.935 equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.257% 
per annum. 

Low—99.905 equivalent 
discount approximately 
per annum. 

Average price—99.906 equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.371% per annum 

(19% of the amount bid for 
the low prices was accepted.) 

The weekly offering of bills 
was increased from $800,000.000 to 
$900,000,000 on April 19 in view 
of the increase in maturing issues 
from $600,000,090 to $700,000,000 
and the Treasury’s desire to con- 
tinue its present policy of obtain- 
ing $200,000.000 weekly “new 
money.” 

There was. a maturity of $701,- 
511,000 in bills on April 21. 

—— a — ~ 
Attractive Situations 

Hudson River Day Line Second 
Mortgage 6s of 1956, Oklahoma 
City Ada-Atoka Railway first 5s 
of 1954, and Queen Dyeing Com- 
pany first 5s of 1944 offer inves- 
tors interesting possibilities ac- 
cording to descriptive circulars on 
these companies just issued by D. 
F. Bernheimer & Co., Inc., 42 
Broadway, New York City. Copies 
of these circulars may be had 
from the firm upon request. 





rate of 
0.376% 


at 


in 
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The 2nd War Loan is On! 


They GIVE their lives 
You LEND your money 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-920 








CANADIAN 


SECURITIES 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 
Two recent developments afford confirmation of Canada’s grow- 


ing financial strength. Although 
Dominion’s soundly conceived 
policies, 


and 
these developments cannot fail 


hardly unexpected in view of the 
zealously administered fiscal 
to give added assurance 


to American holders of Canadian securities. 
The first was Finance Minister J, L. Ilsley’s announcement in 


Parliament last week on Canada’se—- 


position with respect to U. S. dol- 
lar exchange. During the war 
years when we were still neutral 
it was difficult for Canada to ob- 
tain sufficient U. S. currency to 
purchase essential war materials 
from this country. Only by adopt- 
ing a course of strict self-denial 
in the matter of imports. and 
travel was it possible for her to 
fill war requirements 


value of the Canadian dollar 
the American market. 


The strain of this situation was | 


Hyde Park 
we commit- 


recognized in the 
agreement whereby 
ted 
cient war materials from Canada 
to balance her war 
from us. At that time the official 
rate of exchange between the two 
countries was pegged with the 
Canadian dollar at a 10% dis- 
count from pre-war parity. 

Even after the Hyde Park 
“reciprocal trade agreement” 
for war materials became ef- 
fective, Canada maintained re- 
strictions on civilian imports 
with the result that she now 
has an exchange balance with 
the United States in both her 
war materials and non-war ac- 
counts. This was the basis for 
Mr. Ilsley’s announcement that 
it was the Government's inten- 
tion henceforth to “avoid build- 
ing up a large surplus or run- 
ning into a deficit” with respect 
to U. S. dollar exchange. 

Having tightened her national 
belt to meet the insatiable de- 
mands of war during a period of 


over two years when she was the | 


only nation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere openly fighting the Axis, 
and having continued her all-out 
fiscal and productive efforts when 
strong allies came to take over an 
increasing share of the burden, 
Canada is now in an exception- 
ally sound position, both finan- 
cially and morally, at the table 
of the United Nations. 

The second development also 
relates to Canada’s improving fi- 


without | 
seriously impairing the exchange | 
in | 


ourselves to purchase suffi- | 


purchases | 





nancial position, but on another 
front—that of food supplies. The 
record of Canadian agriculture is 
fully equal to that of our own in 
the vital matter of production. 
| And in the hardly less vital mat- 
ter of price control our Admin- 
istration’s dilatory bunglings are 
|} put to shame by the Canadian 
record. Although we have the 
largest supply of wheat in his- 
tory, pressure group politics have 
driven the price up to a point 
where American millers can af- 





spite of the 52¢-per-bushel tariff 
which, our Good Neighbor policy 
| nothwithstanding, still prevails. 
Now, in a belated effort to head 
off further inflation, our Govern- 
ment was reported last week to 


| be negotiating for the purchase of 


for resale at low prices to dairy 
and livestock farmers for use as 
| feed. Fortunately, Canada’s wheat 
reserve of 750,000,000 bushels— 
‘approximately equal to a 
year’s normal consumption in this 
| countryv—is ample to meet the de- 
‘mand. Meanwhile, our Govern- 


ment is in the ridiculous position | 


of not being able to sell its own 
large supplies of wheat below 
parity 
|cept as permitted by Act of Con- 
gress. 

However much one might wish 
'for a more statesmanlike admin- 


|jistration of this difficult problem | 


in the United States, the very 
fact that supplies are in abun- 
}dance is something to be thank- 
'ful for. As long as we have them, 
| we can rest assured that a way— 
most likely a cumbersome and 
|expensive one—will be 
| get them into the channels of dis- 
tribution once the need _ has 
reached the “crisis” stage. 
Meanwhile, Canada will no 
doubt be happy to sell us all the 


| wheat and coarse grains that we | pie 
| Association 


want—and at fair prices, too. One 
result so far Canada is 
cerned will be a further strength- 


as 


ening of her civilian or non-war | . ° : 
~ | Executive Council was also held | 


|in Chicago on Feb. 2, 1943, six of | 


account with the United States. 


Treasury Offers ’/2% Certificates 


Treasury Certificates of Indebted) 
for 0.65% 


of Series F, also maturing May 
par for par, and the offering of 
the new certificates will be lim- 
ited to the amount of securities 
of the two maturing issues ten- 
dered and accepted in payment 
therefor. Cash subscriptions will 
not be received. As announced 
on March 12, this exchange oper- 
ation will be conducted outside of 
the Second War Loan Campaign. 
The offering of a new security 
to holders of the two maturing 
issues, it was said, is not to be 
considered as a_ precedent for 
future refunding operations of 
the Treasury. 


1ess of Series C-1944, in exchange 


Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness of Series C-1943, 
maturing May 1, 1943, and *4% Commodity Credit Corporation Notes | 
l, 


1943. Exchanges will be made 


The Treasury’s announcement 
further explained: 

“The certificates 
will be dated Mav 


offered 
1943, and 


now 
l, 


will bear interest from that date | 
| set forth 


% of 1% per 
semi-annually 
and May 1, 
mature May 1, 1944. 
be issued in bearer 
form only. in denominations of 
$1,000, $5,000, $10,000, $100,000 
and $1,000,000. 


“Pursuant to the provisions of 
the Public Debt Act of 1941, in- 


the rate of 
payable 
1, 19438, 


at 
num, 
N nV. 
They will 
They will 


an- 
on 
1944. 


| huge amounts of Canadian wheat | 


($1.58 basis Chicago), ex- | 


| affiliates 


found to| 


|in Chicago on Feb. 3, 


con- | 


| offered shall 


In Exchange For Two Maturing Issues 


|pon due May 1, 


William Perry Brown Reports To NSTA 


On Association’s Activities To Date 


Over 1,100 Firms Represented In Membership 

William Perry Brown, President of the National Security Traders 
Association, has forwarded to the members a report covering the 
activities of the association for the period Oct. 1, 1942 to April 15, 


1943. 


In his report, Mr. Brown declared: 


“Although it may not be necessary to point out to you the value 


of your membership in the assoc 
point most strongly to you 
cause the advantage you derive 
in a personal and business way 
is unquestionably of prime 
portance and 
enables you 
to be closely 
associated 
with approxi- 
mately 2,000 
fellow mem- 
bers, all striv- 
ing for the 
same purpose. 
The Associa- 
tion is con- 
stantly work- 
ing in 
behalf on the 
problems con- 
fronting the 
industry and 
is recognized 
Wm. Perry Brown ,, . t st anding 
factors in the 





Securities Industry. 

| “The membership has not de- 
|creased to the extent that might 
be expected due to those who 
| have joined the armed forces, and 
will be approximately 2,000 mem- 
| bers. It is most interesting to 
| know that these members repre- 
|sent something over 1,100 firms 
| throughout the United States. The 
| Association is proud of the num- 
| ber of its members in the armed 


|try. It is likewise proud of the 
| personal sacrifices being made by 
the members by devoting their 


| efforts in the sale of War Bonds| of the Public Relations Commit- | ever, 
ful] |@nd their work with the various | tec. 


Victory Fund €ommittees. 
“Economy has been uppermost 
|in the minds of your officers and 
‘members of the Executive Coun- 
'cil and the operations of your As- 


{sociation have gone forward at 


the least 
were called 


possible expense. 
upon through your | 
for an additional con- 
tribution of $2.00 a member in 
excess of your regular $1.00 an- 
nual dues and it is most gratify- 
ing to state that out of a total 
of 21 affiliates 13 have already 
paid their contributions and the | 
balance have either already ap- | 
proved this action or they are| 
still considering the matter. 

“A most successful meeting of 
the National Committee was held 
1943 with 
23 officers and National Commit- 
teemen present at the meeting. 
In addition there were in excess 
of 75 out of town members of the 
in attendance at the) 
cinner of the Bond Traders Club | 
of Chicago which was held on| 
February 2nd. A meeting of the} 








terest upon the certificates now | 
not have any ex- 
emption, as such, under Federal | 


| tax acts now or hereafter enacted. | 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau announced on April 19) 
the offering, through the: Federal Reserve Banks, of one-year ‘4.3% 


“Subscriptions will be received | 


at the Federal Reserve Banks and | 
Treasury | 

| 
and 


Branches, and at the 
Department, Washington, 
should be accompanied by a like | 


| face amount of the maturing cer- | 


tificates or notes, with final cou-| 
1943, detached. 
“The right is reserved to close | 


‘the books as to any or all sub-! 


scriptions at any time without no- | 
tice. Subject to the reservations 
in the official circular. 
all subscriptions will be allotted | 
in full. 

“The be re- 


certificates will 


| deemed in cash at maturity and 


will carry no exchange privileges. | 
“There are now outstanding 
$1,505,727,000 of the Series C-1943 


| certificates and $289,458,000 of the 


Series F* notes.” 


be-® 


im- | 


your | 


as one of the) 


iation, I would like to stress this 





the nine members were present. 
“The Special Executive Com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Joseph 
|W. Sener, Mr. B. Winthrop Piz- 
zini and myself, has been most 
active on legislation, rules and 
regulations affecting our indus- 
try. This committee in its en- 
tirety met during the month of 
October, 1942 at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, with Mr. Wallace 
H. Fulton, Executive Director of 
ithe National Association of Se- 
|curities Dealers and I am pleased 
to report that Mr. Fulton was 
| most cooperative and helpful. The 
committee at the same time met 
with Mr. James A. Traynor of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in its office in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Mr. Traynor 
gave us the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Disclosure Rule with 
|him in its entirety and I am 
| pleased to report that we had a 
|most successful meeting. This 
|committee has worked closely 
|with the various other associa- 


| 


the industry and there is consid- 


ford to buy Canadian wheat in| 1 believe the total for this year | erable additional work to be ac- 


| complished during this year. The 

| membership may be assured that 
they are being properly repre- 

| sented and we are confident that 

| the good derived from these many 

| contacts is most beneficial. 

| 


copy of the article “The Wrong 


| 


|see where 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 





,; eral Reserve System, members 
of the Boards of the 12 Federal 
Reserve District Banks, and 
others. The article was reprinted 
in the “Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle” as well as other fi- 
/nancial publications and newspa- 
pers throughout the country. The 
Public Relations Committee is 
most hopeful of the ultimate re- 
sults to be derived from this 
article and its work concerning 
Regulations “T” of the Federal 
Reserve Board. You can readily 
this work can be of 
immense value to the members 
of this Association. 

“The War Bond Committee, of 
which Mr. Frank P. Meyer is 
Chairman, has been most actively 
engaged in carrying on this most 
important work. This committee 
has been in communication with 
the Treasury Department and has 
offered the full cooperation and 
assistance of your association in 
the sale of War Bonds and Treas- 
ury Bonds through the Victory 
Fund Committees throughout the 
country. This committee has 
urged the continued good coop- 
eration of our members and we 
are confident that the success of 
the Victory Fund Drives can be 


| attributed in part to the excellent 


i 2 4 
tions on the problems confronting | . - : : 
| | Austin Tobin of New York, Sec- 





work being done by the members 
of this Association. 

“The Municipal Committee, of 
which Mr. Russel M. Dotts is 
Chairman, reports that it is 
working very closely with Mr. 


retary of the Conference on State 
Defense and that he had a meet- 
ing with Mr. Tobin recently in 
behalf of the Municipal Commit- 
tee of this Association. It is felt 
that the Municipal Committee 
will complete a most successful 


“During the month of January | year in the work that it is carry- 
and defense forces of this coun-|the membership was furnished a | !"8 ON. 


“It has been impossible to offi- 


Formula,’ which was written by | cially visit all of the affiliates be- 


Mr. irwin R. Harris, Chairman 
This booklet was likewise 
distributed to the Governors and 
Directors of the National 
ciation of Securities Dealers, Inc., 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, members of the 
|Board of Governors of the Fed- 


You | 


Asso- | 


cause of our economy plan. How- 
official visits have been 
|made by the officers to some of 
|the fall and winter dinner meet- 
ings of various affiliates. it is 
hoped that the officers will be 
able to attend meetings of other 
| affiliates during the balance of 
this year.” 


Impressive Increase In Trading 
With Trend Of Stock Prices Upward 


Gen. Ayres Sees Reason For Market Strength In Profits 
To Speculators 


Although the trend of stocks has been generally upward for 
year and has carried price averages up as much as 50%, the volume 


of trading has shown an 


impressive 


ced 
2 


increase, Brigadier-General 


Leonard P. Ayres points out in the April 15 issue of the Cleveland , 


Trust Company’s 


ments because they have 
place while the burdens of taxa- 
tion have grown heavier, and 
while both corporate earnings 

and the pay- 


ments of divi- , 


have 
decreas- 
He like- 
wise com- 
ments on the 
fact that “in 
addition, the 
problems of 
industry are 
growing more 
difficult, as 
shortages of 
manpower de- 
velop, and 
those of 
transportation 
and materials 
become more 
threatening.’ 
“No doubt,” 
he says, “one reason for the long 
bull market is that people in gen- | 


dends 
been 


ing.” 


Gen. L. P. Ayres 


'eral are increasingly confident ol 


victory in our two wars.” ‘“Prob- 
ably,” he states, “an even more 
important explanation is to be 
found in the fact that people have 
more money to spend than ever 
before, and progressively fewer 
things to buy.” Likewise, he adds, 


“Business Bulletin.” 
“it is worth while to consider the probable causes of thes 
taken¢ 


General Ayres observes that 
e develop- 
people “cannot back new business 
enterprises,” and “there are few 
opportunities for new venture 
capital.” Continuing, he says: 

“While it is true that industry 
is earning less than it was a year 
ago, and paying smaller divi- 
dends, it is also to be noted that 
last April, when this bull market 
started, stock prices were at ex- 
ceptionally low levels, and even 
now dividend yields of high grade 
stocks are well above the returns 
available from sound bonds, ,or 
from savings deposits. Moreover, 
present shortages of goods keep 
reminding people that backlogs 
of demand are being built up, 
which will afford great opportun- 
ities in post-war times. 

“Probably there is a still more 
important reason for the strength 
of this bull market after it had 
run for so long a time, and that 
is that almost everyone who 
speculated in it made profits. Per- 
haps the profits were not large, 
but they were consistent, and 
they were gained with the great- 
est of ease. Many of the current 
speculators are newcomers who 


|} have no harrowing memories of 


margin calls. They have been 


having a wonderful time.” 
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Our Reporter On ‘‘Governments’”’ 


By S. F. PORTER 


This is terrific, stupendous, magnificent and, choose your own 
adjective if you can find a more dramatic one . . . . This is so big. 
so great, so inspiring a response that even the most optimistic of the 
optimists are at a loss for words to describe what they are seeing 
... Don’t gasp .... But one forecast from a leading Government bond 
dealer in the country today was that the total subscription might hit 
the $19,000,000,000 mark! . . . Another man, known for his conserva- 
tism, says $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 over the oficially stated goal 
of $13,000,000,000 for the second war loan drive would not be at all 
surprising . ... As for this commentator, the prediction here that 
$15,000,000,000 to $16,000,000,000 would be subscribed—and the flat 
statement that the objective was not $13,000,000,000 but far above 
that figure—now not only are vindicated but are proved too cautious. 
.... We're still at the beginning of the campaign, of course, and 
beyond question the impetus will be less telling at the end of this 
week, but what is more important is that already the orders are 
exceeding all estimates and the bank buying of the 2s is still to 


come .... 
What has it meant to the market?’ And what will it mean?.... 


Consider these points, which are of vital significance to every in-| ; 


vestor, actual and potential .... 

(1) The market is strong, buoyant, moving ahead in a way 
that no one—inciluding the Federal Reserve and the Treasury— 
anticipated .... 

(2) Priees of long-term bonds are advancing sharply with 
the last four tax-exempt issues in the heaviest demand of 
months .... 

(3) Buying is coming from banks all over the country, rep- 
resents real investment, not speculative playing with the mar- 
ket ...... 

(4) This buying is certain to continue, for the banks of the 
nation are just starting to recognize they must enter the open 

‘market and pick up securities if they’re going to employ all 
their excess funds and use their war loan accounts .... They 
are not being given much of a chance at new issues and they 
know that, if possible, they’ll be given less opportunity to buy 
them at par.... 

(5) The Federal Reserve Open Market Committee hasn’t had a 
thing to do on the supporting side of the list, and although it may 
do some buying and selling, the feeling is the Federal will just sit 
beck and let its own securities rise and show a profit, too... . 

(6) The sentiment of optimsim around the New York financial 
district today is something not seen for years .... And the general 
prediction is that after this deal is over and the “over the top” 


the original “unstated” goal... 


then, is the real oversubscription 


Maybe $17,000,000,000, probably even more. . 


. What we're talking about now, 
in terms of the inside setup... . 
. . Why the 


optimism? .... Because this drive actually is reaching into the 


out-of-town, out-of-the-way districts . . 


. . The war bond buy- 


ing we’re seeing was totally unexpected, and the way things 
| look now way over the $1,000,000,000 goal set for this month’s 
purchase will be hit .... Out-of-town institutions, small firms, 
corporations, professional people are picking up the 24s and 2s 


in tremendous quantities .... 


So the ideas formed before the drive which were based on big 


institutional buying are being cast aside . 


... That big-time buying 


will happen anyway and the little stuff will raise the quota. . 
Not much borrowing-to-buy bonds going on but there’s enough 
to encourage feeling that this market will become a much more 


familiar trading medium in another six months . 


... When the time 


for picking up the bonds in full arrives and subscribers either have 


to put up the cash or sell out... 


| on a permanent basis .... 


On premiums, here are the forecasts . 
will get up to 1% point premium in three weeks . 


. It suggests a more active market 


.. . Feeling is the 2%s 


ebove that by mid-May, assuming the market continues as active 


and strong as is indicated .... 


Some switching—but not as 


standing 2s of 1952/50 into the new 2s.. 


As for the 2s, they may reach the 100.20 level in May, it is said 
. . . Depending on how wide is the subscription to the 2s... 


much as could be—from the ‘out- 


| other non-banking investors eligible to buy the 2s at this time ... 


| (Commercial banks can’t until the last three days of the drive) .. . 
Fact that there’s not more shifting out of the outstanding 2s into! 


the new issue is another confirmation of market’s strength... . 








Hanes Committee Report Gites Continued — 
Loss Of Trade By New York Gity 


(Continued from page 1476) 


'nor Dewey, the committee said 
'that it was “deeply impressed 
| with the gravity of the economic 
|problems facing our principal 


| 
| 
| 


| 


figures have been disclosed, the market really will get going on the} 


upside . 


TAX-EXEMPTS 

Where the real strength has shown up lately is in those last 
four tax-exempt issues .... The ones mentioned in this column 
frequently and highly recommended during the last six weeks... 
They are: 

(1) The 2%s of 1960/55, selling at 110.10 at this writing, to 
vield 1.90% to call and 2.14% to maturity .... 

These bonds have been acting beautifully ....Tremendous buy- 
ing of them reported all over the country .... High coupon plus 
good maturity (only 12 years on the call date) plus tax-exemption 
contributing to movement... . 

No telling what will happen over a period of years, but since 
this is a column of reporting, it’s worth mention that one dealer 
thinks the 2%s eventually will sell at 114 .... Maybe in a few 
years—after the tax-exempts have been cut by another few billions 
ve 2d gy investors who need them really start scrambling for the 
bonds..... 

(2) The 2%4s of 1959/56, selling at 109.14, to yield 1.94% to call, 
2.06% to maturity .... 

Nothing especial to report about these except that they’re in 
great demand, too . Feeling is banks won’t be selling tax- 


exempts when they recognize their value even if they have good| even the prevention of serious 


profits ....As one commentator put it: “They just can’t afford to 
sell them and take the burden of excess profits taxes” . . 


| 
| 
| 


“| 


| 
| 
| 


John W. Hanes David Dubinsky 


| city, not merely during the war, 
| but especially in the post-war 
period.” 

| Stating that the “problem of 
| business and employment oppor- 
‘tunities in New York City are 
not of a character” that can im- 
| mediately be solved, the commit- 
| tee declared that the “continu- 
'ance of economic progress, 


(3) The 234s of 1963/58, selling at 109.13, to yield 2.02% to 
call, 2.17% to maturity .... 


The longer the tax-exempts, the better chance they have to ad-| 
. .. Shorter ones are held down by their own yield relation- | 


Vance. 


ships, of course .... The best possibilities, therefore, lie in the 


| 
| 


Jongest-terms out... . 


One interesting report is that there has been and is considerable 
switching from the intermediate tax-exempts to the longer-term 
exempts... . It’s logical, of course... . 

(4) The 2%4s of 1965/60, selling at 109.25, to 
2.20% to maturity .... 

These are preferred by some of the smartest traders around for | 
they figure these can rise the highest and are as safe in price as’ 
any of the other shorter bonds... . 


Calculation on possibilities indicates that the 1965/60 bonds 
could get up to 116.9 while the maximum on the 1960/55 bonds 
‘is 114 .... Meaning that the 2%s could rise from the current 
level of 110.10 to 114 while the 2%s could rise from 109.25 to 
116.9, an obvious differential with an obvious moral... . 


.There are going to be a lot less tax-exempts at this time next. 
year, incidentally .... About $9,000,000,000 are 
next 12 months and that’s going to make a definite dent on 
market .... First out, of course, will be the $454,000,000 of 336 s, | 
due for repayment June 15 . ... Then will come the $1,401,000,000 | 
544s of 10/15/45/43 . . . . No question about their call and redemp- 
tion, naturally .... 


INSIDE THE MARKET 


_ Report from market is that buying is swinging through the en- 
tire list . . . . No special preference shown except for the tax- 
exempts but a glance at the price level will indicate clearly how | 
widespread the buying has been... . 
: Considerable switching also reported from intermediates to 
Jongs, in both tax and tax-exempt classification . It’s bank 
investing—based on the desire for greater earnings and the con- 
viction that the market is in good shape... . 


: As for total subscriptions, the foreeasts vary but belief is there 
will be no difficulty in hitting the $15,000,000,000 mark—which was 


yield 2.08% to call, 


- 


j 


Delos Walker Elliott V. Bell 


economic deterioration in 


problem and one that demands 
the attention of the most able 


citizens of the city and State as| 
well as the efforts of the State | 


and municipal governments.” 

In carrying out its assignment 
the committee interviewed a large 
number of New York City busi- 
nessmen, heads of various trade 
and industry associations, labor 


city and the State. During these 
discussions various factors were 
frequently cited as adversely 
affecting business and employ- 


_ 


or strictive 


|ment in the city. These were 


| listed in the report as follows: 


Taxes and Assessments 
| “There was general agreement 
| that the burden of taxation, in- 


_ | tax, had operated to the disad- 


vantage of business in the metro- 
politan area. Particular stress 
was 
assessments on New York City 
real estate which, it was claimed, 
militate against the expansion of 
discourage the location of new 
industries in the area. 


tends to drive business away 
from the New York Stock Ex- 
change to out-of-town Exchanges.” 
P Labor Differentials 


“The preponderant, 
not unanimous, view of those 


was that wages in the New York 





than those in competing areas. 
larger degree of organization of 
labor in New York City. The 
view was also expressed 
|there are, in some measure, re- 
shop practices within 
|some of the organized industries 
'in New York City which act as a 
|handicap to their fullest effec- 
tiveness.” 

Congestion 


“One of the frequently cited 
factors operating to discourage 
| the location of new industrial en- 
| terprises in the New York City 
|area rather than elsewhere was 


‘the lack of space for future ex- | 
‘existing tendency of established 


pansion and the generally con- 


| gested conditions obtaining in the! 


| city.” 
Traffic and Transportation 

| Problems 

| “Adding to the relatively higher 
costs of doing business the met- 
|ropolitan area, according to sev- 
| eral of those who appeared before 
| the committee, were the density 
(of traffic and inadequacy of 


| the | terminal and through traffic facil- | ‘ , 
going out in the metropolitan area of New York, | ities in the city for all forms of Of New York.City are those which 
the | constitutes a major community | transportation.” 


(Editor’s Note—In a letter sent 
to Mayor LaGuardia under date 
of April 17, New York City Park 
Commissioner Robert Moses de- 
_ scribed the above-mentioned ref- 
erence in the Hanes report “as an 
| absurd summary.” Actually, Mr. 


| Moses wrote, “there is plenty of 


‘actually been done to meet the 
_motor vehicle traffic problems of 
| New York City than in any other 


large city in this or any other 


. . will be selling | 


. . By savings banks and | 


_cluding the New York City sales. 


laid upon continued high | 


existing industries in the city and | 


The high | 
level of the stock transfer tax | 


although | government 


with whom the committee talked | 506 space in the City was more 


City area were generally higher than 6,000,000 square feet, accord- 


country. This achievement has 
been recognized all over the 
United States and abroad. This 
applies to main as well as local 
arteries and streets, and to inci- 
dental traffic improvements.” 
(Although admitting that the 
problem has not been, or ever 
will be, completely solved, Mr. 
Moses went on to say that “de- 
tailed post-war plans are under 
way for further improvements on 
a tremendous scale.” Mr. Moses 
quoted from comments made by 
“a distinguished Englishman, re- 
cently sent to the United States 
by the British Government,’ who 
| described large-scale building of 
express highways “as the most 
|'important development in Amer- 
ican city planning in_ recent 
years,” and declared that the 
“City of New York has led the 
way in the development of an 
outstanding system of express 
highways and parkways.” 


Vexatious Regulations 
“A few of those consulted ex- 


‘| pressed the view that manufactur- 


‘ers located in New: York City had 
|in the past been harassed and dis- 
‘couraged by the multiplicity of 
‘regulations administered without 
|sympathetic understanding of the 
|problems of industry.” 


Washington Hostility 


“A subtle but important factor 
in the decline of New York City 
according to one widely held view 
is the indifferent attitude which 
has prevailed in the National Cap- 
ital and on the part of the Federal 
'Government toward New York 
City. This has been particularly 
‘illustrated in the repressive meas- 
ures taken with respect to the fi- 
nancial community which has a 
decisive bearing upon the eco- 
nomic welfare of the entire City. 
It is illustrated by the fact that 
recently, when the head office of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission was removed from Wash- 
ington, it was transferred to Phil- 
-adelphia instead of being located 
in New York, which would have 
been the logical place. New York 
City is especially well equipped to 
provide office space for various 
phases of the war effort and for 
agencies dislodged 


from Washington. Available of- 


ing to a recent survey. There is 


‘no shortage of housing. accommo- 


_This presumably arises out of the | battcn 


While several Federal 
azencies have been moved to New 


'York, others which might logically 


that | have been transferred here have 


been placed elsewhere.” 


Lack of Effort by City or State 
to Attract Business 


“In contrast to other States and 
communities which have actively 
engaged in efforts to attract bus- 
iness and to safeguard the inter- 
ests of existing enterprises, New 
York State and City, until re- 
cently, have made no effective 
efforts to bring new business into 
the community or to halt the 


businesses to.emigrate. This condi- 
tion has been improved in recent. 
years by the establishment on the 
part of the State of the. Division 
of Commerce and*on the part of 
the City of its Department of 
Commerce, but in this respect 
New York is still far behind other 
states.” 
A Mature Community 


“In part, the economic problems 


are common to established, ma- 
| ture communities. They are simi- 
lar in this respect to many of the 


problems that have confronted 
industrial centers in New England 


_and other older, settled parts of 
| the country. Much of New York’s 


industry is operated with anti- 


| quated methods, obsolete machin-. 
, ery and management. that is lack-- 
|evidence to support the state- ing in modern and progressive: 


‘leaders, and officials of both the | ment that since 1934 more has point of view. As a consequence, 
| these industries have- been at a> 


competitive disadvantage with 


| those more recently established in 
other ‘younger’ 


sections of the 
(Continued on page 1495) 
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The Future Of The Gold Standard 


(Continued from page 1475) 


buy and sell gold in the open 
market. 

At the present time we pay 
$35.00 per ounce for gold and be- 
cause we have so much gold in 
reserve we can place the value of 
gold at any point we desire so 
long as we maintain this enor- 
mous surplus of the yellow metal. 
By this, I mean that through the 
issuance of paper money into cir- 
culation we could raise the price 
level to practically any point and 
still keep the paper dollar tied to 
a gold content of 15 5/2I1sts grains 
of gold, 9/10ths fine. 


I have a book practically ready 
for the press giving my view- 
point with respect to the entire 
money question. The title of the 
book will be “The New Dollar,” 
and now that the money question 
is developing a popular interest 
again I will probably get the man- 
uscript perfected so it can be 


S. G. H. TURNER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Elmira Bank & Trust Company, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Personally, I am in thorough 
accord with Dr. Kemmerer’s 
sound opin- 
ion. The only | 
criticism of 
the article 
came from)! 
some of our 
younger men 
who feel that. 
Dr. Kemmerer 
and I are old- 
fashioned and 
still have 
hopes that in 
some way we 
can have man- 
aged currency 
with less re- 
liance upon 
the gold) 


which we now so readily and 
willingly relinquish. And let us 
determine to cast out that politi- 
cian, or that business man, or that 
labor leader, who endeavors to 
advance his own selfish interests, 
and capture our Constitutional 
rights by playing fast and loose 
with the patriotic instincts of the 
American people at war. 
as a8 oS 


Here is another spot where a 
little truth-telling wouldn’t do 
any harm. Not long ago, the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board 
released its report containing a 
“Cradle to the Grave” security 
plan for America. To many this 
report made fine reading. For 
there isn’t any question but that 
the average man wants a far 
greater degree of economic secur- 
ity than democracy has given him 
in the past. 

But the program presented by 
the planners for tomorrow did not 
reveal the whole truth. The re- 
port said nothing about the price 
of admission either in cash or 
So I'd like to raise the 


f 
respect to capital and labor. Not/|ing it safe. Opportunity and se- 
many years ago capital indulged | curity do not thrive on each other. 
in excesses that were evil. These The heralding of these and other 
have been pretty well washed up. | fundamental truths must be a part 
More recently labor has been in-/|of the war-time effort, and the 
dulging in excesses that are evil. | post-war program of American 
And these are being washed up. (business. This sounds as though 

Fourth—After the war the peo- |! think that talking will turn the 
ple of America are going to insist | trick, and of course, you and I 
upon throwing into the ashcan| know it won't. The great essen- 
most of the plans we hear so much | tial is good deeds by business, But 
about these days for saving the| these are not enough. The good 
world! a ebaages iaE gions ewe 

, , : | language. And the principles that 
Please don’t think for a minute | make the good deeds possible must 


that I believe we should refuse to | . 
furnish aid either to stricken na- | be explained so that the people 
will understand. 


tions or to needy peoples. Nor do | “Here is the sort of thing, we 


I believe that we should do less | : ‘ 
than our full share in the intel- | ™USt explain. The. reconstruction 
ligent adjustment of world affairs | of the war-torn world will require 


looking toward maintenance of | C@Pital. The only capital avail- 
peace. Neither do I believe that | ble for investment by anyone is 
we should not strive to further seta oi ae eee 
sound commercial relations be-| ic. capital as such. they have 
ewrnen our countey and the other tel. Hho cameeienend waar waneny 
nations of t “Id. | tal. 

But I d sania e itl il th to spend except that which it 
cianertiatan el ms in te "Shade Ass Lae _takes or borrows from its citizens. 
effort. to. re-deaine So the proposition is this: 


placed in printed form within the 
next few months. 


standard.) 
I have less 
confidence in 


S. G. H. Turner 


liberty. 
y world overnight—America might | 


question: “How much will it cost : , 
easily lose the qualities that | 


—and where is the money coming | 


the whole | shail private enterprise be given 


the opportunity to rebuild—with 
its own capital—after the war, or 


A, F, WHITNEY 


President, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen 


While I agree that a _ stable 
monetary system is a prerequi- 
site to the establishment of a 
sound economy, I am not pre- 
pared to take 
a partisan po- 
sition in the 
dispute  be- 
tween the 
managed 
paper - money 
school and the 
gold-standard 
school. The 
important 
thing is to 
adopt a mon- 
etary unity 
that will not 
only produce 
domestic 
peace, but 
will also serve 
as a means 
of guarantee- 
ing a just and 
durable international peace after 
this war is won. 

I am glad to note that official | 
steps are being taken with this} 
end in view. 


A. F. Whitney 





the ability of the mangers to 
manage. 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
Chancellor, Stanford University 


In so far as I have knowledge | 
of the subject, I am strongly of 
the gold standard _ school. It. 
seems to me that, in the troubled | 
world ahead of us, something sub- 
stantial and appreciated, as is 
gold, will be of greater value in| 
developing sound international | 
exchange than any paper. War| 
financing through political action | 
is poor training for the develop- | 
ment of a world-wide dependable 
financial mechanism using paper. 


Sa See eS Eo 
David M. Minton Dies 
David M. Minton died at his 

home at the age of 73. Mr. Minton | 

was a member of the New York 

Stock Exchange and a founder of 

D. M. Minton & Co., 120 Broad- 

way, New York City. He retired 

from business in 1935 having 
transferred his exchange member- 
ship to Robert H. Minton, his son, 
now on duty with the Civil Air 


Patrol. 


Spread Gospel Of Free Enterprise 
Wampler Urges; Warns Against Paternalism 


(Continued from page 1476) 


the judicial branches of our Gov-., 
ernment—these checks and bal- 
ances are being swept away by | 
the necessities of war. The duality 
of our Government with divided | 
authority between the States and | 
Washington, as contemplated by | 
the Constitution, is being largely | 
lost sight of as the Federal Gov- | 
ernment makes its demands for) 
necessary wartime powers. Simi- | 
larly, the requirement for rule by 
law, rather than by men, and the 
Constitution’s antipathy to  bu- 
reaucratic dictation are being for- 
gotten as we pile both necessary 
and unnecessary war bureaus on) 
top of each other. 

The same holds true with re- 
spect to the Bill of Rights, which 
is being disregarded with such | 
frequency and impunity that we 
are inclined to become callous and 
indifferent to the violations. 

It is probable that we are prop- | 
erly patriotic in disregarding for | 
the time being our historic ways | 


Let us see to it that while our 
sons and brothers fight abroad for 
freedom, that they and we are not | 
undermined at home by indivi- 
duals who are more concerned 
with their own careers than with 
the nation’s necessities, and by 
philosophies of alien origin which 
tend to destroy the American way 
of living. 

Remember this! Neither the 
war nor the singing of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,’ nor the wav- 
ing of the flag do of themselves 
necessarily convert a communist 
into a Constitutionalist, nor a 
radical into a reliable represen- 
tative, nor a politician into a 
patriot, nor an _  internationalist 
into an intense American. Here, 
again, all I am pleading for is 
that we see the facts as they are. 
Let us properly understand and 
approve and vigorously and com- 
pletely support every necessary 
and essential war measure. But, 
at the same time, must we not. 


and our traditional Constitutional | realize their ultimate significance | 
rights in order to concentrate the | after the war is won? 

necessary power for the prosecu-| Years and years ago some great 
tion and winning of this war. But,| man said that, “A government is | 
I would ask you to see clearly | like anything else—to preserve it, | 
that there are at least some in| we must love it.” Therefore, let 
our administrative offices, our) us see clearly and fearlessly that 
legislative bodies and our judici-/| those, either abroad or at home, | 
ary who, under the guise of who do not love our government | 
patriotic necessity, would seize; will not preserve it. Let us de-| 
and keep permanently those ces- termine that when this war is. 
sions of our liberty which we now | over to demand and fight for the | 
so freely make for wartime pur-/| restoration of every one of our | 
poses. 


from?” ; ; 
All of. us are more or less fa- 


miliar with England’s so-called | 
| Beveridge Plan. 
_cludes an estimate of the financial 
| burden it would entail in 1945 at 


This plan in- 


about $2,800,000,000. Since the 


population of the Unitd States is. 
not less than two and one-half| 
times that of the United Kingdom, | 


it may be surmised that an Amer- 
ican plan of equal money benefits, 
if initiated now, would in 1945 


cost somebody the paltry sum of | 


$7,000,000,000. 

This calculation is based on the 
Beveridge Plan rates, such as the 
equivalent of $8 a week for a mar- 
ried couple as unemployment 
benefit or retirement pension, plus 
$1.60 for each child. As a matter 


of fact, the payment scale under 
your present social security setup 
is well above the proposed Bev- 


should enable us to create, by good | shall the Government do the job? 


— a world safe for democ- | we], the choice is ours. For we, 
ithe people, can still dictate the 
Now then, how should we set this| course of government here in 
good example? I believe that we| America. And if we insist that 
can do our job most effectively by faith be placed in American busi-* 
being exactly what we have ness the road. will be cleared for 
proved ourselves to be during 90% | private enterprise. If we don’t, 
of the past 150 years. . . . a people | the spirit of venture in owners of 
independent, confident and am-| capital will continue to be para- 
'bitious, and not a people that looks | lyzed by the fear that results 
to a paternalistic Government to! from lack of faith. 
/coddle us and solve all our prob-| “And I submit that the record 
lems. /—not only since Pearl Harbor but 
| However, let’s not be too sure | over the years—entitles American 
\of ourselves. Personally, I’m not); business to faith rather than to 
willing to let nature take its)/have government stand over it 
/course, and this is the reason why | with a club. 
I raise billy-hell in defense of the! “Today the tide is running 
| American system whenever I get | against bureaucracy and in favor 
ithe chance. |of private enterprise. It is run- 
Not that I believe many Ameri-| "ing against a government of 
icans want to change the system.|™en, and in favor of a govern- 
‘My only fear is that the system,™ment of laws. It is running 


eridge level. Therefore, it seems | 1,2 be quite unintentionally de- | against regimentation, and in fa- 


probable thatginstead of a begin-— 
ning over-all ¢ost of $7,000,000,000 | 
a year, we should enlarge our | 
social horizon to something like | 


twice that dollar dimension. 
Incidentally, there are now 40,- 
000,000 taxpayers in this country 
of ours, and these people are en- 
titled to know not only the glam- 
orous objectives of the bureau- 


crats, but also that these objec- | 


tives cannot be reached without 
somebody paying the bill. And 
who will pay the bill? Well, there 
still isn’t any Santa Claus. 


As I study and speak of such 
things as post-war planning and 
social security, I keep asking my- 
self these questions: 

What will be the temper of the 
American people after the war is 
over? Will they support 
American system of free enter- 
prise, 
from it? 

No man can give categorical 
answers to these questions. Never- 
theless, a base on which to plan 
must be established. And here is 
my conception of what American 
business may count upon from the 
“Jones, and the Smiths, and the 
Browns” after Victory. 

First—Those who return from 
war service will be—as Captain 
Rickenbacker says — the most 
rugged individualists that we can 
possibly imagine. They will have 


little love or admiration for regi- | 


mentation or new schemes that 
promise security rather than op- 
portunity. : 

Second—Those who are work- 
ing in war plants today are gain- 


|ing and will retain a wholesome 


respect for the business processes 
of America. 


racy? Well, it wasn’t the bureau- 
crats. 
ness. Do the men and women in 
your plants and mine realize this? 
I believe they do. But if they 
don’t, you and I must bring home 
to them the truth. 


Third—The war is causing a re- | good chance. 
‘traditional liberties and privileges turn to the middle of the road with js utterly incompatible with play- known.” 


the 


or will they turn away) 


Who made this coun- | 
try of ours the Arsenal of Demo- | 


And it was American busi- 


‘ably the worst. | 
|The average American wants a | 


stroyed—just because so many of | Vor of freedom.” 
our fellow citizens don’t under-| . But for the sake of all we hold 


stand clearly that welfare isn’t| dear, we must not let ourselves 
|possible without wealth and that | be lulled into a false sense of 
‘profits can be taxed away to an/| Security. For the tide might eas- 
extent that makes new jobs im-| ily. be turned. Therefore, you 
possible and old jobs insecure. 'and I must do everything we can 


Listen to this—“It is absolutely | '°, make this tide roll om and.pn 


essential that a business be profit- | W/th pbbatpihse ceases cies vpn 
able. I do not mean that the busi-| If we don’t, we must be pre- 
ness should not be run at a loss.| pared to forever hold our peace 
I mean that the business should be | if freedom does disappear. 
run under such conditions that the; If you forget everything else I 
owner is willing to risk his capital | say here today, please remember 
in the business.” ‘this. We business men must seize 
This statement was made by the |€very opportunity to prove by 
late Mr. Justice Brandeis, and of | word and by deed that American 
course he was speaking at the mo- | industry is entitled to the faith of 
‘ment about capital. But he might the American people. We must 
iust as well have said the same| spread the gospel of free enter- 
thing about management and men. | prise all over this land. We must 
For all three of the component | be more articulate than we have 


: ever been before. We must be, 
parts of business must have the | ond we can be, more. cohvincing 


See tha hnednin ancien dan 2 defense of business than are 
I, along with Mr. Eric Johnston, | t8ose who would again — a 
like to call it by its right name, | ™©SS Spe boy of Goy- 
liye ory eraser apeltbelecso Ota wi e, we will lose the war 
For there must always be a mo- | erwise, we 'w : 

tivating force. Today that force | 2fter Bee ha ee ae 
is “Beat the Axis.” Tomorrow it “Doubl Vietor fl 

must be “Opportunity.” | -oaees y: 


i ‘ a R. W. Brown, President of the 
raid vou sver, look up “Oppor- | yehigh ‘Valley. Railroad, tolg, the 


initi i 6 delegates, representing New, York, 
ae definition is “a good New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
T i h aie ight i ware, Maryland, Virginia and the 
o me these words are right In | pistrict of Columbia, thaf. rail- 
the LEFORVS. _What we en | roads have reached the “bottom of 
really want is “a good chance, a the barrel” in increasing the 
chance to get ahead and under | supply of freight cars through 
5 Saree repairs. 
ound Ts ee cai te el “An increased car supply,” he 
ee aan ae eles eek ae addition of cp aoe Paar er 
, : ~~ | ment to more than offset cars de- 
pecome foramen; ine faremen 'stroyed by general conditions or 


i s he | ‘ “ina ; ; 
s+ agama geet Foti tie ak at ‘aecident.” A similar situation, he 


. | added, prevails with locomotives. 
Of all the bad guesses made in | Failore of shippers properly to 
‘recent years the guess that the| jean cars after unloading was 
average American wants some-| termed by Ralph C. Huntington, 
body to take care of him is prob- | chairman of the Board’s less car-” 
It just isn't so. | load transportation committee, as 
lowering car supply “much more 
And a good chance | seriously than is commonly 


said, “can now only occur by, the 


| 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 
Sell Your Ability As An Investment Advisor 


If you wish to build a healthy securities clientele of active 
retail accounts—sell your ability as an investment advisor. If you 
have to “hem” and “haw” every time you offer a suggestion to 
the majority of your clients; if you are met with evasions, excuses 
and suggestions that someone's outside advice is going to be asked 
before a decision is made; then there is a serious defect in your 
sales technique. 

Now, before you begin to check your own experience and say 
to yourself: that’s me, all right—possibly we had better make it 
plain that we honestly believe that most securities salesmen are 
faced with this same problem. So don’t feel so badly about it—in 
our experience the greatest problem we have ever found in build- 
ing a retail clientele is the reluctance of the average security buyer 
to pick out a good investment advisor and to stick to him. They 
jump around like Mexican jumping beans, first with one house, 
then another, or they subscribe to a service, or they go off on a 
treasure hunt of their own—most investors do not have a plan or 
a program of investment. It’s the salesman’s job to convince his 
customers that he can give them a plan and a program. 

Here’s where the selling end of the securities business presents 
its biggest problem. If you can develop a selling technique that 
will convince investors that you should be their investment advisor 
ON ALL OF THEIR INVESTMENT AFFAIRS you've acquired all 
that you need for success in this business. 

We have discussed this problem of convincing the average in- 
vestor that he should pick out a good securities man and stick to 
him, with a number of experienced salesmen—here are a few of 
their ideas on how to go about this most important selling task: 

(1) First convince yourself that you know MORE about invest- 


ment procedure than the people you are calling upon—and if you) 


know this business as you should, this is certainly a truth. 

(2) Remember that you are not selling a security—you have 
nothing to sell but a service. Your job is to help others do a better 
job of investment than they could do without your help. 

(3) Stress your desire to analyse and plan a definite invest- 
ment program. Show your client that you must know what he 
wants to do before you can help him. Insist upon his confidence, 
and unless you can get it, tell him frankly that you won't be able 
to help him. Show him that the trouble with practically every- 
one who has made more investment mistakes than they should, has) 
been because they followed a hit-or-miss pattern of investment. 
Stick to your guns here. 

(4) Be ready to spend sufficient time in making calls. For 
this reason try to determine on the first call if an account is 
worth while following up. If not, drop it. Select accounts with 
whom you believe you can get along. Gain their confidence, and 
after you reached this goal you will then have an account large 
enough to pay you for your efforts. 

(5) Develop certain selling ideas that convey a clear-cut mes- 
sage along these lines: “No matter how much experience and ability 


an investor may have when it comes to handling his investments, | 


he has other important tasks to take care of as well. On the other 
hand, you are devoting hen eight to ten wore 2 i to the 
exclusive work of studying and managing investments. r some- 
thing like this is effective: “I WANT YOU TO MAKE MONEY, MR. 
INVESTOR, BECAUSE I AM SELFISH. When you make money 
on the securities you purchase from me you will buy other invest- 
ments that I recommend to you. THE ONLY TIME I CAN MAKE 
MONEY IS WHEN I SELL YOU SOMETHING. That’s why it’s 
important to me that you should profit and benefit from the advice 
and suggestions that I give to you.” ’ 

(6) Keep on driving for your objective—to win, never wilt— 
don’t give up—this type of clientele is the most difficult to build 
but once you have it—you’ve got something. 


NSTA Gives Entire Facilities To Treasury 
To Aid In Second War Loan Financing 


Affiliates From Coast To Coast Join Drive 

In response to the Treasury Department's appeal to the securi- 

ties industry, the National Security Traders Association has offered 
its entire facilities to the United States Treasury War Finance Com- 
mittee, and through its 21 affiliated organizations with a total mem- 
bership in excess of 2,000, is giving 100% cooperation to the many 
well-organized committees from coast to coast to insure the success 
of this $13 billion campaign. Each® 
and every member of the N.S.T.A. | to put forth our maximum effort 
considers it his patriotic duty to | to insure its unquestionable suc- | 
put forth his maximum effort, and|cess. The United States Treasury 
is pledged to | is counting on the securities in- 
earry out the ic ™!dustry to give vigorous support 
plans of the to the $13 billion goal it has set 
War Finance for this campaign. The task is a 
Committee for sizable one but it can and will be 
a complete > done, and to this end the National 
coverage of | Security Traders Association has 
every poten- | volunteered its entire facilities to 
tial buyer. the United States Treasury War 
In line with Finance Committee for the dura- 
the Associa- tion of the drive. 
tions activities “As President of your affiliate 
to aid in the you should see to it that every 
War Loan member of your Association is at 
Drive, Frank the disposal of the committee in 
P. Meyer, of your particular district and giving 
the First of that committee all the cooperation | 
Michigan t possible in working out the plans 
sa o Fg 28 Wh -_ jit has laid for a complete cover- 
Str 0.3t; | age of banks, corporations, institu- 
Frank P. Meyer tions and particularly individuals. 
We have an important job to do. 
and with the combined efforts of 
our 2.000 or more members I am | 
certain that when the final results | 





Chairman of 
the N.S.T.A. 
War Bond Committee, has ad- 
dressed the following letter to the | 
presidents of the affiliated organ- | 
izations: | 


duty of each and every one of us second to none.” 


Municipal News & Notes 


The question of immunity from! York, and C. W. Laing Jr. of 
Federal taxation of income on| John Nuveen & Co., Chicago. 
bonds of all similarly created | Object of their testimony was to 
bodies is at issue in the suit now demonstrate the existence and ex- 
in progress bearing on the tax-' tent of the price differential be- 
exempt status of the instruments! tween municipal securities and 
of the Port of New York Author- | taxable securities due to the tax- 
ity. Outcome of this action,| exempt status of the former. 
which will be followed with the Mr. Laing, who was qualified 
trial of a similar proceeding per-'| as an expert in the field of mu- 
taining to tax status of indebted- | nicipal finaneing, was called 
ness of the Triborough Bridge) again on Tuesday. He testified 
Authority, New York, also may! eencerning a number of issues 
vitally influence the tax status of| of municipal and public rev- 
the approximately $20,000,000,000| enue securities with which he 
of State and municipal bonds; or his firm have been promi- 
presently outstanding, as well as| yently identified. Mr. Laing 
future emissions. | demonstrated the importance of 

The Port Authority case is! the tax-exempt feature by cit- 
being tried before United States| ing a number of instances where 
Tax Court Judge Clarence V.| the borrower could not dispose 
Opper in the Tax Court of the| of taxable obligations. 

United States, Grand Central; Another witness was Robert C. 
Terminal Building, New York Webster of Webster & Gibson, of 
City. Hearings in the _ action,| Nashville, Tenn., who substanti- 
known as Shamberg vs. Commis-| ated the views expressed by Mr. 
sioner of Internal Revenue, began | Laing and testified concerning a 
on April 19. The suit is spon-/ comparative study he had made of 
sored by the Port Authority, in| high-grade corporate securities, 


_the interests of its bondholders,| taxable U. S. Government 2%s 


to test the validity of the Treas-| and long-term New York State 


stitutional question 
the whole subject of the immun- 


from Federal taxation. 


ury’s assessment and collection of | 
$2,493 in deficiency income taxes 
on income from port bonds held | 
by the estate of Alexander J.| 
Shamberg. 

The action was originally | 
started in March, 1941, when 
the Treasury Department sent | 
deficiency notices to bondhold- 
ers of the Port Authority and 
the Triborough Bridge agency, 
who had not included interest 
from the bonds in their tax re- 
turns. It was stated at the time 
that the Treasury sought to 
substantiate its contention that 
such public corporations are 
neither States, territories; nor 
political subdivisions, and that 
the income from their securi- 
ties is taxable. 

Trial counsel in the Port Au- 
thority suit is . Julius Henry 
Cohen, former chief counsel of 
the Port of New York Authority, 
and associated with him is Lewis 
L. Delafield Jr. of the New York 
municipal law firm of Hawkins, 
Delafield & Longfellow, and Aus- 
tin J. Tobin, executive director 
and former assistant general 
counsel of the Port Authority. 
In the Triborough Bridge pro- 
ceedings, known as the White 
ease, Mr. Delafield is the attor- 
ney of record. Acting for the 
Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue are Mason B. Leming, 
assistant chief counsel of the Rev- 
enue Bureau, and J. P. Wenchel, 
chief counsel of the Bureau. 


In outlining his case at the 
initial hearing, on April 19, 
Julius Henry Cohen contended 
that the Port Authority is a 
governmental subdivision fall- 
ing within the definition of 
such bodies under the language 





of the Federal Revenue Aet. 
Federal taxation of State and 
municipal bonds, he argued, 
“would be an interference with 
State and local governments 
and a clog to their functions.” 
Mason B. Leming, Treasury 
counsel, argued in rebuttal that 
the Port Authority is not a gov- 
ernmental subdivision, since it 
does not exercise sovereign 
powers of the State. 
Following the introduction 
the first witness in the proceed- 
ings, Judge Opper indicated that 
he might wish to divorce the 
question of the tax-exempt status 
of the Port and Triborough bonds, 
under the language of the Federal 
Revenue Act, from the broad con- 
involved in 


ity of State and municipal bonds 
This lat- 
ter phase of the case may have to 
be tried in Washington, the jurist 
implied, 

Two witnesses for the Port Au- 


are i i i -) . ape a: aon , 
“The Second War Loan drive is, ing aos ae Hak as {thority testified at the initial | which has gone to Gov. Dewey for 
under way and it is the patriotic jemerge with a record of sales hearing on April 19—R. Van Cleef ‘action. 


of C. F. Childs & Co., Inc., New' 


of | 


bonds. 


Mr. Webster found a differential 
of 20 basis points between corpo- 
rates and taxable Treasurys and 
a differential of over 100 basis 
points between corporates and 
New York States. He expressed 
the opinion that if New York 


| State bonds had the same status 


as to income taxation as taxable 
Treasurys, New York State bonds 
would sell at yields midway be- 
tween the yield on high-grade 
corporates and taxable Treasurys. 

Expanding the point, Mr. 
Webster, in response to ques- 
tioning, expressed the belief 
that a municipality able to bor- 
row on tax-exempt 4s would 
have to pay a rate of 6% on 
taxable securities and in the 
case of a 6% tax-free credit the 
return on taxables would have 
to be 815% or more. 

Regardless of the outcome of 
the present case, it is destined for 
ultimate review by the United | 
States Supreme Court, although 
this is not likely to take place 
until sometime in the latter part 
of 1944, according to all indiea- 
tions. Before the Supreme Court 
is asked to accept the case, it will 
first be continued before the 
United States Cireuit Court of 
Appeals. 


New York Bonus Bond Bill 
Seen As Tax Limit Evasion 
A bill to permit municipalities 
to issue bonds so that they may 
pay salary bonuses to employes 
was branded April 5 by the Citi- | 
zens Public Expenditure Survey 
not only as a flagrant violation of 
the pay-as-you-go principle in 
municipal finance but as an at- 
tempt to evade the State constitu- 


| tion, 


The bill permits any county, 
city, town, village or other or- 
ganized district to issue five- 
year serial bonds to pay salary 
bonuses up to $300 in each fis- 
cal year for any of its employ- 
ees. The bill acknowledges that 
many municipalities are unable 
to pay such salary bonuses out 
of current taxation, without un- 
due hardship on the taxpayers, 
hence it proposes going in addi- 
tional debt at this time. 


Many municipalities are close to | 
the constitutional limit which pre- | 


| sentative White, Democrat, 
| diana, 


on the salary benus bill, Assem- 
blyman Abbot Low Moffat, 
Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, opposed the 
bill and declared it would: 
“Open the door to catastrophe 
in every municipality in the 
State. The governing board in 
every locality would be under 
pressure to issue bonds to pro- 
vide salary bonuses with the 
result that every municipality 
would be disastrously affected.” 
Under the Constitution the 
amount can be raised by tax on 
real estate in any fiscal year is 
now limited in the larger cities to 
2% of the average assessed valua- 
tion. This limitation will be ef- 
fective after Jan. 1, in all cities 
and villages. Excluded from the 
limitation are taxes levied for 
debt service and when specific 
permission is given by special leg- 
islation, for school purposes. 
Approval by Governor Dewey 
of the Mahoney-Ehrlich salary 
bonus bill, the Citizens Public Ex- 
penditure Survey warned, would 
result in mounting costs to tax- 
payers for local debt service dur- 
ing the next few years while they 
are attempting to pay the highest 
federal taxes in history. The bill, 
if approved, might also open the 
door to a multitude of other 
schemes to finance through bor- 
rowing where current expendi- 
tures for the same purpose are 
blocked by the constitutional tax 


| limit. 


House Committee To 
Study Land Acquisition 


The House Public Lands Com- 
mittee plans to investigate the 
problem of taxation of public 
lands by the States, Chairman 
Peterson, Democrat, Florida, said 
reeentiy. 

Peterson said figures presented 
his committee showed the Army 
had acquired withing the past two 
years 18,789,290 acres and the 
Navy more than a million acres 
of lands which had formerly 
yielded important revenues to the 
States. 

“In my State alone,” Peter- 
son told reporters, “the Gov- 
ernment has taken over hotels 
and plant facilities wholesale 
and it has now become a prob- 
lem to get enough money 
through taxation to provide 
maintenance for schools, road 
districts and other State serv- 
ices.” 

Peterson said a resolution pre- 
sented his committe by Repre- 
In- 
would allow a thorough 
investigation of the question, in- 
cluding consideration of bills to 
authorize State taxation of Fed- 
eral lands. 


Major Sales 
Scheduled 


The calendar of future offerings 
of $500,000 or more, at this writ- 
ing, consists of the $5,000,000 Phil- 
adelphia School District, Pa., 
bonds, for which bids will be 
opened on April 30. At the dis- 
trict’s last sale, in December, 1939, 
award was made to the Pennsyl- 
Vania’ School Employees’ Retire- 
ment Board, the second high bid- 
der being a syndicate headed by 
Lehman Bros. of New York. 


Mexico To Sell Gold 


To Check Inflation 


Free purchase of gold in ex- 
change for silver coin and bank 
notes will soon be permitted by 
the Banco do Mexico, in an effort 


vents taxes for current expenses |to halt inflation, according to a 
to exceed 2% of the total assess- | special dispatch to the New York 
ment. The Mahoney-Ehrlich Bill | “Times” on April 16. The bank has 
would permit these municipalities | drawn on its metallic reserve at 
to escape this tax limit by issuing New York, including the old 10-, 
bonds to meet what is customarily | 20-, and 50-peso gold coins, Mexi- 
considered a current expense. can officials state, in order to meet 
The Survey is directing the at-| the demand, will issue one-peso 
tention of taxpayer organizations | bank notes to economize on the 
throughout the State to this bil] | Cost of silver transportation, and 
(Assembly introductory 1638) | will put another 50,000,000 one- 
|peso silver coins in circulation. 


|The gold coins to be placed on 
sale will contain 37.5 grams of 
pure gold. 





During the Assembly debate 
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Calendar of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS pany will not receive any proceeds from Offering—The Shares of common stock | to all others who purchase such stock, to | STOVALL PROPERTIES, INC. 
Ve , bat iy em the sale. are being offered at $10 per share by the | deposit their shares of common stock| Committee for Holders of Class B first 
NATIONAL FUEL GAS co. : The underwriters with the number of ;company to its stockholders of record | thereunder and receive voting trust cer- mortgage 5‘- gold bonds of Stovall Prop- 
“tyes fey Gas Co. has filed a state-| shares each has agreed to purchase fol-| April 15, 1943, in the ratio of one new | tificates. Additional sharés of common | erties. Inc.. has filed a registration state- 
ment for 402,042 shares or capital stock lows: Dillon, Read & Co., 30,042; A. C.| share for each three shares held on record may be deposited upon application of the | ment with the Securities and Exchange 
without par value. The shares are already | ajyn & Co.,-Inc., 8,000; Arnold and 8S./ date. The right to subscribe on the part | holder and with the consent of the voting | Commission for certificates of deposit for 
issued and outstanding. : : ‘ sleichroeder, Inc., 2,000; Bacon, Whipple | of the stockholders will expire May 15, | trustees, but voting trust certificates are | $956.500 of such first mortgage real estate 
aeoreee 30 Rockeleiler Plaza, New York | » Co 6,000; Baker, Weeks & Harden, PO... ; not to exceed 150,000 shares of common | bonds. 
oe 6,000; Bear, Stearns & Co., 7,000; A. G. inderwriting—In the event that all of | stoek. ' P siness 
Business—Is a public utility holding) Jccer & Co., Inc., 7,000; Blyth & Co.,! the stock is not subscribed for by stock- Purpose—To form voting trust. ines Timea eine gareias 0 camara 
company owning stock of a group of oper-| ne 18,000; Central Republic Co., Inc., | holders, the company may endeavor to Registration Statement No. 2-5113. Form | 711 Maritime Building New Orleans, La. — 
ating companies and is net itsell an oper- 7 o99: E. W. Clark & Co., 3,000; E. W.| make an offering to the general public | F-1 (3-24-43). Business Operation of office buildings 
ating company. Subsidiaries are engaged Cincas &.Co., 2,500; Coffin & Burr, Inc.,' through underwriters. | Amendment filed April %, 1943, to defer | and rental of store properties owned by it. 
principally in the production and purchase | 7 ggq- Coggeshall & Hicks, 2,500; Paul H. Proceeds—Proceeds are to be used to/| effective date. | Purpese—In addition to " the $956. 500 
of natural gas, purchase of by-product Davis & Co., 6,000; Uixon w Lo., 4,00u; | increase the capital and surplus of the | Class B 5% mortgage bonds there are out- 
coke oven gas and to a small extent the | pooliitie, Schoellkopf & Co., 5,000; Fahey,| company to enable it to retain a larger | HOUSTON LIGHTING & POWER CO. | standing $8,125 Class A 6% first mortgage 
production of manufactured gas, and in | clark & Co., 3,000; Goldman, Sachs & -Co., | portion of its standard limit business with- Houston Lighting & Power Co. has filed | gold bonds. Both classes of bonds were 
the transmission, distribution and sale, 19900; Graham, Parsons & Co., 5,000;| out resorting to reinsurance. Net pro-|a statement with the SEC for 242,664 | dated Sept. 1, 1931, with maturity date 
largely at retail, of natural and mixed gas. .auOerv, mm rache « word, 3,00u, Haris, | ceeds will be used for the purehase of | shares of common stock. without nominal Sept 1 196%, [ee 
Underwriting—Dillon, Read & Co. heads | paj) & Co:, Inc., 6,000; Hemphill, Noyes & | securities which are qualified as legal in-| or par value. The stock is already issued | Both’ classes of bonds bear interest at 
the underwriting group. Others will be} co g§.000; Henry Herrman & Co., 2,000; | vestment for insurance companies organ- | and outstanding. ithe rs ry aturity :e 
5 ylied by amendment. 4 sae ie : . i " . — : e rate of 8% after maturity. According 
supt : Hornblower & Weeks, 7,000; E. F. Hutton | ized under the laws of the Commonwealth Address—900 Fannin St., Houston, Tex.|to the registration statement the deposit 
Offering—Price tothe public will be |.& Co., 5,000: W. E. Hutton & Co., 7,000; of Pennsylvania. Business—Operating public utility. lof securities is desired in order to sore- 
supplied by amendment. The shares regis- | Ingalls & Smyder, 7,000; Jesup & Lamont, Registration Statement No. 2-5114. Form Offering—Price to the public to be sup- | close the mortgaged and/or pledged prop- 
tered are. outstanding shares owned, and | i1,000; Johnston, Lemon & Co., 2,500; | S-1 (3-26-43). | plied by amendment. erty and if need be, to bid in the prop- 
being sold to the. underwriters, by .The | Kebbon, McCormick & Co.; 6,000;..Kidder, ;, Registration. effective 5:30 p. m. EWT| Underwriiing—The shares to be offered | erty at the foreclosure sale for the benefit 
Rockefeller Foundation. The Foundation | Peabody & Co., 18,000; W. C. Langley & | on April 10, 1943. | are owned by National Power & Light Co. | of the bondholders. " : 
ewns 793,060 shares of the company’s cap- | Co., 10,000; Lee, Higginson Corp., 7,000; | Statement which was filed by Houston! So far as is known to the committee, nu 
ital steck and is selling the shares being Lehman bErothers, 10,000; Laurence M. AMERICAN VITRIFIED PRODUCTS CO. | says that latter has been advised by Na- | steps have been taken by anyone to pre- 
offered in order to reduce its ownership | Marks & Co., 5,000; A. E. Masten & Co., American Vitrified Products Co. has | tional that no firm commitment to pur- pare a plan of readjustment or reorgani- 
of such stock to less than 10% of the 3,000; McDonald-Coolidge & Co., 5,000; | filed a statement covering the registra- | chase the securities registered has been | zation. Securities ere to be called for prior 
total outstanding shares, in view of the Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, | tion of $857,500 first mortgage 5% sink-/| made. | to the proposal of a plan because from ail 
provisions of the Public Utility Holding 18,000; Morgan Stanley. & Co., 25,000; | ing fund bonds of Universal-American Cor-| Proceeds—Proceeds from sales will go to | information availaiiie there is little possi- 
Company Act of 1935. Maynard H. Murch & Co., 3,000; Newhard, | poration, the continuing company in a | National Power & Light Co. The proposed | bility of any feasible plan of reorganiza- 
Preceeds—Proceeds from the sale wil)| Cook & ,Co., 4,000; Otis & Co., 3,000; proposed merger. sale is part of the program of Nationa) to | tion. The committee is of the opinion that 
go to The Rockefeller Foundation as the Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 10,000; Address—1500 Union Commerce Build- | liquidate in compliance with an order of | the only feasible mode of procedure is to 
Selling stockholder. Reinholdt & Gardner, 4,000; Riter & Co.,' ing, Cleve:and. Ohio. the Securities and Exchange Commission. | foreclose the mortgage, obtain title to the 
Lat Me = ek 7,000; E. H. Roflins & sons, ince., . ,Guvu; _Businmess— Manufacture and sale of sewer| As part of this program National pro- | property either in the committee or in a 
Registration Statement No. 2-5116. Form 1, Pp. Rothschild & Co., 7,000; Schoellkopf, | pipe, segment forms, flue lining, wall cop- | posed to divest itself of its entire holdings | corporate or personal nominee of the com- 
5-1 (3-29-43). Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc., 7,000; Shields & | ing, hot top brick, drain tile, joint com- | of Houston common through the exchange! mittee to operate the property for the >. 
In an amendment filed April 14 to its|Co., 7,000; Stix & Co. 4,000; Spencer | pound, chemicai stoneware and other clay | of its holdings of Houston common for | efit of the depositing bond holders and to 
registration statement National Fuel Gas Trask « Co., 4,000; Tucker, Anthou’ #& | ond cement products. |its own $6 preferred on basis of two | seek a purchaser for the same The mem- 
€o. lisits_a nation-wide group of under- Co., 9,000; Union Securities Corp., 10,000;! Underwriting—S. K. Cunningham & Co., | shares of Houston common for one share | bers of the committee have found that 
writers which will offer 412,042 shares of Wertheim & Co., 7,000; Wisconsin Co.,; Inc., Pittsburgh, has b2en retained by | of National preferred. The total amount prospective purchasers for the mortgaged 
the company’s capital stock, without par , 7,000, and Harold E. Wood & Co., 4,000.| American to assist in the solicitation of | of Houston common offered was 500.000 | property are unwilling to nepetiave until 
value. The shares are outstanding shares Offered April 20, 1943, at 10%, per | securities in the proposed merger. | shares, of which 257,336 shares were ac- | | title has been obtained through foreclosure. 
owned, and being sold to the underwriters share by Dillon, Read & Co., and asso- Offering—-Plan proposes merger of Uni- | cepted in exchange to Dec. 31, 1942, ter- | The deposit agreement is dated Nov. 25, 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. The com- ciates. versal Sewer Pipe Corp. into American | mination of the offer. The stock being | 1942. The committee has not as yet fixed 
bin es cag aug sohende Sng, rahe erat | registered represents the balance of Na-/any limit to the period within which the 
Following 1s a list of issues whose registration state- ican Sor. Universal owns 70,000 common | ee cevhecnn ee ror nwemey spelt fey cotta etna No. 2-5 
ments were filed less than twenty days ago. These issues ee ae 9g Aghia A pieecy Statement No. 2-5117. Form ey rect y Statement No. 2-5083. Form 
e . . ‘ ‘ ‘ . A-2 (3-30-43) nye F : 
are grouped according to the dates on which the registra- etd Sunde _ragietered, a. Amendment filed April 16, 1943, to defer Sor stats Pai. Korat hatte aati 
. . . . wi e authorized to issue 250, shares | effect; ; ; “ap , , 1eter 
tion statements will in normal course become effective, that 3; ine bar value of $2 each. Proposed | °°UY® date. effective date. 
; : : ‘ ~ | agreement of merger which has been ap- | pACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
ts twenty days after filing except in the <r of the secur proved by the boards of both companies oe wis YORK CORRUGATING CO. 
ities of certain toreign public authorities which normally. | provides tor the following exchange of| a. C. Balch, F. E. Rand and Leslie| York Corrugating Co. has filed a state- 
e | securities: Waggener ifi .| ment with the SEC for 50,000 shares of 
become effective in seven days. 2 : First mortgage bonds of Universal-Amer- | Ma sa . eee ae ee |}common stock, $1 par value. The stock 
These dates, unless otherwise specified, are as of 4:3@ | ican will be exchanged for preferred shares | q registration statement with the SEc | iS presently issued and outstanding and 
: of American on the basis of $50 face | for voting trust certificates for 508,200 | 40eS not represent new financing. 
P.M. Eastern War Time as per rule 930( 6). —— of bonds for 0 —— share shares of common stock, par $1 per | Address—Adams Street and Western 
° _ | of American. One share of niversal- | share, of Pacific Mutual Life Insurance | Maryland Railroad, York, Pa. 
a Offerings will rarely be made before the day follow American will be exchanged for each com- | Co. of California. | Business—Normal manufacturing facili- 
ing. mon share of American; and 1% shares| Address— Of issuer, 626 South Spring | ties are primarily designed for pressed, 
of Universal-American for each class A and | st, Los Angeles, Cal. Executive office,| drawn and stamped metal products. About 
| Se that ease ast ee Pee | |523 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 95’> of the company’s manufacturing 
Tar , w 8 3 ee - ee S| eo § S Business——Life insurance. facilities are now devoted to war produc- 
SUNDAY, APRIL 25 he a POR Se Dee eeerEe: SNE” tag Universal will be asked to exchange Purpose—-The agreement places no lim- | tion. " 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. Underwriters—-Names of underwriters | eit bonds for 2 like face amount of first | itation upon the powers of the committee| Underwriting—Floyd D. Cerf Co., Chi- 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., has filed | 4nq amounts of underwriting will be sup- | ™Ortgage 5% sinking fund bonds of Uni- | to yote the shares held by it. However, | cago, is named principal underwriter 
@ registration statement for 175,000 shares plied by post-effective amendment. versal-American upon _ completion of the ;}one of the main objectives of the com- Offering—Offering price to the public is 
of common stock, without par value, sub-|  preceeds—To be applied toward the re- | ™¢TSer- None of the first mortgage bonds | mittee is to vote the securities held by ¢¢ 50 on tA otk cimeneeaaieos a 
ject. to reduction depending on offering | semption, within 40 days after the issu-| V4! be offered or sold for cash. | them in connection with the said so- | western National Bank of York, Pa. as 
price and other factors. ance and sale of series E bonds, of $38,- hee. wey Rey consolidation. | called plan and agreement of rehabilita- | trustee under the Benjamin. S. Te vier 
Address—500 Fifth Ave., New York City. | 999 990 face amount of Pub:ic Service Co. Registration Statement No. 2-5104. Form | tion and reinsurance and mutualization Trust 28,013 shares — Dr. Charles P 
Busimess——Prior to the development of its| o5¢ indiana, first mortgage bonds, series A, |S") (32-43). t withdrawn Apri | #ff%ecting the Pacific Mutual Life Insur- | Rice, york, Pa., 30,750 shores ie Fos 
present wartime production manufactured | 4, due Sept. 1, 1969, at 106%% of the, esistration statement withdrawn April | ance Co. of California. Proceeds—To selling stockholders 
and sold to the public electric incandescent | race amount which will require $40,375,000, | ® 194°: Registration Statement No. 2-5098. Form | is ype a ae 
lamps, radio tubes, fluorescent lamps and | oxcjusive of accrued interest and expenses. CELOTEX CORPORATION | F-1. (2-19-43). Registration Statement No. 2-5118. Form 


he nna ay r0ua ah ar Ghee of ba pees “~ Any additional’ menéys. OGt 58 paid at 98 Celotex Corp. has filed a registration | jectaen dake semeniee ouedicaaiare Lartnenes 2 eg 
> en f 1942 abou “, Of its products _ . ,? - , , , . : ‘ effective ‘ is list is 
the e 0 2 } other funds in the company’s treasury. statement .for %5,60® sbares of common | {fective date (This list is incomplete this week) 


were going directly or indirectly into the ; : 9.514 - 
ed bd ’ Registration Statement No. 2-5123. Form | stock, no par value. 


geen Price to the public will be sup- A-2  (4-7-43). oe te South La Salle Street, Chi- Hanes Gommiltee Report Giles Continued 


ed by dment. , r r : 
og Pherae "Paine Webber, Jackson & WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28 Business—Company is engaged in the 


Curtis; White, Weld & Co.; Lee Higginson | INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & building material business. val L Of T de B id y k ¢ t 
Corp.; Estabrook & Co.; Merrill Lynch, CHEMICAL CORP. | Underwriting—There are no underwrit- | oss ra Cw or ‘ 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Putnam & Co.; International Minerals & Chemical Corp. | &rs. : <a | ; ’ : 
Graham, Parsons & Co.; Whiting, Weeks & | has filed a registration statement for 184,- Offering—The 75,000 shares of common | (Continued from page 1492) values at the lower end of Man- 
Stubbs. Inc.: Brush, Slocumb & Co.; Yar-}| 861 stock purchase warrants and 184,861 | Will be offered by the company at $10.50 country. This is particularly true hattan and has injured all! trade 


: Co.; Minsch, Monell & Co.; Macku-| shares of common stock, par value $5 per| per Share only to a selected group con- | 2 , : , yang 
phn t= ane wren te tamer tanee per | sisting of employees of the company, in-|!1M the case of the clothing and | and commerce in the City. 


Herbert W. Schaefer & Co.; Van Alstyne| Address—20 North Wacker Drive, Chie. | cluding officers and directors and those| printing industries, which are| Among the committee’s recom- 
& Co., and Wyeth & Co. Business—Engaged, directly or through | serving in a professional or advisory | ogmpeting in many cases with | mendations were the follow’ng: 


ea SF aa subsidiaries, in the mining and sale of | capacity and a limited group of persons . peers Ph . ‘ " 
Proceeds—Upon issuance of the com-|-) nate rock and preparation and sale| having long standing business relations| More up-to-date plants in other The entire legal code concern- 


SLOCK ‘oO y la 5 0 =o - ‘e- | > * . s a ° Ce 
Ay agg . we es th e4 the of complete or mixed fertilizers | with the company to be selected by the | parts of the country.” ing incor porated business needs to 
qubstanding. .4Me%: . cumulative Sama! Underwriters—Hornbiower & Weeks and bonad. of directors. Statement sage eS | ) tralizati ‘Pp lati be examined most carefully and 

‘ed stock. at the redemption price | Hallgarten & Co. may be deemed to be| recently, while the company was carrying ecentralization o opulation ad a det tiam 
preferred stock, at the redemption | ce at eS Se - aa tiat t ment its workin ro “ 2 streamlinec o meet modern-day 
of $46 per share, plus accrued dividends, | U"derwriters as defined in the Securities | On negotiations to augmen 8 The development of rapid aot ; 

At the alnee of eedshoea “Minted 23 1943. Act of 1933 | capital by the issuance and sale of com- tramett-* maids ‘k ; t conditions. We believe that the 

there eerte outstanding 80 032 shares of | . Offering—A total of 150,000 stock pur- — stock, eg eggpnncre mey ome key oi ae rea io peey Ss, hile corporation laws should be so re- 
, oy Se aa “hase irrants are re the | employees o e company including cer- | > ° a ¢ ym l “ ; 

chase warrants are to be offered to the pio} I neis, riages anc e autc Oo vised that corporations may be at- 

tracted into the State of New 


rred subject to rede tic The e- , 
preferred subjec o Gemption née pI public at prices to be fixed by amend-| tain officers and directors, joined in the have all brought about tremend- 
large block of out- | OUuS Shifts in the residential popu- York. There are many companies 


Ss nvertible at the ti of the , ‘ ‘of 
Cee ne COU at ock at any time up| ment. If the balance of 34,862 stock pur- | formation of a syndicate with a view to 

to the clone of business on the third busi- | ©®2s€ warrants are offered the terms will the purchase of a > ~ . : 
ess day prior te the redemptic ate | be supplied by post-effective amendment. | Standing common stock from a_ single | lation of the City. This transfer . hose headquarters are i New 
rt nell ‘ ption date. |), he } ami ‘ce which had indicated ili ; iad whose headquarters are in New 

- = io ti > nanware tes .| All of the present outstanding stock pur- source whic a indicate a@ WIlilNgNess | ¢ f N WV Y rk te ty’s workers from 

Until the expiration of conversion rights ns : : core ; aoe ) e ( ity s § York a whicl rould rather vay 
the company states it is impossible to tell|°h@Se¢ warrants of the company were | to sell. When reasons arose whereby the (living quarters in the City to the OFS, ANS WICH WOU Farner pa. 
how much preferred will remain uncon- | °i@imally acquired by the Pirst York Corp. proposed purchase could not be carried | > tik their franchise taxes to this State. 
oniae. the, nedeniia ‘ice. | Hornblower & Weeks and Hallgarten &| out, the group acting through the syn- | suburbs has been a serious factor |» imes, we are told, they have 
verted to receive the redemption price. | oo purchased 25,000 of the stock purchase | dicate requested the company to afford|jn reducing the income of real Oftentimes, we are told, they Nave 
been prevented from incorporat- 


Any balance of net proceeds not required - Pit Fe Thais gees 
ed so far as deemed ad-| Warrants from First York Corp. and have, the syndicate members, as well as other | | 
for the redemption, so far as deemed ad- | i.) right to purchase additional warrants. | employees, the opportunity to purchase the |@State on Manhattan Island. Iti. in New York State because o! 


visable by the management, will be added , . ee Be “ie , : . . s . . : ~e , 
to working capital with the expectation Proc -eds—The company will not receive — 3 ate ge MB -_ broposed a... | has left behind blighted areas that the antiquity of the code affecting 
that it will be used upon and after ter-|2"Y of the proceeds of the stock purchase | issue, at a price to n e company the | will no longer support taxes levied | |) ati ; ince the daily life 
Sebehion gf ine wae * hme * spencnanidiines warrants being offered, but will receive | Same amount as though such stock were | upon them It has also taken corporations. Since the dally Ife 
Be a peacetime basis. Any y Mew “not | 98-125 per share for each share of com- | marketed through then available invest- | p ‘ . ~ -, of every citizen in New York State 
a ae FR virtgss oy mon stock, if any, sold through exercise | ment banking channels. The board deter- much revenue from the retail’. in , busi "Ee Ct t 
required for redemption and not added to! 1» sock purchase warrants. Any pro- mined that the stock to be sold should | establishments in New York City. is affected by business, we canno 
emp \ urge too strongly the desirability 


working capital will be applied toward the . R ”" 
: ¢ er ceeds received by the company will be | be offered to the selected group at a price | , : , 
purchase or redemption of a part of the) "C704 i> the working capital lof $10.50 per share. The syndicate has| Many of those who derive their of creating the feeling that New 


aaeaveres on dean 1967, Sinking fund) Registration Statement No. 2-5124. Form ,formed a voting trust for the common|income from their work in the York State and its executives wel- 
Registration Statement No. 2-5122. Form | $-! (4-943). | Stock of the company. _._| City spend an increased propor- hetsheartadiy any kind: an 

B-1 (4-6-43) | Proceeds—Entire proceeds from the sale | tion of it outside the City where come W e M, 7 § 

; | will be received by the company and used legitimate new business for our 
DATES OF OFFERING for additional working capital and for | they have their homes.” people. 

PUBI Repcenenr gee pres Peay INC | UNDETERMINED i ee disteenion elietinens a0: 2-5112. Form The Deeline of Wall Street | “Since we are all agreed that 
; 4 ,/ WE , . ASL . ‘ a | a = x a ‘“ . . . . - : , 2 “9 Ss oo. 
Bublic Service Co. of Indiana. Inc., has We present below a@ list cf issues || A-2 (3-24-43). ‘ A major factor influencing New York City represents a eg- 

whose registration statements were filed || Amendment filed April 9, 1943, to defer 'Lusiness and employment in the|ment of New York State which is 


filed a registration statement for $38,- t ; 
000,000 first mortgage bonds, series E, |} toy.ni7, Sure OF more age. but whese | | effective date. | City has been the decline of the|of such vast importance to the 


B47 5 due May. t tch Hilinois ‘Street, In- |} ™ned or are unknown. te us. CELOTEX CORPORATION financial community during the| whole state, we recommend that 
dianapolis, Ind. ‘ ly ree tion ——— and Andrew | past ten years. The business of | the studies of tax problems now 
Business—Public utility operating in the | AMERICAN CASUALTY CO. OF la registration statement for voting trust| Wall Street is one of New York being undertaken at the direction 
Btate of ne and is engaged onoripels READING, PA. | certificates for 150,000 shares of common | City’s principal industries. Since|of the Governor give particular 
in the production, generation, manufacture, American Casuaitv Co. of Reading, Pa., | stock of Celotex Corp. common stock, no | ; in h e-|\attention to the budget and tax 
purchase, transmission, supply, distribu- {has filed a registration statement for 50,- | par value. | dose cayenne yoni a the s oblems of the cit We urge that 
tion and sale of electric energy and gas, | 000 shares of capital stock, par value $5 | Offering—(See Celotex statement No. | curl les markets Nave been Car- (pr y. 
and in the supply, distribution and sale} per share. /2-5112.) The syndicate has formed the | ried out to a degree that has pro-| ‘further study be made of this 
ef; “water. Address—-607 Washington St., Reading, | voting trust for the common stock of the | foundly affected the economic | whole problem before the Legisla- 
ing— ds to be offered for sale . rlvani i i f- | 
Cee taine bs Bye tosh ‘eompany, and an opportunity will be af-| oifare of the entire City. The| ture extends to the city further 


at competitive bidding under Rule U-50 Business—Conducts general’ casualty in- forded to the members of the syndicate 
of the Commission. Price to the public surance business. (mentioned in statement No. 2-5112) and' result has depressed real estate ‘authority to levy taxes.” 
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HAnover 2-0050 


We are buyers of 


ARGENTINE INTERNAL 
BONDS & SHARES 


OFFERINGS WANTED 


Teletype—N. Y. 1-971 





50 Broad Street 





CARL MARES & CO. INc. 


FOREIGN SFCURITIES 
SPECIALISTS 








New York City 


Pierce-Butler Radiator 


U. S. Radiator 


Preferred 


Title Guar. & Trust 


(Direct private wire to our Office 
in the State Tower Building, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.) 


BIRNBAUM & CO. 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers’ Assn. 
60 Broad St. New York 
HAnover 2-6790 Syracuse 2-7158 

Bell Teletype NY 1-2230 








BIDS MADE ON BONDS WITH 


COUPONS MISSING 
MUTILATED 


Inquiries invited 


S. H. JUNGER Co. 
40 Exchange Pi., New York 


Phone Digby 4-4832 Teletype N. Y. 1-1779 











Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works 


Common & 6s of 50 


United Cigar Whelan 


Common & pfd. 


M.S. WIEN & CO. 


| Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
25 Broad St., N.Y. HAnover 2-8780 
Teletype N. ¥. 1-1397 

















Attention Dealers 


25 Broad Street 
HAnover 2-0600 





FASHION PARK. INC. 
$3.50 Cumulative Preferred 


Accumulations $17.50 per share as of April 1, 1943 
Earnings 1942 in excess of $9.00 per share 


Descriptive Circular on Request 


BLAUNER,. SIMONS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New Yerk. N. ¥. 
Teletype NY 1-210 








~ Fashion Park, Incorporated, Earnings Up; 
Peace Prospects Excellent 


Makers of men’s clothing are looking forward to what they 


elieve will be an unprecedented 
1,000,000 soldiers begin stepping 


the war. 
However, Fashion Park, Inc., 


boom for the industry when our 
back into civilian clothes after 


has not been forced to wait for 








this development in order to show a substantial increase in its 
business. Net income for the® = 

year ended Nov. 30, 1942, rose to past year in the financial position 
$237,283.20 from $44,865.56 in the of the company is indicated by 
preceding year. And these earn- \the fact that, in addition to pay- 
ings do not include the income of | ing off in full its funded debt of 





J. Reitenbaugh Heads 


Goodhody Co. Dept. 


John S. Reitenbaugh, for many 


years connected with the invest- ! 


ment field in executive capacities, 
has become associated with Good- 
body & Co., 
115 Broad- 
way, 
York City, as 
Manager of 
their Invest- 
ment Securi- 
ties Depart- 
ment. 


department | 
re- | E. W. Alex & Co., Inc.—Tarrytown | 


handling 


This! 





The Business 
Man's Bookshelf 


Army Reports to the Cotton In- | 
dustry, The—tTranscript of pro- | 
ceedings of the National Cotton ' 
Conference—Forum in New York | 


City—New York Cotton Exchange, | 


} 


| 


New| New York City—paper. 


Home Mortgage Loan Manual | 
-~American Bankers Association, | 
22 East 40th Street, New York'| 
City—cloth—thumb-indexed. 


Investor Looks at 1943, An—| 


tail sales, in-| Press, P. O. Box 157, Tarrytown, | 


cluding 
listed 


will be greatly | stitutions. 


expanded in | 


personnel. 


un-| N. Y.—paper—15 cents—free to| 
issues, | public libraries and non-profit in- | 


J 


Postwar Investment Aspects of 





Hudson River Day Line 


Second Mtge. 6s of 1956 


Oklahoma City Ada-Atoka Ry. 


First 5s of 1954 


Queen Dyeing Company 


First 5s of 1944 


Circulars on 








Descriptive Request 


D. F. Bernheimer & Co., Inc. 


42 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-4970 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1043 


Gude, Winmill Partner 


Robert H. Radsch will become a 
partner in Gude, Winmill & Co., 
1 Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 











Goodbody the Aluminum and Magnesium In- | Exchange, as of May 1. 
& Co., estab- | dustries—E. W. Axe & Co., Inc.— | 


lished 52 years 
ago, are mem- 
bers of the) 
New York Stock Exchange and | 
other principal exchanges. The 
head offices are in New York and 


Chicago, with a private wire sys- 


John S. Reitenbaugh 


Tarrytown Press, P. O. 157, Tarry- | 


town, N. Y.—paper—25 cents—| 
free to public libraries and non-| 
profit institutions. 

Post-War Planning in Britain— | 
Unofficial Post-War Planning| 


Weber & Heilbroner, Inc., a; 
wholly-owned subsidiary operat- | 
ing men’s retail clothing stores. 
‘The company estimates that, with 
the earnings of the subsidiary in- 
cluded, net profit for the last 
fiscal year amounted to “at least 
$300,000.” 

Fashion Park, Inc., organized | 
in 1938 to take over the business 
of Allendale Corp., manufactures 
men’s clothing in its Rochester 
plant and distributes its products 
widely under’ well-established 
brand-names. Capitalization now 
consists of 32,957 outstanding 
shares of $3.50 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 59,793 outstand- 
ing shares of common stock. The | 
following figures give a con-| 
densed version of the company’s | 
balance sheet as of the fiscal year- | 





$164,785, notes payable to banks 
have now been reduced to $800,- 
000 from the figure shown in the 
above statement. Another re- 
vealing sidelight on the above 
|figures is the statement of the 
certified public accountant which 
covers the company’s year-end 
report. We quote: “Sales in- 
voices subsequent to the close of 
the period were examined and the 
selling prices thereon were found 
to be substantially in excess of 
the inventory valuation of the 
finished goods.” This suggests a 
conservative valuation of inven- 
tories as shown in the balance 
sheet. 

The attraction of the $3.50 pre- 
ferred stock in this situation 
arises from its greatly strength- 
ened position and the possibility 
|that dividend payments will be 


end, Nov. 30, 1942: | resumed in the not too distant 


ASSETS 
SE a ae 
Receivables — 
Inventories  —_.___ 
Miscellaneous 


1,183,235.77 
1,264,916.30 
68,756.15 
$2,864,543.99 
604,005.70 
932,788.46 
33,450.79 
1.00 


$4,434,789.94 


Total current assets 
Fixed assets (net)______ 
Invest. in sub., etc. (net) __ 
Deferred charges __.____ 
Soodwill __ 5 


LIABILITIES 
Wotes payable ___ jack 
Accounts payable ___._______ 
Reserve for taxes______ 


$1,200,000.00 
143,543.71 
106,201.09 
$1,449,744.80 
2,985,045.14 


$4,434,789.94 
The extent of the improvement 


Total current liabilities__ 
Capital stock and surplus__ 


which has taken place over the. 


WARREN BROS. 


Old Common & Preferred 
New Class “B” and “C” 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 





| ; | 
| 


| HAY, FALES & CO. | 


| Members New York Stock Exchance | 
71 Broadway N.Y. BOwling Green 9-7027 | | 
Bell Teletype NY 1-61 i 








La 


$347,635.77 | 


As of April 1 dividend 
|arrears totaled $17.50 per share. 
| Against this the stock now has a 
| book value of approximately $91 
|per share, and the net current 
‘assets, as shown above, were 
equivalent to $43 per share. 
Earnings last year, excluding sub- 
sidiary company profits, amounted 
to $7.19 per share. 


| future. 





R. D: liehy A Partner 


Raymond D. Leahy became a 
partner in Leahy Bros., 120 Green- 
|wich Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Curb 
Exchange. Mr. Leahy in the past 
was a partner in the firm. 


‘election was given in our issue of 





1939-1943 — British Information | 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, | 
New York City—paper. 





Chicago Ne. Western 
‘Decision and What 
|The Cash Means 


|. An interesting circular discuss- 
jing the Chicago North Western 
| Decision and what the cash means, 
|with particular reference to the 


‘new and old securities of this 


' carrier, has been prepared for 
Cyril de Cordova, member of 


the New. York ‘Stock Exchange | distribution by Pflugfelder, Bamp- 
and partner in Cyril de Cordova |* Rust, 61 Broadway, New York 


& Bro., 25 Broad Street, New York | City, members of the New York 
City, died at his home of a heart| Stock Exchange. Copies of this | 
ailment after an illness of several circular may be had from the firm | 


| upon request. 


tem to branches in 19 cities. The 
firm maintains an unusually large 
research department, an unlisted 
trading department, Canadian se- | ~3Es i Aad 
curities department and invest- in ee ee ne yeep 
ment trust trading department. | Constiuntion lary it A pote Boe | 
| — Columbia University Press, | 
EF. B. Grubb To Run As Pom oa Heights, New York} 
. | City—cloth—$3.50. 
independent Gandidate , ; enters | 
For N.Y.S.E.Board _ 'tving Stein Joins 
or a a i 
A petition nominating E. Burd | & D. Sherman Co. 
Grubb of Coggeshall & Hicks as | : ; ine _| 
an independent candidate for the | ine Gee ee) 
Board of Governors of the New | & Co., 30 Pine Street, New York | 
York Stock yey pt filed on | City, as manager of the industrial | 
April 16 sa t “G xcnange. hose | Stock division. Mr. Stein was 
Mr. Grubb, a Governor w oS€ formerly in business as Irving 
term expires this year, was not re-| Stein & Co. In the pest hé was.s 
nominated by the Exchange's | partner in Morris Stein & Co 
Nominating Committee, but under | , 
the Constitution members may 
nominate other candidates by pe- 
tition. Mr. Grubb, former Presi- 
dent of the New York Curb Ex- 
change, has been a member of the 
Stock Exchange since 1935. 
The official slate of the May 10 


April 15, page 1381. 


Cyril de Cordova Dead 


weeks. 





SECURITY 
SALESMAN 
WANTED 


One of our clients, an invest- 
ment firm located in New York 
City, wishes to employ an ex- 
perienced securities salesman. 
The man must have a _ well 
rounded experience in all 
phases of the business and some 
established retail business of 
his own. The firm will assign 
to the man chosen, a number of 
active retail accounts. Compen- 
sation will be arranged on an 
attractive basis. Replies will 
be held in confidence. Address 
Box 90. 


DOREMUS & CO. 
Advertising Agents 
120 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








Opportunity For 
Small Investment 
House 


of good repute, to underwrite 
stock or bond issue of estab- 
lished Commercial Finance Com- 
pany, whose management and 
directorate are men of highest 
standing and reputation. Ad- 
dress, P. O. Box 54, Station P, 
nN. 3. €. 











Investment Broker 


WANTED 


A small investment house now 
underwriting the issue of an es- 
tablished Commercial Finance 
Corporation, whose management 
and directorate include men of 
highest standing, has an unusual! 
opportunity for an experienced 
Investment Broker who can 
take charge of the Wholesale 
Department. Address, P. O. 
Box 54, Station P, N. Y. City. 








TRADER WANTED 


Texas firm wants over-the- 
counter trader with draft classi- 
fication higher than 3A, to han- 
dle stocks and bonds. Give 
present and former connections 
and salary wanted. Corre- 
spondence’ confidential. Box 
TE 10, Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle, 25 Spruce St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Trader 


Thoroughly experienced 
the execution of unlisted or- 
ders, both stocks and bonds, 
desires new connection, pref- 
erably stock exchange house. 
Box L 20, Financial Chronicle, 
25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 

















| American Business Credit 
| ze 


Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 


|| Tel. Rector 2-2020 


Pittsburgh Terminal 


Warehouse & Transfer 
ist Refunding 5s, 1936 


| Markets and Situations for Dealers 
120 Broadway, New York 
Tele. NY 1-2660 
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The Financial Situation 


“Can Great Britain depend upon us?” Not for assistance | 
in winning the war, for that issue appears not to have been | 
raised by any one, but in maintaining the peace. This ques-| 
tion is being asked repeatedly by a number of American 
citizens who have of late taken it upon themselves to show 
us the way in world politics. It is obvious that many of 
them have serious doubts of us, and some of them at least 
are even now lugubriously telling the American people that 
warranted doubts of the same sort in the minds of British 
statesmen are driving them “into the arms” of Russia. Thus, 
they warn, if Great Britain and Russia presently arrive at 
some definite understanding, particularly about the man- 
agement of post-war Europe, which is not to our liking we 
shall have no one to blame but ourselves. So much, they 
say, our behavior after the last war, and the skepticism now 
existing in this country concerning perpetual peace are 
already threatening to do. 


In Need of De-Bunking 


This hue and cry is badly in need ofs‘‘de-bunking.”’ Can 
Great Britain depend upon us? One might ask with fully 
as much right: “Can we depend upon Great Britain?” Cer- 
tainly we should not be wide the mark were we to ask: 
“Can we depend upon Russia?” By the same token Great 
Britain could ask: “Can we depend upon Russia?” And 
Russia may very well have been asking herself whether she 
can depend upon either Great Britain or the United States. 
Those who are forever asking whether Great Britain can 
depend upon us appear to be suffering from the delusion 
that the one and only stumbling-block in the path to eternal 


Morgenthau Drops Request For Extension 


Of Power To Devalue Dollar Further 





Action Follows Senate’s Ending of President’ s Power® 
To Devalue 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, in testifying before the 
House Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures on April 19, 
urged only that a two-year extension of the $2,000,000,000 Stabiliza- 
tion Fund be approved in view of the Senate action on April 16 refus- 
ing to continue the dollar devaluation powers of the President beyond 
June 30, when the present law*- 





expires. 

On April 16 the Senate unani- 
mously voted to continue for two 
years the 
$2,000,000,000 
Stabiliza- 
tion Fund but 
eliminated 
from the bill 
the Presi- 
dent’s author- 
ity to devalue 
the dollar. 

Indorsement 
of the Senate 
action by the 
House was 
forecast on 
April 20, when 
the House 
Coinage Com- 
mittee consid- 
ered the meas- 
ure as it was 
received...in 
the Senate, and did not put back 


Sec. Morgenthau 








Ph ovisrnncts on page 1499) 





Clare Luce Asks Heavier Taxes 
On Rich; Sees Draft Of Women 


Representative Clare Boothe Luce, speaking to her Fairfiel. 
County constituents on April 17, at Bridgeport, Conn., said that the 
National Administration is not yet waging a “hard war” and assailed 
the handling of the manpower situation and politics in Washington 
and said “There is no more important war bill than a total tax 
bill”: according to a special dispatch on April 17 from Bridgeport, 
Conn., to the New York “Times’”,® —— 
which added: 'een months’ delay in the escort 
To control inflation, she said,| vessel, blimp and submarine pro- 
“we must bring out a tax bill ad-| gram,” and declaring that “our 
justed not to men and materials continue to get 
people’s wants | lost before they get to the battle- 
but their ac- | fields,” she asked, “Is not some 





tual needs; 
those who 
can afford it, 
the well-to- 
do and the 
rich, must be 
taxed almost 
to the con- 
stitutional 
point of con- 
fiscation.”’ 

At another 
point in her 
address Mrs. 
Luce declared 
that if it be- 
came neces- 


one in authority fighting a lazy 
man’s war, a stupid man’s war, a 
soft war at the expense of our 
sons’ lives and our nation?” 
Mrs. Luce continued that while 
“the War Department has done on 
the whole a fine job and General 
Marshall is a great general, po- 
litical pressures plus indecision in 
high places have badly botched 
the administration of the Selective 
Service Act by which General 
Marshall must raise his Army.” 


1 She predicted that nevertheless 


“we will get the Army we need,” 
but whether the raising of an ef- 
fective Army will leave effective 


manpower on the home front for 
industry and agriculture “is still a 
large question.” 

After 18 months of war, Mrs. 


sary to draft Clare B. Luce 
labor, “I be- 
lieve we must also devise a bill 
to draft all capital, profits and 
plants.” _Luce said, “the War Manpower 
The new Representative, ad- | Commission apparently does not 
dressing a crowd of 1,200 at the | know, nor does Mr. McNutt. ex- 
Klein Memorial Auditorium here | actly how many men are needed 
in her first formal speech in her | for what and where and how they 





home district since going to Con-| | may be procured or put to work | 


gress, declared that “battle cas-| short of actual conscription.” 
ualties are no index in them-| While “bitterly resenting the 
selves that we are fighting a hard | necessity’ 
war; they simply are proof that | worth bill for the drafting of war | 
we are fighting a bloody one.” | labor. she said. she would vote for | 
Assailing “the incredible eight- | (Continued on page 1503) 


’ for the Austin- -Wads- | 


the dollar-devaluation powers 
stricken out by the Senate. In 
further reporting the action of 
the House Committee on April 
20, special Washington advices to 
the New York “Times” said: 

“After five amendments to the 
Senate bill, continuing the stabil- 
ization fund authority, had been 
offered by members at an execu- 
tive meeting this morning, all 
with the purpose of prohibiting 
the Executive Department from 
relinquishing any of the $2,000,- 
000,000 for an international fund, 
such as that proposed by the 
Treasury in its current discus- 
sions with British technicians, 
Representative Somers, Chairman 
put the matter up to the Treasury 
Department and obtained its ap- 
proval for appending the proposed 
prohibition. 

“Chairman Somers. observed 
that the amendments offered to- 
day were ‘a straw in the wind in- 
dicating that Americans will not 
accept any international bank.’ 

“The Treasury’s position was that 
Secretary Morgenthau had stated 
repeatedly that if an international 
agreement was reached, and it be- 
came necessary to put up a United 
States contribution he would first 
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go to Congress for the appropriate 
authority. 





“Chairman Somers said the 
most likely wording of the 
amendment which the committee 


resentative Reed of Illinois to the 
effect that the fund ‘shall not be 
used in any manner whereby di- 
rect control and custody thereof 
passes from the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury.’ 


“When Secretary Morgenthau 
discussed the Treasury’s tentative 
international currency stabiliza- 
tion plan with reporters a few 
weeks ago, Harry White, his 
monetary adviser, said that a 
contribution by the United States 





similar to that abet ete std me ‘(Continued on | page 1500) 


WMC Curbs Transfer Of Millions 
Of Workers In Essential Industries 


Regulations restricting the transfer of an estimated 27,000,000 
workers in 35 essential industries and on farms were issued on April 
17 by Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. 
The regulations, approved by Economic Stabilization Director James 
f. Byrnes, are in accordance with President Roosevelt's “hold-the- 
line” anti-inflation order of April 8, in which Mr. McNutt was author- 
ized to prohibit the transfer of¢ 





“For some time the War Man- 
such transfers are in the interest | power Commission has been pro- 
of the war effort. -moting voluntary. control ever 

Mr. McNutt issued the follow-| transfer of workers through what 
ing interpretative statement con-|is known as employment stabili- 
cerning the regulations: zation plans. The basic purpose 

“These regulations are a sin- of these plans is to see that work- 
cere attempt on my part to fulfill ers are placed in positions which 
the intention of Section 3 of the! will fully utilize their skillseto the 
Executive Order issued by the| best interests of the war effort. 
President on April 8. The intent | “These plans spell out. those 
of that section, as we have in-/| conditions of transfer which are 
terpreted it, is to prohibit the! in the interests of the war effort. 
transfer of workers for higher pay|In general they say specifically 
except as such transfers are in the | that workers cannot transfer from 
interest of the war effort. (Continued on page 1501) 


From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


This correspondent watched a ship launching in a Pacific Coast 
shipyard the other day. Later, a little 17-year-old girl who had pre- 


She was a ship fitter, 


the year. So, according to 
shipyard manager’s speech, we 
were to come increasingly to de- 
pend on young women of this 
type for war production. So we 
should give her a hand. We did. 

Then I got to prying around to 
find out just what this young lady, 
weighing less than 100 pounds, did 
as a ship fitter. Well, it seems 
that when a hoist lifts a big steel 
plate, weighing a ton or more and 
dangles it over the place it is to 
go, there is a crew to turn it this 
way and that, to fit it just right. 
Manifestly, the hoist carries the 
weight, the crew of 10 or 20 have 
\little difficulty in shoving it 
| around. This young woman is one 
lof this 10 or 20 and for being that 
she receives a good $350 a week. 
There are thousands and thou- 
sands of youngsters doing similar 
work and receiving similar pay al! 
over the country. 

It seems that her Daddy has a 
'step-ladder family and within a 
|range of four years she has: two 





sented the flowers to the sponsor was introduced to the gathering. 
it was explained, and that very day either 
Hershey or McNutt had announced that 40% of the men in the yard 
of draft age, would be taken for the armed forces before the first of 
the ®— 


sisters doing the same thing. They 
add $180 a week to the family in- 
come. But Mr. Roosevelt is mak- 
ing a valiant fight, one of the 
most courageous and heroic a 
gullible populace has ever seen a 
man make, in all the annals of 
men, to prevent this girl’s Daddy, 
or his counterpart, from getting 
an increase in wages of $5 a week. 
This in order to prevent inflation. 
As I understand it, in faet, the 
problem of preventing inflation is 
even more simple. If we can just 
hold John L. Lewis in line we will 
prevent it. 

One of the delightful things 
about a war is the orgy of insanity 
that goes with it. 

% as 
Ever since the death of the 
scientist Freud, your correspon- 
dent has sought to carry on his 
probings into people’s complexes, 
in a smaller way. Thus I am able 
to revort Draft Director Hershey’s 


a 





(Continued on page 1511) 
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Editorial— 


British Price Control 


By NORMAN CRUMP 

|Editor’s Note—This article is carried, as was a previous one by 
the autnor in our Feb. 25, 1943 issue, because of our belief that our 
readers would be interested in knowing how today’s war economy 
has affected the citizens of Great Britain. In this article, the author 
refrains from mentioning the extent to which the control laws are 
violated or discussing the effect such laws may huve in diminishing 
production. Mr. Crump is Editor of the London “Financial Times” 
and former Editor of the London “Sunday Times.” | 


One major consequence of the war is a shortage of con- 
sumers’ goods in Britain. This shortage has been brought 
about deliberately as one of the necessary conditions of 
Britain’s war mobilization. 
are either serving in the armed forces or making munitions, 


iustead of making, carrying and distributing all the neces- | 
Food, raw materials and factory | 
It is, in fact,| 
na-| 
tional output went to meet civilian needs, today the pro-| 
|except the very smallest. 


sities and luxuries of life. 
space have to be diverted to the war effort. 
calculated that whereas before the war 80‘. of the 


‘portion is less than 50‘. 


Unless something is done to stop it, a shortage of goods 
This would be doubly | 
the case today when so many people are earning money on) 
war work, but are not producing goods for themselves and, 
Were such a rise in prices to take place | 
without limit, it would mean that everyone with low in-| 
comes would be unable to buy what they needed. Without | 


inevitably means a rise in prices. 
their neighbors. 


adequate food and clothing a man cannot work. Also, if; 
this state of affairs had developed, there would be a gen-| 
eral and very proper feeling that it was unfair. This would | 
effect national morale and so would affect the war effort. | 

Hence the necessity for rationing and price control. | 
tationing insures equal shares for all. It applies now to all | 
the basic foods (except bread) and to a number of other) 
foods, to all clothing, and to soap. The rations are varied 
from time to time to conform with changes in the total sup-| 
plies. By common consent the system has worked admir-| 
ably. It is almost unknown for anyone to be unable to buy | 
their ration, though people may not always be able to get| 
the exact thing they want. As a result of rationing the) 
British people are fed and clothed adequately—much better, | 
in fact, than the people of the Axis countries. The best} 
test is the popularity of the system, and the complete ab- 
sence of all but minor complaints on points of detail. 

Rationing, however, is not enough. Prices must be kept 
within reach even of the poorest, or they would not be able 
to afford the ration to which they are entitled. Also it 
would be intolerable for traders to make large profits out 
of the general shortage, even though the tax collector would 
ultimately lay hands on those profits. Therefore several 
acts of Parliament have been passed, controlling prices, and 
these are supplemented by defense regulations. The ma- 
chinery of control is decentralized, working through regional 
and local price regulation committees. Black market oper- 
ations can be punished by imprisonment up to 12 years’ 
penal servitude. 

The system of price control is practical, fair and ex- 
tremely popular. It depends for its suceess upon the pres- 
sure of public opinion. There is no need for any Gestapo, 
secret police, or even an elaborate enforcement system. The 
enforcement is done by the public. Any citizen can com- 
plain to the local police, local food office, Citizens’ Advice 
Cureau, or ultimately to the price regulation committee. 
These complaints are always carefully examined, and if 
necessary, action is taken against the shopkeeper either by 
caution or prosecution. 

A point that does not apply everywhere in the world is 
the complete integrity of every public servant engaged in 
the administration of the system. From time to time one 
hears stories of bribery and corruption in Axis countries, 
and this is inevitable under a totalitarian system where 
there is no sharp division between the Party and the State, 

Nothing of the kind happens in Britain, and no one be- 
lieves that it could happen. The system is administered 
fairly and honestly, and if anyone were unwise enough to 
try to corrunvt a public servant, he would quickly find 
himself in jail. 

Prices are fixed by schedules issued by the authorities 
and amended from time to time. Margins are fixed, suf-, 
ficient to cover costs and leave an adequate profit. One 
difficulty here is that as the volume of trade shrinks the| 
costs necessarily increase. This is partly met, however, by, 
the concentration of the industries concerned into fewer} 
factories and distributors. Hardship involved to traders and | 
manufacturers is borne cheerfully for the sake of winning | 
the war. | 

For food, the position is simplified by the fact that the| 
British Government is the direct buyer—whether of im- 


Millions of men and women. 


112 to 15% 
| East, 


ported or home-produced food... The Government, acting 
through the Ministry of Food, resells in bulk to the first 
wholesalers, who in turn pass the food into the normal ehan- 
nels of distribution. In a number of cases, Britain’s Ministry 
oi Food resells for. less than it buys. This is the practical 
way in which Government subsidies are given to many 
foods, with the object of keeping down prices and the cosi 
of living. The net cost of these subsidies is about $500,000,- 
000 a year. These subsidies are a necessary reinforcement 
to price control. 

There has been little change in the official cost of living 
index number since early in 1941. This has exercised a 
stabilizing influence upon wage rates, for many wages vary 
with the official cost of living index according to a sliding 
seale. The cost of living is not quite 30‘. above its pre-war 
level, 

Rationing, price control and subsidies are only some of 
the weapons employed to maintain economic stability in the 
face of the dwindling supply of consumers’ goods. Although 
many people are earning more money than before the war, 
it does not follow that they can spend more—or even attempt 
to spend more. For one thing taxation, both direet and in- 
direct, is much higher, and. also, now falls on all incomes 
The income tax on a single per- 
sen earning $800.00 a year, or not quite $16.00 a week, is 
$130.00 or $2.50 a week ($43.33 is repayable to the taxpayer, 
as “post-war credit” after the war). Then many people are 


subscribing regularly. to National Savings Certificates, de-| 


fense bonds, or other war loans. Many are accumulating 
deposits in the savings banks. From the beginning of the 
war to Dec. 21, 1942 “small savings” (which come mainly 
from workers and others with small incomes) totalled 
$7,024,000,000, while the grand total of national savings of 
al] kinds was $18,852,000,000. 

The latter figure must be interpreted with care. It in- 
cludes war loan subscriptions from banks and other institu- 
tions, and this money would not normally be spent. The 
banks in fact habitually subscribe to war loans money already 
lent to the Government at short term. This is nothing more 
than a transfer from one form of loan to another. But 
the small savings figure of $7,024,000,000 represents def- 
inite abstinence from spending. It amounts to $150.00 


per head of population—men, women and children; or: 


alternatively about $300.00 for each person in active em- 
rloyment. Many of these people have also subscribed to 
the larger war loans, which are not classified under small 
savings. 

Thus whilé the money income of the nation has in- 
creased, taxation and savings have checked a simultaneous 
increase in net spending power. This limitation of spending 
power is the complement to rationing and to the general 
shrinkage in the supply of goods. Both are needed if price 
control is to be made effective and freed from risk of abuse. 
Both are operating today. 

Thus price control falls into its proper place as one of 
the means of maintaining economic and social stability in 
spite of an unparalleled war effort and severe contraction 
cf the supply of consumers’ goods. But in the last analysis 
the whole system owes its success to one thing. This is the 


| realization by the British public that the system is honestly | 


and efficiently administered in such a way as to establish 
fair play and adequate supplies for all at prices which the 
public can afford to pay. 


: The State Of Trade 


The heavy industries generally continued to report high levels 
of operation the past week. Exceptional reports were received from 
the retail trade in most parts of the. country. An upsurge in pre- 
Easter buying carried apparel sales to the highest level of 1943 
during last week, with retail volume for the country as a whole 
estimated at 14 to 19% above last year, according to the weekly 
review of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.® PREETI E PUIG N7 Eh 
An outstanding event of the week, 
says the review, was the exten- 
sion of control over the ccst of 
living by the authorization of Of- 
fice of Price Administration re- 
gional offices to place ceiling 
prices on restaurant foods. 

Regional percentage increases 
in retail trade for the week were 
for New England; the 
14 to 17%: Midwest, 12 to 
18%: South, 15 to 22%: South- 
west, 23 to 27%; Pacific Coast, 19 
to 25%, and Northwest, 5 to 9%, 
the latter small gains being at- 
tributed to snow, sleet and rain- 
storms. 

In connection with the heavy 
industries, most reports were fa- 
vorable for the week. Steel buy- 
ing was reported as less active 
than a month ago, while other 
trade quarters indicated that re-, 
pairs to furnaces. were responsible 





tion last week. 

Steel operations 
meanwhile, are scheduled 
99.1%, compared with 98.8% 
the previous week, says American 
Iron & Steel Institute. The cur- 
rent schedule is equivalent to pro- 
duction of 1,716,100 net tons of 
ingots and castings against 1,710,- 
900 in the preceding week. 

Fhe magazine “Steel” stated 
that the lull in buying is inter- 
preted as a breathing period be- 
tween quarters as well as an in- 
dication of further efforts by 
consumers to pare down excess 
stocks before the effective date of 
the Controlled Materials Plan. 

The trade journal stated, how- 
ever, that third-quarter buying is 
increasing and in some cases al- 
lotment numbers for plain carbon 
steel have been received for No- 


week, 
at 


this 


vember shipment. In the case of 
specially treated alloyed steels, 
(CMP orders have been issued for 
still later delivery. 

The electric power industry 
continues to show gains substan- 
tially above last year. Electric 
output for the country during the 
week ended April 10 aggregated 
3,882.467,000 kwh., an increase of 
16.9% over the total of 3,320,858.- 
000 kwh. in the like 1942 week, 
according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. The total for the pre- 
ceding week was 3,889,85%,000 
kwh. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York announced that system out- 
|put for the week ended April 11 
}amounted to 173,400,000 kwh., 
|compared with 147,100,000 in the 
like 1942 week; an increase of 
17.8%. 

Carloadings for the week ended 
April 10 totaled 789,018 cars, ac- 
cording to reports filed with the 
Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was an increase of 
16,885 cars of revenue freight over 
ihe preceding week this. year; 
25,078 cars fewer than the cor- 
| responding week in 1942 and 109,- 
210 cars above the same period 
two years ago. 

This total was 126.21% of aver- 
age loadings for the correspond- 
ing week of the 10 preceding 
years. 

Department store sales on a 
| country-wide basis were up 28% 
|for the week ending April 10. 
compared with the like week a 
| year ago, according to the weekly 
figures of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Department store sales in New 
York City in the week ended 
April 17 were 11% above those 
of the corresponding week of 1942, 
according to a preliminary esti- 
mate issued by the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. In the 
previous week, ended April 10, 











for a slight drop in ingot produc- | 


in | 


ithe sales of this group gained 
| 17% over the comparable week of 
|a year ago. 

Sales of New York City apparel 
stores in the week were 25% bet- 
iter than in the like week last 
| year, and in the four-week period 
| were up 6% over those of the 
comparable period a year ago. : 
| Jt is reported that small busi- 
|ness firms are now getting war 
contracts at the rate of better 

than 300 a week under the guid- 
ance of the Smaller War Plants 
| Corp. 

| Reorganized several months 
| ago, placed under Col. Robert 
Johnson and divorced almost en- 
tirely from the WPB, the Smaller 
| War Plants Corp. is branching out 
| into new fields of activity. 

Since its organization it has se- 
|cured prime contracts totaling 
2.565 for small businesses, plus 
3,331 subcontracts. Dollar value 
of the primes was $481,700,000 and 
of the subcontracts $180,400,000. 


During the last two months the 
tempo of contracts for small busi- 
ness has been stepping up. In 
one week, ending April 9, the 
corporation helped small firms get 
188 prime contracts amounting to 
$27,100,000 and 140 subcontracts 
for $8,000,000. The week before 
there had been. 166 primes 
amounting to $34,100,000, and 150 
subcontracts for $8,200,000. 





FIC Banks Place Debs. 


An offering of $41,365,000 con- 
Fed- 
Credit Banks 
by 
Charles R. Dunn, New York, fiscal 


'solidated debentures of the 
;eral Intermediate 
‘was made April 19, at par, 


agent for the banks. The offer- 
‘ing consisted of two issues, viz.: 
| $19,255,000 0.75%, due Nov. 1, 
1943, and $22,110,000 0.85%, due 
Feb. 1, 1944. Both issues are 
,.dated May 1, 1944. Of the pro- 
,ceeds from the sale of the deben- 
‘tures, $34,505,000 will be used to 
| pay off a like amount of matur- 
|ing issues due May 1, 1943, and 
|the balance is for new capital 
purposes. At the close of busi- 
‘ness May 1, 1943, the banks will 
‘have a total of $288,530,000 de- 
bentures outstanding. 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 
peace and a general world millenium is our tendency to re- 
vert to what they call “isolationism.” They never tire of 
talking about us taking our dutiful part in world affairs, 
and in almost everything they say it would appear that they 
suppose that once we resolve unshakeably to take that part 
all will be well. 


Such an idea, of course, is utter rubbish. Can Great 
Britain depend on us-—for what? Can we depend upon 
Great Britain—for what? Can Russia depend upon us—for 
what? Can Russia depend upon Great Britain—for what? 
Can Great Britain depend upon Russia—for what? Can 
we depend upon Russia—for what? Ah! There’s the rub. 
Mr. Stalin probably knows as nearly as circumstances -per- 
mit precisely what he will want after the fighting has 
eeased. We can probably depend upon him to take what) 
he wants in large part—assuming that he has meanwhile 
smashed the Nazi war machine with or without more help. 
from Great Britain and the United States than he has been | 
getting. So far as any ideas or plans Great Britain or we’ 
-may have do not conflict with any of his, both probably 
could depend upon Russia. 

Great Britain does not yet appear to have fully formu-'| 
lated her post-war ideas, which is natural enough since her | 
interests are world-wide, and her difficulties for one reason 
or another in foreseeing the situation in which the war will! 
leave the Empire interests are greater. But she is coming 
to grips with post-war plans, and by the time the fighting 
has ceased she probably will know rather well what she 
wants. She probably will not be so blunt and obvious as 
Mr. Stalin, but she has her own ways of going about her 
affairs. If our ideas fit well with hers, and particularly if 
they supplement and strengthen her world position, we shall | 
have little trouble in obtaining and keeping her support. We 


can be quite certain that she has already been thinking long | 


end hard about that question of our dependability—but not 
in the way our world refermers have in mind, or certainly: 
not altogether in that way. And as to Russia? Well, Mr. 
Stalin need not worry about British support so long as his 
pians and his ideas mesh well with those of the British. 


Can They Depend Upon Us? 


Can the both of them depend upon us? That, we should 
hope, will depend very largely upon what they want of us. 
So far as may be learned from official utterances or from 
popular clamor in this country we are today much further 
from knowing precisely what we want in the international | 
scene after this war than either Russia or Great Britain— | 
and that despite the ‘‘leadership’” in post-war talking that 
the President of the United States and his followers have) 
“assumed.” The danger to which we are exposed is the lack | 
of any semblance of realism in our official post-war ideas, | 
and it is precisely that, we suspect, which most troubles 
the minds of Messrs. Stalin and Churchill. | 


Britain’s Difficulties 


Great Britain, more than Russia, will need our support 
after the war, and need it badly, but Great Britain is also) 
vitally concerned with what happens on the Continent of | 
Europe where the only great power left—assuming Ger-| 


many is crushed—will be Russia. The British will unques-| 
tionably be in an uncomfortable position with the coldly | 
realistic Mr. Stalin on one side and the equally unrealistic | 
United States of America on the other. It is amply evident) 
that the world-wise leaders of Britain have long understood || 
this situation. What they would like to do, doubtless, so| 
far as Europe is concerned, is to reach an understanding| 
with Russia about things European, and have us endorse) 
the arrangement and share in the costs of its enforcement. 
Elsewhere she will naturally wish to have us keep our nose} 
‘out of Empire affairs, first of all, and then to come to some| 
understanding about the rest of the world which would 
accord with British interests and have us underwrite it. 
A Financial Santa Claus | 

Can Great Britain depend upon the United States 
on this basis? We should hope not. But our vague and’ 
grandiose oratory has led some Britishers to hope that she 
can count on us for more. The British themselves expect 
to be very short of cash after this war is over, and even 
shorter of foreign exchange. They are already expressing 
the hope that we shall finance world developments in such| 
manner that they can supply a substantial part of the goods 


necessary thereto. Without question we shall be expected in) 
seme quarters at least to play financial Santa Claus to many | 
parts of the world, some of them within the British Empire. 

Can the British depend upon us to be both “good” and gen-| 


evous so far as their interests are concerned? 


‘never again be forgotten by the people of the United States 


does not appear to be the fact. 


, (uestion seme of our dreamers around the country would do 


well to ponder. 

It is clear enough when the situation is closely exam- 
ined that the future peace and the fate of the world depend 
upon a great deal other than our decision as to whether we! 
want to be “isolationist” or “internationalist’” after the| 
war is won. Whether we like it or not, this is a real world | 
in which we all live. It is inhabited by many peoples widely 
differing among themselves concerning many things, each 
nation with its own fish to fry. It is a complicated world, | 
teo. There are many wheels within wheels in world politics 
-—and world politics will continue no matter whether we! 
wish it or not. What our policy should be is not nearly so} 
simple as some of our more simple commentators seem to 
suppose. There are many conceptions of “isolationism” and 
many of ‘“‘internationalism.”’ 

One would suppose that these elementary facts would 





after Mr. Wilson’s experience at Versailles. Such, however. 
The truth instead seems to 
be that a great many of us—and some of those who should 
be the last to forget—have through the years come to the 
strange conclusion that it was the United States which de- 
serted its professed ideals after the last war, and, with- 
drawing into its shell, assumed responsibility for the present 


“Slogan’’ Thinking 


“In spite of nation-wide discussion on plans for the future, or 
perhaps because of it, there are evident at least two unfortunate 
‘renee, ... -. 

“On the one hand there is the traditional and dangerous tendency 
te attempt to get rid of fundamental difficulties 
by the acceptance of easy slogans based upon 
superficial thinking and an inadequate knowl- 
edge of facts. On the other hand, the recognition 
of the complexity of political and economic re- 
lationships and their impermanence in the world 
of science may lead to more and more confusion. 
Under the conditions of today international rela- 
tions can in no way be thought of as a thing 
apart from the domestic life of each of the na- 
tions concerned.’—James T. Shotwell. 

It sometimes seems to us that the world was 
never before so beset—or so endangered—by 
“slogan thinking.” 

“Recognition of the complexity of political and 
economic relationships’ may lead to “confusion,” 
bat we doubt whether that “confusion” is nearly 
so hazardous as refusal to recognize the complex- 
ity of human relationships, a refusal now so com- 
mon in high places. Such recognition would 
render a number of our politicians much less 
vocal. 





James T. Shotwell 





Mr. Ickes’ letter were to keep 
stripper wells in production, spur 
secondary recovery and possible 
for drilling on marginal lecations, 


War Harold L. Ickes, in testify-|@md encourage wild-catting. 
ing before the House Small Busi-| _ Wright Patman (Dem., Tex.), 
ness Committee on April 16, said | Chairman of the Committee, re- 
he had rec- | marked that previous numerous 
ommended a/| Witnesses at the hearing have 
general in-| testified that one or two years 
crease aver-| would elapse, even after any 
aging 35 cents| Price increase is allowed, before 
a barrel in| its effects would be noted in an 
the price of| Upward trend in discoveries of 
crude oil, ac-| new wells. The Chairman then 
cording to the | asked Mr. Brown whether the 
Associated OPA had considered that fact in 
Press dis- deliberating whether to increase 
patches from|the crude oil price structure. 
W ashington, | Mr. Brown replied that this par- 
which further ticular angle had not been studied | 
stated in part; ut that it would be taken into, 
as follows: consideration. 


This recom- 
mendation 
was sent to 
the Office of 
Harold Ickes Price Admin- 

istration on 
April 7, but Sumner Pike, Di- 
rector of OPA’s Fuel Oil Price 
Division, testified that after its | 
receipt he told Prentiss M.| 
Brown, Price Administrator, that 
he thought it was “a pretty bad 
time” for such an increase. Mr. 
Ickes stated that he had not yet | 
received an answer to his letter. 

Mr. Brown also appeared be- | 


Crude Oil Price Rise 
Recommended By Ickes 


Petroleum Administrator 








E. E. Placek Denies | 
Country Bank | 
Rates Are Too High 


E. E. Placek, President of the 
Country Bank Division of The 
Independent Bankers Association, 
‘sent a letter on April 10 from 
Wahoo, Nebraska, to the members 
of Congress, taking exception to} 
the governmental loaning agen-| 
cies charge that interest rates de-| 
fore the Committee. but did not! manded by country banks are too) 
testify on Mr. Ickes’ recommen-| high. The letter follows: 
dation. He did, however, tell the! To the Members of the Congress: | 
Committee that it was the “obli- | Governmental loaning agencies | 
gation” of his agency to increase| make the charge that interest 
the price of crude oil if such ac- | rates demanded by country banks | 
tion was necessary for successful | are too high, and therefore it is} 
prosecution of the war. ‘necessary for such agencies to} 

Mr. Pike added that considera-| finance the farmers. The best) 





Republicans Prepared 
For (944, Says Landon 


At a press conference at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on April 17, Alfred M. 
Landen said that “the Republican 
Party was in better shape for the 
1944 campaign 
than it has 
ever been,” 
said an Asso- 
ciated Press 
dispateh from 
Columbus, 
Ohio, on April 
17, which also 
had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

After a 
meeting with 
Governor 
Thomas E. 
Dewey of New 
York yester- 
day Mr. Lan- 
don _ stopped 
off here for a 
chat with 
Governor 
John W. Bricker of Ohio. Both 
Gevernors have been mentioned 


Alf M. Landon 


as possibilities for the 1944 Repub- 


lican nomination, and in answer 
to questions regarding them, Mr. 
Landon said: 

“T believe Governor Dewey was 
serious when he said he planned 
to serve his full four-year term as 
Governor of New York. About 
Mr. Bricker, well, the people of 


‘the United States do not think the 


people of Ohio are dumb. And 
Mr. Bricker’s three-time election 
as Governor by the people of Ohio 
is taken all over the country as a 


‘good endorsement of his ability 


as an executive.” 

Asked about the possibility of a 
fourth-term attempt by President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Landon said: 

“Tt is obvious the President will 
never leave the White House vol- 
untarily, and that is not a whole- 
some situation.” 

Mr. Landon offered a “why 
Inot?”, to a question whether he 
believed Mr. Roosevelt would be a 
'eandidate in 1948; should he be 
elected to a fourth term in 1944. 

Associated Press advices from 
Washington on April 19 said that 
Frank Comfort, Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman from Iowa, 
was saying that President Roose- 
velt has told friends he will not 
under any circumstances consider 
a fourth term. The same advice 
also said: 

There was no comment from the 
White House. 

Mr. Comfort told reporters that 
he understood this to be the case, 
adding that it appeared there 
“might be some fellows trying to 
vush him” (Mr. Roosevelt) into 
the 1944 race against his wishes. 

“As far as l am concerned,” Mr. 
Comfort said, “I think that if the 
war is still going on the President 
is the logical man to keep in 
office.” 

Mir. Comfort said that while in 
Washington he hoped to get the 
Democratic National Chairman, 
Frank C. Walker, and the Repub- 
lican National Chairman, Harrison 
E. Spangler, to agree to “a short 
1944 campaign.” 


is proven by their own published 
statements. 

The annual reports of the 530 
Production Credit Associations 
for the year 1941 show that 43% 
operated at a loss and the deficit 
was made up by a Government 
subsidy. If the PCAs were com- 
pelled to pay real and personal 
taxes, capital stock tax, income 
tax, examination fees and Federal 
Deposit Insurance assessments and 
support local activities, approxi- 
mately 80% would operate at a 
oss. If country banks were re- 
lieved of all taxes and assess- 
ments and free capital was fur- 
rished them, they could reduce 
their interest rates to farmers by 
2% to 3%. 

I challenge a denial of the 
above facts and figures. 

What is Congress going to do 


That is a tions given for the increases in‘ proof that such charges are false about it? 
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| currency after the war it would 
| be helpful to be armed with this 
/power as a warning that we shall 
‘not permit the international eco- 


Morgenthau Drops Request For Extension 
Of Power To Devalue Dollar Further 


(Continued from first page) 
proposed $5,000,000,000 interna-® currency depreciation.” — 
tional stabilization fund had been pearing before the Banking Com-| Senator Taft’s opposition to the 
considered adequate. | mittee on April 16 to urge a two-/|aevaluation power was voiced as 


|be undermined by competitive 





“The five amendments offered! year extension for both the stabil-| Congress divided sharply on Mr. | 


members were. ization power and the devaluation | Morgenthau’s plan for a post-war 
worded differently, but all had!‘ clause, contended that the deval- | international currency. 

about the same effect. Repre-| uation provision was needed as a Senator Taft (Rep., Ohio), was 
sentative Andresen offered three | defensive weapon to combat any/|the leader of the opposition with- 
and Representatives Compton,|devaluation operation of a for-| in the committee to separate the 
White and Reed one each.” eign nation. | devaluation issue from the bill to 

The devaluation power has! Reporting on 

been in Mr. Roosevelt’s posses-| position and the opposition en- 
sion for over nine years and was | countered Associated Press Wash- 
exercised only once—that was on | ington advices of April 16 said: 
Jan. 31, 1934, when the President; Secretary Morgenthau, a wit- 
cut the gold content of the dollar; ness in favor of the two-way ex- 
to about 59 cents, in terms of the/| tension bill, told the Committee 


by committee 


til 1945. 


quote: 
“Committee members said five 


| nomic position of this country to| 


the Secretary’s| extend the stabilization fund un- | 


From the Associated Press we) 


Democrats and eight Republicans | 
on the 20-member committee fa- | 


old dollar. The present authority 


is scheduled to expire on June 30. | 


Mr. Morgenthau, in his testi- 
mony on April 19, told the House 
Committee that he believed 


to devalue the dollar would be 
helpful but did not request 
extension. 

In response to questioning 
(April 19) Secretary Morgenthau 
said that while the Treasury 
would not ask for repeal of the 
Thomas amendment to issue $3,- 
000,000,000 in “greenbacks” if 
Congress saw fit to take the in- 
itiative in such repeal the Treas- 
ury would have no objection. 

Associated Press Washington 
advices of April 19 also reported: 

Representative Andresen of 


Minnesota asked Mr. Morgenthau! years than it has purchased. 


whether there was any indication 


that the Treasury might take;had accumulated a _ net 
steps to devalue the dollar fur-| which now exceeds $30,000,000. 


ther before the authority expires! During the 1942 fiscal year, he 


June 30. 

“I feel certain,” 
“that no further devaluation will 
be undertaken before June 30, 
unless I first come before the 
proper committees of Congress to 
consult with them before doing 
so.” 
Mr. 
there was any other 


a|event other countries started cur- 
two-year extension of the power; rency devaluation operations. 


its| proposal had been voiced before 








| 


i 


he replied,!in gold to foreign countries and 


the devaluation section was not 
a life and death matter but stuck | 
to his contention that it would be}! 
a helpful defensive weapon in the 


Opposition to the devaluation 
the committee by Senator Taft 
(R., Ohio), who asserted: 

“We’re asking the American 
people to buy $13,000,000,000 in 
War Bonds this month, yet at the 
same time you’re asking us to 
give the President power to de- 
value the dollar and thus depre- 
ciate the value of the bonds.” 

Previously Mr. Morgenthau had 
told the committee that the United 
States has sold more gold to for- 
eign countries in the last two 


He said the stabilization fund 
profit 


added, the fund sold $644,000,000 


purchased $162,000,000. Thus far 
in the fiscal year 1943, the fund 
has sold $401,000,000 in gold and 
purchased only $27,000,000. 

The fund’s gold sales, he said, 
have been made to 21 different | 





Andresen asked whether , countries, adding: 
authority | 
whereby the Treasury might de-/| settling 


“IT know of no better means of | 
international balances | 


value the dollar. Mr. Morgenthau | than with gold. 


replied that under the Gold Re- 
serve Act of 1870, reaffirmed in 


“For this reason it has been 
and is the policy of the Treasury 


1934, “something similar but not/| to facilitate the continued use of 
quite the same” could be achieved! gold for the settlement of inter- 


by changing the price of gold. 

“However,” 
phasized, “I have nothing in mind 
at present to cause me to recom- 
mend to the President that he 
change the price of gold.” 

Before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on April 16 
Mr. Morgenthau, according to 
the Associated Press, had urged 
continuation of the Presidential 
powers to devalue the dollar, 
contending that “we must frankly 
face the danger of competitive 
currency depreciation in the post- 
war period.” On that date (April 
16) the Press advices added: 

He said that while it is not pos- 
sible now to foresee the pattern 
of post-war monetary develop- 
ments, “this we do know: that if 
we are to avoid competitive de- 
preciation of currency after the 
war, it would be helpful to be 
armed with this power as a warn- 
ing that we shall not permit the 
international economic position of 
this country to be undermined by 
competitive currency deprecia- 
tion.” 

Senate passage of the Stabiliza- 
tion Fund powers on April 16 
came after, it is stated, an under- 
standing was reached that the 
Treasury would not renew its re- 
quest for the devaluation section. 

Senator Wagner (Dem., N. Y.), 
Chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, expressed it 
as his belief in the Senate on 
April 16 that the devaluation pro- 
posal will not again be brought 
up at this session of Congress. 

The committee had on April 16 
reported the bill to the Senate 
continuing the powers relating to 
the stabilization fund after elim- 
inating the proposal to continue 
the present power to devalue the 
aollar. 


Secretary Morgenthau, in ap-|a 


the Secretary em-| tion fund definitely contributed to | 


national balances. Our stabiliza- 


the implementing of this policy.” | 

During the past two years, the 
Secretary said, the United States 
has completed three gold pur- 
chase agreements with Russia! 
calling for future delivery of gold 
purchased by the stabilization 
fund, with an advance on such 
gold prior to its delivery. 

“The obligations of Russia un- 
der these agreements have been 
fully met,” he said. 

“The dollars made available by 
these gold transactions were used 
by Russia to pay for purchases of 
goods and services in the United 
States in addition to the materials 
obtained under the terms of the 
lend-lease arrangement.” 

Urging extension of the stabili- 
zation fund operations, the Sec- 
retary said, the monetary situa- 
tion throughout the world is po- 
tentially more unstable than it 
has ever been before. 

Continuance of the fund, he 
asserted, will help assure cur- 
rency stability and help avoid 
competitive currency depreciation 
in the critical period following 
the war. 

For the same reason Mr. Mor- 
genthau added, the President’s 
power to alter the gold content 
of the dollar also should be con- | 
tinued another two years. 

“We are all agreed that no one 
can benefit from a competitive 
race in the depreciation of cur- 
rencies,” he said. “If such a de- 
velopment is to be avoided, we 
must frankly face the danger of 
competitive currency deprecia- 
tion in the post-war period. It 
is not possible at this time to 
foresee the pattern of post-war 








monetary developments. But this 
re do know: that if we are to 
void competitive depreciation of 





vored amputation of the devalua- 
tion provision. 

“Confronted by Republican op- 
position to renewal, Secretary 
Morgenthau told 


isn’t a 


tinue the power, ‘but it 
The 


matter of life and death.’ 


President has held the power in| 


high trust, Mr. Morgenthau ob- 
served, using it only once ‘in the 
midst of a 
That was on Jan. 31, 1934, when 
Mr. Roosevelt reduced the gold 
content to 59 cents, in terms of 


the old dollar; under present law | 


he has authority to cut it 9 cents 
more.” 

Senator Taft was also quoted as 
declaring that the Constitution 
gave Congress, not the President, 
the right to regulate money. Ad- 
vices (Associated Press) on April 
16, said: 

An informal canvass of House 
members brought sharply con- 
flicting opinions on the Treasury 
Secretary’s plan for an interna- 
tional stabilization pool. 

Representative Steagall (D., 
Ala.), chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, said “1 
see in this plan possibilities for 
great good, both to us and the 
world, but it must be studied.” 

Another note of approval came 
from Representative Dewey (R., 
Ill.), for four years Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who said, 
“In principle I agree, but this is 
only a part of the whole subject 
of post-war problems. I want to 
see a practical approach made to 
the entire subject.” 

Representative Somers (D., N. 
Y.), did not believe the Morgen- 
thau plan as_ written, which 
would utilize gold, would be ac- 
ceptable to other nations. The 
British plan, as brought out by 
John Maynard Keynes, adviser to 
the British Exchequer, was as- 
sailed by Mr. Somers as “defi- 
nitely a fallacious and fatal de- 
lusion.” 

“If you ask me,” he added, 
“what they are saying to us is, 
‘with your money and our brains 
we will go places.’ ” 


Republicans Revive 
Money Powers Study 


Representative Joseph W. Mar- 
tin Jr., of Massachusetts, the 
minority leader, announced on 
April 18 that he has revived the 


Republican Study Committee on} 
Extraordinary Monetary Powers | 


for the purpose of analyzing the 
Treasury's post-war 
stabilization proposals. 
tin’s statement follows: 
“The whole question of mone- 
tary stabilization as it may affect 


Mr. Mar- 


the various countries of the world, | 


their relations with the United 
States and each other is so broad, 


'so intricate, and of such vital im- 


portance to the post-war world 
that any plan proposed ought to 
be, and must be, thoroughly ana- 
lyzed by the Congress. I believe 
this committee can perform a 
notable service in so doing. 


“T cannot help but féel that in 
view of the tremendously grave 
questions involved, with literally 
the peaceful relationships of vari- 
ous nations in the post-war era 
bound up in the economic prob- 


the committee | 
today ‘it would be helpful’ to con- | 


deep depression.’ | 


monetary | 


lems which will beset efforts at 
world monetary stabilization, we 
must give the most serious study 
to these problems now. 

“To that end, I have revived 
the Republican Study Committee 
on Extraordinary Monetary Pow- 
ers of the President and have 
named Representative Jesse P. 
Wolcott, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Wolcott was also Chair- 
man of the original committee. 
|The new committee will be com- 
|posed chiefly of members of the 
commitees on Banking and Cur- 
rency and Coinage Weights and 
Measures. These committees ordi- 
narily handle monetary legisla- 
tion. 

“The committee will divide it- 
self into subcommittees, and will 
avail itself of every avenue of 
helpful information and research. 

“The members who will work 
with Chairman Wolcott are: 

“Charles L. Gifford, Massachu- 
setts; Fred L. Crawford, Michigan: 
Ralph A. Gamble, New York: 
Robert W. Kean, New 
| Jessie Sumner, Illinois; Frederick 
'C. Smith, Ohio; 
California; Henry O. Talle, Iowa; 
B. J. Monkiewicz, Connecticut; 


Chauncey W. Reed, Illinois; Aug- | 
ust H. Andresen, Minnesota; Hugh | 


D. Scott Jr., Pennsylvania; Rich- 
ard P. Gale, Minnesota; William 
H. Stevenson, Wisconsin; Joseph 
Clark Baldwin, New York; Ranulf 
Compton, Connecticut; Frank L. 
|Sundstrom, New Jersey; Homer 





A. Ramey, Ohio; Jay Lefevre, 
| New York; Edward H. Rees, Kan- 
sas; Robert F. Rockweli, Colorado; 


| William C. Cole, Missouri.” 


New Deal Is Stifling 
Press Of Nation, Says 
Harrison Spangler 


Harrison E. Spangler, Chairman 
of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, concluding a “sounding 
board” trip through New England 
last Friday, 
addressed a 
gathering of 
| Republican 
‘leaders in- 
|cluding four 
|New England 
|'Governors. 
| Mr. Spangler 
said that the 
New Deal is 
trying to 
“stifle Amer- 
lica’s .free 
|press,” ac- 
cording to a 
|; United Press 
|dispatech from 
|\Boston, on 
|A pril 16, 
|which also 
| said: 
| Mr. Spangler said a typical ex- 
;} am 
to “keep the people uninformed 
or misinformed” is the attempted 


| 





Harrison E. Spangler 


lexclusion of the press from the | 


| refugee and food conferences soon 


|to be held at Bermuda and Warm | 


| Springs, Ga. 

“The conferences 
‘spread across every 
page in America.” 

The Administration is “seeking 
|to regulate every activity of every 
| citizen in the nation.” 

The motion picture industry, 
radio and now the newspapers 
are being subjected to a severe 
and unnecessary censorship, he 
said. 

He termed the New Deal a 
“false and reactionary philosophy 


should be 
newspaper 


centralized government,’ and 
called on Republicans and Ameri- 
cans not to allow America to be 
destroyed at home while “our 
boys save it abroad.” 





Thomas Rolph, | 


| dustrial 


ple of the New Deal’s efforts | 


based on Middle Ages theories of | 


Hasler Calls Renewal Of 
Trade Agreements Act 
Vital To Peace Hopes 


Failure to renew the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act would be 
a repudiation of the promises and 
pledges of the United States that 
there shall be freedom for in- 
ternational trade among all na- 
tions when the war ends and the 
peace is written, according to 
Frederick E, Hasler, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. 


In an address at a recent lunch- 
eon meeting earlier this month of 
the Foreign Policy Association in 
New York City, Mr. Hasler, who 
is also President of the Pan 
American Society and Chairman 
and President of the Continental 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York, 
said that “if we fail to extend the 
act, we inform the world in so 
many words that we are indiffer- 
;ent to international economic co- 


|operation and that we prefer to 
Jersey; | 


follow the selfish policy of islo- 
|lation of the past even at the risk 
of bringing on another world- 
| wide depression and inviting a 
third World War.” 

Mr. Hasler further stated: 

“The program has demonstrated 
its value both in time of peace 
'and time of war and there is 
|every reason to believe that it 
will be of even greater impor- 
tance in the post-war period. In 
|its present or in an extended 
| form, the program may well serve 
|} as a basis for a sound and prompt 
|} solution of the most urgent prob- 
‘lems growing out of trade bar- 
riers and discriminatory treat- 
iment, which will face interna- 
tional trade in the post-war pe- 
| riod.” 

Mr. Hasler added: 

“When we entered this war, 
Government control over the na- 
tional economy was much more 
extended than it had ever been 
when we became engaged in other 

For almost ten years our 
systern of free enterprise had 
been under governmental attack. 

Radical thinkers in and out of 
| Government agencies in Washing- 
| ton had attempted to discredit 
ithe free enterprise system at 
| every opportunity. The faith of 
|the people in the system which 
|their forefathers established and 
|which had made America the 
world’s richest and greatest in- 
nation was slowly but 
|surely being poisoned up to the 
| time of Pearl Harbor. 
| “What happened since then has 


| 


| Wars. 


7 |written one of the most glorious 
a4 | pages in the history of the free 


|enterprise system. Private indus- 
i'try has done a job in making the 
United States the ‘arsenal of 
‘democracy’ which amazed the 
| whole world and dumbfounded 
;cur enemies. The faith of the 
American people in the private 
enterprise system has not only 
been restored, but strengthened. 
Private industry—the American 
system of free enterprise—can do 
| just as good a job in the post-war 
period for our civilian economy 
as it now is doing to win the war, 
if given the opportunity, encour- 
agement and financial coopera- 
tion by the Government, provided 
that the highways of two-way 
trade and commerce with other 
nations of the world are freed of 
| the obstacles which retard the ex- 
portation of our surplus produc- 
tion and the importation of raw 
‘materials and other needed goods 
and products for which we can 
make new markets here. Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements provide 
_the best solution of the latter 


problem which has been found 
‘so far.” 
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WMC Restricts Transfer Of 27 Million 


Workers 


(Continued fri 
essential 
wita 


one 
except statements of avail- 
ability issued either by the em- 
ployer or the local War Man- 
power authorities. 

a therefore natural that I 
should look to these stabilization 


1S 


plans as the means for determin-| 


ing that transfers involving dif- 
ferences in pay are in the inter- 
est of the war effort. 

“There are now 
ever 60 of these 


in operation 
stabilization 


plans, and they are increasing in| 
At this mo-| 


number each week. 
ment several are in 
of development. 


the process 


are critical. 

“Paragraph 904.1 deals with the 
movement of workers from other 
than essential activities into es- 
sential activities. You will notice 
this movement is permitted with- 
out regard to wages, as it is at 
present. The reasons for the 30- 
day period is to prevent workers 
from leaving an essential activ- 
ity, working in another than es- 
sential activity for two or three 
days and then moving from there 
back into some essential activity 
at a higher wage. The reason we 
are not restricting this movement 


into essential activity is because | 
such movement is in the interest | 
and should be | 


| his last employer or by the War | 
Manpower Commission as may be | 


of the war effort 
encouraged. 

“Paragraph 904.2 deals 
workers transferring from essen- 
tial activities into other than es- 
sential activity. This not in the 
interest of the war effort, there- 
fore no such transfers are per- 
mitted at an increase in pay. It 
should be indicated that while 
such transfers are not desirable, 
they are not prohibited at equal 
Pay. 

“Paragraph 904.3 deals with 
movement between essential ac- 
tivities. Such movement is not 
permitted when an increase in 
pay is involved, except as pro- 
vided in 904.4. This movement 
between essential activities for no 
other reason than to _ receive 
higher pay is one of the most 
serious and wasteful forms of la- 
bor turnover now prevalent. 

“Paragraph 904.4 is also con- 
cerned with movement of work- 
ers from one essential activity to 
another. It permits transfers at 
higher pay when such transfers 
are in the interest of the war ef- 
fort, provided they are made in 
accordance with the _ provisions 
of the local employment stabili- 
zation plans. 

“You will notice in the last sen- 
tence of Section 904.4 that the 
employer cannot place on the 
statement of availability any in- 
formation other than required. 
The reason for this is to protect 
the employee against prejudicial 
information that has no bearing 
whatever on the case.”’ 


The text of Mr. McNutt’s regu- 
lation follows: 

Pursuant to the _ authority 
vested in me as Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission by 
Executive Order No. 9328, dated 
April 8, 1943, I hereby prescribe 
the following regulation: 

904.1. Workers Previously En- 
gaged in Other Than Essential 
Activities for Work in Essential 
Activities. Any employer en- 
gaged in an essential activity may 
hire for work in such activity’ any 
new employee who for the pre- 
ceding 30 days was not engaged 
in an essential activity. 

904.2. Workers Previously En- 
gaged in Essential Activities for 
Work in Other Than Essential 
Activities. No employer § shall 
hire for work in an activity other 
than an essential activity any new 
employee who, during the pre- 
ceding 30-day period, was en- 


activity to another! 


They are all in| 
areas where the labor shortages | 


with | 


in Essentia! Industries 


ym first page) 
the rate most recently earned by 
such employee. 

904.3. Workers Previously En- 
gaged in Essential Activities for 
Work in Other Essential Activi- 
ties. No employer shall hire (ex- 
cept as provided for in Section 
904.4 of this regulation) for work 


in an essential activity any new! 


employee who, during the 
ceding 30-day period, was en- 
gaged in an essential activity if 
| the salary or wage rate to be paid 
by the employer would exceed 
the rate most recently received 
during such period by the em- 
ployee. 

904.4. Workers Previously En- 
gaged in Essential Activities for 
Work in Other Essential Activi- 
ties in Areas or 
ject to War Manpower Commis- 
sion Employment _ Stabilization 
Programs. (a) Any employer 
engaged in an essential activity 


pre- 


tivity any new employee who, 
during the preceding ~- 30-day 
period, was engaged in an essen- 
tial activity, without regard to 
his preceding wage rate or salary 
scale, providing such hiring is 
subject to, and permitted under, 





an employment stabilization pro- | 


gram approved by the War Man- 
power Commission. 

(b) A statement of availability 
shall be issued to any worker by 


provided in such employment 
stabilization programs and when- 
|ever the worker: 

| (1) Is discharged by 
|} employer, 

| (2) is laid off for an indefinite 
period or for a period of seven 
or more days, or 


his last 


he is not being employed at full 
time. 

No statement of availability 
shall be issued solely on 
ground that an individual’s wage 
or salary rate is substantially less 
than that prevailing in the lo- 
cality for the same or 
tially similar work. 

Any such statement shall con- 
tain the worker's name, his social 
security account number, if any, 
the namie and address of the issu- 
ing employer or War Manpower 
Commission officer and office, 
the date of issuance, and a state- 
ment to the effect that the 
worker may be hired elsewhere 
in an essential activity. The in- 
clusion by an employer on such 
notice of any information other 
than that required by this regula- 
tion shall be deemed to be a vio- 
lation of this regulation. 

904.5. Acceptance of Employ- 
ment by Workers. No individual 
shall accept new employment 
with an employer if the employer 
is prohibited from hiring him 
under this regulation. 

904.6. Penalties. 
by an employer of a new em- 








ployee, or the acceptance by an/| 


individual of new employment, in 
violation of this regulation is sub- 


ject to the penal provisions of the | 
Act of Oct. 2, 1942 (Pub. No. 729. | 
The provisions of | 
Sec. 4001.10 of the Regulations of | 
the Economic Stabilization Direc- | 
tor, issued Oct. 27, 1942, apply to | 


77th Cong.). 


any wages or salaries paid in vio- 
lation of this regulation. 

904.7. Definitions. 
tial activity means any activity 
in the War Manpower Commis- 
sion List of Essential Activities 
(see Appendix A) and any activ- 
ity approved by a Regional Man- 
power Director as a locally- 
needed activity. 

(b) New employee means any 
individual who has not been in 
the employ of the hiring em- 
ployer at any time during the pre- 





gaged in an essential activity if 
the wage or salary rate to be paid | 


by the employer would exceed employment with an employer ging camps, 


ceding 30-day period. 


(c) New employment means 


Industries Sub- 


may hire for work in such ac-! 


(3) can establish that his pres- | 
ent employment does not utilize! 
him at his highest skill or that}! 


the | 


substan- | 


| sumption 


The hiring | 


(a) Essen- | 


by whom the individual has not 
been employed at any time during 
the 30-day period preceding such 
employment. 

904.8. Employee 
Agreements. Nothing 
regulation shall be construed to 
prejudice existing rights of an 
employee under any agreement 
with his employer. 

904.9. Effective 


Employer 
in this 


Date. This 


} 
cooperage-stock, planing and ply- 


regulation shall become effective | 


at 12:01 
1943. 
The revised list of essential in- 
dustries and activities as ordered 
by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, as given in the New 
| “Times” of April 17 follows: 
| 1. Production of Aircraft 
| Parts—The production, mainte- 


a. m. Sunday, April 


18, | 


York | 


wood mills; raising of tung-oil 
trees, fire prevention, pest con- 
trol, forest nurseries and refores- 
tation services, gathering of gums 
and barks for the manufacture of 
naval stores and medicinal pur- 
poses. 

8. Construction—Highway 
street construction, marine con- 
struction, construction of ap- 
proved industrial plants, houses, 
hospitals and military products; 
repair of such facilities, and serv- 
ices necessary to complete such 
construction. 

9. Coal Mining—The mining of 
anthracite, bituminous and semi- 


and 


|anthracite coal; lignite and peat, 


and 
| preparation plants. 


/nance and repair of aircraft, glid- | 


parachutes, dirigibles, bal- 
aircraft engines, aircraft 
| Parts, pontoons, propellers and 
| similar products. 
2. Production of Ships, Boats 
and Parts—The production, main- 
|tenance and repair of ships, 
| boats, ship and boat parts and 
| equipment. 
_ 3. Production of Ordnance and 
| Accessories — The production, 
| maintenance and repair of fire- 
|} arms, guns, howitzers, mortars, 
| gun turrets and mounts, tanks, 
| sighting and fire-control equip- 
|ment, torpedo tubes and similar 
| products. 

4. Production of Ammunition— 
The production of bombs, mines, 
|torpedoes, grenades, chemical 
'warfare projectiles, explosives, 
|fuses, pyrotechnics, as weil as 


| ers, 
| loons, 


go into the manufacture 
| munition. 

5. Agriculture and Commercial 
| Fishing: 

5a. Agriculture: Livestock and 
livestock products, including beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, hogs, poultry, 
|sheep and goats; fiber, oil crops, 
|and potatoes, including castor 
beans, American-Egyptian, sea 
island and upland cotton, flaxseed 
and soybeans, hemp, peanuts, 
Irish potatoes and sweet potatoes: 
, field crops, including barley, dry 
| field peas, oats, rye, wheat, alfalfa 
hay, alfalfa hay seed, cover crop 
| seed, broom corn, corn for grain 
and silage, dry edible beans, 
| green peas for processing, rice, 
sweet corn, hybrid seed corn, 
|grain sorghum, tame hay and 
seed, wild or native hay; tree 


fruits, small fruits and berries;|/and Agricultural 


medicinal, insecticide and rubber 
plants; vegetables for fresh con- 
and processing; vege- 
table plants and seed; other food 
‘and special crops, including 
honey, tree nuts, sugar cane for 
sugar and syrup, sugar beets. 
sugar beet seed, sorghum and 
sorgo syrup and tobacco. 

5b. Agricultural Services and 
Commercial Fishing: Agricultural, 
horticultural and animal  hus- 
bandry services such as commer- 
cial hatcheries, seed processing, 
animal breeding, crop disease 
| protection services, initial proc- 
essing services such as ginning, 
compressing, threshing, cleaning, 
|shelling and curing, irrigation 
services, farm repair and mainte- 
‘nance’ services, farm product 
assembly services, all of which 
are performed on a substantially 
| year-round basis to essential ac- 
tivities related to essential crops 
and livestock enterprises  indi- 
cated in local board release No. 
175: commercial fishing. 


6. Processing of Food—Meat- 
packing and slaughtering (includ- 
ing poultry), production of all 
types of butter, cheese, milk and 
eggs; canned or preserved fish 
,and nuts, canned or preserved 
fruits and vegetables and their 
| juices, soups, flour and other 
|grain-mill products, prepared 


‘feeds for animals and _ fowls 


|starch, cereals, rice, bread and_| 


'other bakery products, sugar, 
leavening compounds, corn syrup 
/and edible fats and-oils. Includes 
dried, dehydrated, frozen, and 
|other special-processed foods. 

| 7. Forestry, Logging and Lum- 
| bering—Timber tracts and log- 
sawmills, veneer, 


and the operation of breakers or 
Includes also 


removing overburden and other 


| such activities preparatory to coal 





products such as glycerin, which | 
of am-| 





mining operations. 

10. Metal Mining—The mining 
of iron, copper, lead, zinc, alumi- 
num, mercury, manganese, chro- 
mium, molybdenum, _ tungsten, 
vanadium and similar ores and 
the dressing of such ores. _— In- 
cludes also removing overburden, 
sinking shafts and other such ac- 
tivities preparatory to metal 
mining operations. 

11. Non-Metallic Mining and 
Processing and Quarrying—The 
mining and processing of rock 
salt, phosphate rock, sulphur, pot- 
ash, asbestos, graphite pyrites, 
graphite, borates and other sa- 
lines, fluorspar, mica, talc, abra- 
sive sands and similar products. 
Excludes all mined or quarried 
non-metallic materials used ex- 
clusively in construction. 

12. Smelting, Refining and 
Rolling of Metal—Primary and 
secondary smelting and refining. 
alloying, rolling and drawing of 
iron, steel, copper, lead, zinc, 
magnesium, aluminum, brass, 
bronze, nickel, tin, 
ferro-alloys and any other metals 
used in the production of war 
materials, and scrap salvage. 


13. Production of Metal Shapes 


| ucts 


and 





| sand-lime, 
} . . 
| heat-resisting 





cadmium. 


caustic and other sodas; alcohols: 
electro-chemical and electro- 
metallurgical products such as 
carbide, sodium and _ potassium 
metals and high-percentage ferro- 
alloys; drugs and medicines: in- 
secticides and related chemical 
compounds; synthetic textile fi- 
bers used in military equipment 
exclusively; grease and tallow. 
(Explosives, flares and other fire- 
works, generally classified 
chemical products, are included 
with ammunition.) 

18. Production of Rubber Prod- 
All rubber products. 

19. Production of Leather 
Products—The production of shoe 
belting leather; industrial 
belting for transmission of power; 
boots, shoes, and gloves, for mili- 
tary and industrial use; saddlery, 
harness, and accessories. 

20. Production of Textiles — 
Spinning and weaving of fabrics 
for parachutes and powder bags; 
of canvas for tents, sails, tarpau- 
lins, and related heavy canvas 
products; asbestos, fibrous glass, 
cotton, woolen, knit, linen, silk, 
and synthetic fiber goods for 
military and industrial use. 

21. Production of Apparel— 
Apparel for the armed forces, and 
work clothing. 

22. Production of Stone, Clay 
and Glass Products—Scientific 
and industrial glass products; 
fire-brick and other 
clay products; 
lime, abrasive wheels, stones, 
paper, cloth and related products; 
asbestos products including steam 


as 


| and other packing, pipe and boiler 
| covering, 


crucibles and _ retorts; 
porcelain electrical supplies; as 
well as parts of military appa- 
ratus. 

23. Production of Petroleum, 
Natural Gas and Petroleum, Coal 
Products—Drilling, — rig-building, 
and maintenance service opera- 
tions, and petroleum refining. 
Includes also production of. tar 
| one pitch, coal gas and coke. 

24. Production of Finished 


and Forgings—The manufacture | Lumber Products—Cork produc- 


| of castings, die castings, forgings, 
wire, nails, chains, anchors, axles, 
pipe, springs, screws, bolts, tub- 
struc- | 
tural shapes and machined parts. 
Prod- 


ing, stampings, pressings, 
14. Finishing of Metal 
ucts—Enameling, japanning, lac- 
quering, painting, plating and gal- 
vanizing of metal products. 
15. Production of 


Power boilers, wiring devices and 
supplies, agricultural implements, 


electric lamps, storage and pri-! bicycles, and parts; 
mary batteries, pumps, compres-|and parts; 


Industrial | ambulances, 
Equipment— | and 
| essential parts and accessories of 


| tion such as life-preservers; stor- 
|age battery boxes; insulating ma- 
| terial; cars; matches; wood preser- 
vation activities. Includes also 
wooden parts of aircraft, ships 
and other military equipment. 

| 25. Production of Transporta- 
‘tion Equipment—The production 


|of motor vehicles such as trucks, 


buses 
units: 


fire engines, 
military motorized 
such motor vehicles; motor cycles, 
locomotives 


railroad and _ street 


sors and pumping equipment, re-| cars and equipment. 


cording, controlling and measur- 


26. Transportation Services — 


ing instruments and meters, con-| Air transportation; line-haul rail- 


veyors, industrial cars and trucks, | road; 


switching and _ terminal; 


blowers, exhaust and ventilating|railway and air express; freight 


mechanical power 
equipment, such 
drives and shafts; 
stokers, tools, files 


fans, 
mission 
clutches, 


chanical and 


trans- | 
as | 
me- | electric 


forwarding; rail inspection; local 
transit, rapid transit, interurban 
railway, and over-the- 


road bus; offshore and _ inter- 


saws, plumbers’ supplies, profes-| coastal water transportation, in- 


sional and scientific instruments, 
photographic apparatus and opti- 
cal instruments, and all equip- 
ment necessary to operate plants 
producing essential commodities. 


16. Production of Machinery— 
Engines and _ turbines, metal- 
working machinery and equip- 
ment; electrical generating, dis- 
tributing and industrial apparatus 
for electric public utility, manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation 
and construction use, for use in 
manufactured products or _ in 
service industries; construction, 
mining, agricultural, oil — field, 
smelting and refining machinery, 
as well as all machinery neces- 
sary to produce, equip and main- 
tain aircraft, ships, ordnance and 
other military equipment. . 

17. Production of Chemicals 


and Allied Products and Essential | 


cluding shore service such as 
|stevedoring and harbor opera- 
tions; pipe-line transportation; 
' transportation services on the in- 
|land waterways, Great Lakes, 
harbors, bays, sounds, and waters 
connected with the seas, including 
| shore service such as stevedoring; 
| trucking, warehousing; dry, open 
;and cold storage of essential and 
perishable commodities. 

27. Production of Materials for 
Packing and Shipping Products— 
| Textile bags; vegetable and fruit 
baskets; cooperage; excelsior; 
heavy-duty paper and pulp; rope, 
cordage and _ twine; wooden, 
paperboard, container board, 
glass, fiber, metal and paper con- 





|'tainers and envelopes for ship- 


ping and preserving’ essential 


products. 


28. Production of Communica- 


tion Equipment— Radios and 
radio equipment; radar: tele- 
| phone, telegraph, cable, television 


Derivatives Thereof—Glycerine; 
turpentine, rosin and other naval 
stores; wood tars, oils, acids and 


s “9 sant d signaling apparatus. 
alcohols; plasticizers. lubricating | an on e 
oils and grease. animal and vege-| , 29: Communication Services— 


table oils. fertilizers: tanning ma- | M?gazines of general circulation 








| 


terials: chemicals pulp; salt, syn- | which are devoted vrimarily to 
thetic rubber; coal-tar products:|the dissemination of public in- 
plastics; compressed and liquefied | formation: newspapers and news 


gases; refined sulphur; acids; (Continued on page 1503). 
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Re-Education Of Post-War Europe Is U. S. Aim 
For Discussion At United Nations Conference 


Plans of the United States Government to extend its objectives 
to include the study of and discussions with the United Nations of the 


re-education of post-war 


food, refugees and international 


of April 8 in noting this stated that 


Institute of Educational Recon- 
struction at New York University 
under the auspices of the United 
States Committee on Educational 
Reconstruction, a body of civilian 
educators, in joint session with 
the Central and Eastern European 
Planning Board, representing Po- 
jand, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and Greece. 

According to the paper from 
which we quote the first session 
of the two-day institute was 
opened by Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, with the 
declaration that the United Na-| 
tions and must be prepared, ‘ 
necessary underpinning to dis- 
armament and economic and po- 
litical re-organization,’ to restore 
the educational systems which | 
Germany had crushed in over- 
running countries and to provide | 
“some temporary supervision” 
the educational 
Germany had used to convert its 
own and other peoples to the Nazi 
philosophy. 

From the 
quote: 

“In opening 


“Times” we _ also 
up the subject, 
Cemmissioner Studebaker said: 

“Education must go hand in 
hand with international arrange- 
ments for trade, for disarmament, 
jor political organization. Fer 
they are not likely to be achieved 
unless they have an underpinning 
of sound pepular understanding 
as to their necessity and prac- 
ticability. 

“A world only 
can only be half-free. I am con-: 
vinced that education for democ- 
vacy throughout the world must 
somehow be achieved if the world 
is not to suffer, generation after 
generation, from any more de- 
structive and calamitous wars 

“We must not only plan for the 
speedy rehabilitation of the edu- 
cational institutions in the demo- 
cratic natiens which have been 
overrun by the Nazi hordes. We 
ynust also extend cur planning to 
include assistance in the eventual 
restoration of the educational sys- 
iems,of Germany and its satel- 
lites, in which the education has 
been prostituted to the evil pur- 
poses of evil nationalist leaders. 

“Although food and medical 

supplies may very well be the 
most pressing need in the liber- 
aied nations of Europe, almost as 
pressing and much more difficult 
io meet will be the need of min- 
istering to the minds of men and 
women, rebuilding their faith and 
courage, their hope in the pros- 
pect of better world for their 
children. 
“The most difficult 
the decontamination 
cational systems of 
tions themselves. 

“It has often been said that this 
is a war of ideas. It is hardly to 
be hoped that this war will end 
with the unconditional surrender 
of the vanquished In the field 
of ideas, as well as in the war of 
physical disarmament, the United 
Nations must be prepared to pro- 
vide some temporary supervision 


half-educated 


a 


problem is 
of the edu- 
the Axis na- 


of education as assurance of men- | 
until | 


ial and moral disarmament, 
such time as the evil Nazi ideology 
force has been extirpated and its 
place taken by a constructive pro- 
gram of democratic education.” 
That the State Department at 
Washington is identified with the 
mevement was disclosed at the 
meeting by Dr. Ralph Turner, 
representing the Cultural Rela- 
tions Division of the Department 
cf State, it is learned from the 
“Times,” which stated that it was 
revealed that the Government's 
ection was designed with a view 
to evnid repeating the “error” of 
the Versailles peace in neglecting 
the course of the common man 


Europe were 
conferences representing additions to those already 
currency. 


‘as a| 


of | 
system which) 


iyou. 


April 7, such 
proposed as to 
The New York “Times” 
latest plans were rev ealed to the 


indicated on 


Europe after 
Asked to speak 
sion, Dr. Turner, said the 
explained that he was 
oniy observer, but 
say: 

“The Department of State is in- 
terested in the problem before 
you. It is under study, and very 
shortly we hope these studies wilt 
reach the point where at least 
one or two simple decisions will 
be made which will permit the 
Division of Cultural Relations to 
embark on steps which will lead 
to cooperation with the United 
Nations on a program of cultural 
and intellectual rehabilitation. 


“Tt think all of you must recog- 
|/nize that the United States Gov- 
| ernment is so organized that ac- 
| tivities on these lines can not be 
concentrated in 
As matters stand at the moment, 
|} and as they will develop until the 


>. 
last war. 
the ses- 
“Times,” 
present 
could 


the 
during 


in 


as ail 


-; conclusion of some kind of peace, | 


| there are at least four agencies 


| that will be concerned with mat- 
/ters related to the problem before | 
In sequence, the significance | 
be | 


of these organizations will 


about as follows: 
“To start with, 
War 
ters in hand which are related to 
these problems, especially in 
areas in which our Army is going 
now or in the future. 
“Then there is the 
Military Government in the War 
Department, which will be con- 
cerned with these matters when 
there is an army eof occupation, 
in some countries. 
“Next, the Office 


the Office of 


Division of 


of Foreign 


Relief and Rehabilitation Opera- | 


under Governor Herbert 
Lehman will be responsible for 
relatively important work in this 
field of cultural and intellectual 
rehabilitation. 

“And fimally the Department of 
State, through the Division of 
Cultural Relations, will fall heir 
to the work and will have -ulti- 
mate responsibility for cooper- 
ating with the United Nations in 
dealing with these problems. 


“Ti well for you to realize 
that it is a complicated situation. 
it means no one man from the 
government can come before you 
and tell vou at this moment just 
exactly what the United States 
Government going to do in a 
given situation. It is our hope 
that progressive actions may be 
taken by each of these 
Which will build toward con- 
structive program in which the 
United States will cooperate with 
the United Nations. 

“In this situation with regard 
to the Government agencies, ots 
is another situation. In this in- 
stitute which you have organized 
here we have private initiative 
working at these preblems. That 
is truly American. It is the way 
we do things. 

“It is the point of view of the 
State Department that it is from 


tions 


is 


is 


a 


such private sources, through the | 


cooperation of private agencies, 
that the program which is ulti- 
mately made a part of the United 
Nations. program with the 
of the U. S. Government, will 
be formulated. We are not in the 
United States Government trying 
te formulate a pregram in this 
educational matter. We are try- 
ing to reach into the depths of 
American thinking, and receive 
from it the measures which the 
Government will be able to sup- 
port. 

“I think in a relatively short 
time action will be taken to put 
us in a much better position to 
work openly with the private 
agencies on these problems.” 


any one agency. | 


information has certain mat- | 


agencies | 


support | 


Warns Of Threat Of 
Medical Regimentation 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, at its 
monthly meeting on April 1, 
adopted a report declaring that 
the threat of medical regimenta- 
tion in the United States can be 
defeated by individual promotion 
of the basic idea of private oper- 
ation which now exists in the 
plans of numerous private organi- 
zations. Pointing out that the 
pressure for a great medical bu- 
reaucracy has been steadily grow- 
ing, the report said: 

“It seems quite apparent that 
out of the action taken by the 
various groups interested in pri- 
vately operated health insurance 
in New York, that some definite 
workable plan will come. Up to 
the present time, however, two 


conditions have presented them- | 


selves which the Committtee be- 
'lieves must be overcome before 
| they meet with public acceptance 
(1) Many deductions are being 
made from employees’ pay en- 
velopes already so that any addi- 
tion is looked upon. by them as 
the ‘straw that broke the camel's 
| back.’ (2) Free medical treat- 
ment as provided by hospital 
clinics has become such a factor 
in the public economy that an ex- 
tremely lucid educational pro- 
‘gram would need to be promul- 
gated to pave the way for volun- 
tary acceptance of medical insur- 
ance With the elimination 
these two conditions, however, | 
privately operated medical insur- 
ance should thrive.” 

John Sleane is Chairmen of the | 
| Committee on Public Health and 


’| Welfare which drew the — 


— 


Approves Raising FHA 


Ins. Authorization 


President Roosevelt signed on 


March 23 the legislation extend-: 


1944. 


one year, to July 1, 
Fed- 


issued to the 
Administration 
insure mortgages on war housing 
‘projects and increasing the per- 
missible amount of such insurance 
from $800,000,000 to $1,200,000,;000 

The National Association of 
Home Builders, the National As- 
seciation of Real Estate Boards 
and other erganizations had sup- 
ported this measure, in further- 
ance of the carrying through of 
the 250:000-dwelling unit pro- 
gram with which Administrator 
Blandiord of the National Hous- 
ing Agency has charged them. 

The measure passed the Senate 
on’ Feb. 25 and the House on 
March 17, with both branches of 
Congress adopting a conference 
report on March 19 

With regard to the approval by 
President Roosevelt of amend- 
ments indicated above to the Na- 
tional Housing Act just voted by 
Congress, making Title VI in- 
insured financing available for 
approximately 90,000 additional 
dwelling units to be built for war 
workers by private builders, John 
B. Blandford, Jr., National. Hous- 
ing Administrator, on March 27 
said: 

“The amendments increase the 
Federal Housing Administration's 
war housing mortgage insurance 
authorization under Title VI by 
| $400,000,000 to $1,200.000,000 and 
' extend the FHA’s authority to in- 
sure under that title from July 
1943, to July 1, 1944. 

“The increase in Title VI au- 
thorization was requested by the 
National Housing Agency in or- 
der to assure adequate financing 
arrangements for the private units 
still to be started under the NHA’s 
current program to meet -war 
housing needs created by in-mi- 
gration of war labor through July 
1 of this year. 

“On .March 1, approximately 
150.000 privately financed family 
units were still to be started un- 
der that program.. Of these. it is 
estimated that roughly 110,000 


ing for 
the authority 
eral Housing 


of | 


| crease 
| Commissioner Abner H. Ferguson 


| plus commitments 


to | 


still require financing 
ments.” 

The advices from the 
Housing Administration 
also stated: 

“Because of war-time 
and uncertainties, most private 
lending institutions are reluctant 
to finance war housing projects 
on an uninsured basis, with 
result that approximately 85‘ 
all private war housing now 
ing built is covered by Title 
insurance, Mr. Blanford pointed 
out. The $400,000,000 increase 
now approved for Title VI will 
provide insurance protection for 
approximately 
the private units still to be fi- 
nanced under the present quota. 

“Mr. Blandford emphasized that 
the increase in Title VI insurance 
authorization relates solely to the 
financing of the NHA’s current 
war housing program rather than 
to any new program. Estimates 
of the anticipated continued in- 
migration of war labor after July 
1, prepared by the War Man- 
power Commission, are now in 


National 
on 


27 


be- 


| precess of analysis by the NHA 


to determine what additional war 
housing construction will be re- 
quired to meet those further war 
| housing needs, he said. 

“Upon completion of these stud- 
ies, the National Housing Agency 
will make a further request to 
Congress for additional Title VI 
authorization as well as for addi- 
tional appropriations for publicly 
financed war housing projects, 
Mr. Blandford said. 

“Following upon the President’s 
approval of the $400,000,000 in- 
in Title VI authorization. 


of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration has instructed FHA field 
offices to resume issuing Title VI 
commitments to insure mortgages 
on qualified private war housing | 
| projects. 

“Outstanding Title VI insurance 
to insure pro- 
jects now under way had recently 
reached the previous $800,000,000 
ceiling fer Title VI insurance, 
thereby necessitating a brief. halt 
in issuance of further commit- 
ments However, FHA field of- 
fices have continued to process 
new insurance applications in or- 
der to prevent delays pending 
final approval of the 
Housing Act amendments.” 


Tax, Forced Savings 


Plans Being Studied 


President Roosevelt told his 
press conference on April 10 that 
it is still the Administration’s | 
hope to collect $16,000,000,000 of 
additional funds by taxation, 
forced savings, or both, during the | 
fiscal year 1944. The President | 
had expressed this belief in 
January budget message to Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Roosevelt explained to his 
press conference that his “hold- 
the-line” order against inflation 
could not be accomplished solely 
by wage and price ceilings and 
by rationing but that the nation 
must be prepared to spend less 
and save more. This means taxes 
and savings, he added, declaring 
that the Administration is now at 
work on plans to be suggested 
to the appropriate Congressional 
committees. Associated Press ac- 
counts from Washington April 10 
reported Randolph Paul, Treasury 
General Counsel, as saying it 
would be highly unrealistic to 
rely on taxation along traditional 
lines alone to absorb the entire 
excess of civilian spending which 
threatens a runaway inflation. 
These advices added: 


He expressed the belief that if | 


taxes were 
additional 
of vol- 


present personal 
doubled to yield an 
$15,000,000,000, the level 


‘untary savings would fall below | 
the current figure of $24.000,6000,- | 


0060 annually—thus in part defeat- 
ing. the purpose of the higher 
taxes. 

Advocates of compulsory 
ing or saving levies 


lend- 


arrange-| 


May | 


hazards | 


the | 


of | 


V1) 


that percentage of | 


National! | 


his | 


say that they 


preserve the incentive to work, 
| by providing for post-war refund 
of the taxes. 

In addition, Treasury officials 
'said the promise of future re- 
wards inherent in these programs 
justifies a greater restriction of 
consumption among the lower in- 
come groups than would be fait 
under outright taxation. 

One schedule of rates proposed 

| for compulsory savings or lending 
would exempt the first $1,000 of 
income of a married person with 
| no dependents, require that 20% 
| of the next $1,000 and 40% of the 
$1,000 be made as a com- 
pulsory loan to the Government 
or put into some type of sav- 
ings, if compulsory savings were 
adopted. The schedule would be 
adjusted upward to meet higher 
incomes. 

Special provision for fixed com- 
mitments or extraordinary ex- 
penses, Treasury officials said, 
could be made under either pro- 
gram by allowing offsets for such 
things as personal taxes, rents, 
medical expenses, debt repay- 
ments and the like. 

In his statement on inflation 
(April 8) the President said that 
Congress must act “to reduce and 
hold in check the excess purchas- 
ing powers. 

The President’ 
appeared in our 
page 286. 


| 
| 


| next 


s budget 
Jan. 


message 
21 issue 


ii ae 


Glark Nominated To 
Head NY Group Of AIB 


G. Russell Clark, Assistant Man- 
ager of the New York Clearing 
House, has bee1 nominated for the 
Presidency of New York Chapter, 
American Institufe of Banking 
Mr. Clark is now serving as First 
Vice-President, sucteeding to the 
| unexpired term of Everett J. Live- 
sey, who joined the Navy. 

Other officers nominated for the 
coming year are: 

First Vice-President: James E 
Robertson, Assistant Cashier oi 
the Chase National Bank. 

Second Vice-President: 
C. Egerton, Vice-President 
Seamen's Banks for Savings 
Person- 
States 





Edgar 
of the 


James Lyall, 
of the United 


| Treasurer: 
;nel Director 
Trust Co. 

| Chief Counsel: 
| Manager of the 
iof the Title Guarantee 
| Co. 

New nominees for the Board of 
Governors include Raymond C 
Deering. Assistant Comptroller of 
the Manufacturers Trust Co.; Clin- 
ton W. Parker, Assistant 


Jchn W. 
Brooklyn 
and 


Boyle 
ottiee 
Trust 


Secre- 
| tary of the Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, and Crawford Young 
| Trustee and Vice-President of the 
| Flatbush Savings Bank. 
The annual meeting of the New 
— re ta cd will be held on 


& Co. 
agent, 
State 
(United States of 


Thalmann 
special 


Ladenburg, 
New York, as 
notifying holders of 
Grande do Sul 
Brazil) 25-year 8% sinking fund 
gold bonds, external loan of 1921. 
that funds have been deposited 
with it sufficient to make a pay- 
ment, in lawful currency of the 
United States of America, of 
17.50% of the face amount of 
the coupons due April 1, 1941, 
amounting to $7.00 for each $40 
coupon and $3.50 for each $20 
coupon, .The announcement also 
says 

“Pursuant to the provisions of 
the Presidential Decree of the 
| United States of Brazil, such pay- 
ment, if accepted by the holders 
| of the bonds and coupons, must be 
,accepted in full payment of such 
,; coupons and of the claims for in- 
| terest represented thereby. 

“No present provision, the no- 
tice states, has been made for the 
coupons due April 1, 1932, to Oct 
1, 1933, inclusive, but they should 
be retained for future adjusi- 
ment.” 


| Mi 
- Pay On Rio Gonmade: Bs 


is 
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Wholesale Commodity Index Advanced 0.1% 
During Week Ended April 10, Says Labor Dept. 


The U. 8s. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics’ com- 


prehensive index of prices in primary markets rose 0.1% 


At 103.5‘ 


higher 


1U. 
5.5% 


week ended April 
moaity index was 


preceding two weeks, 
markets declined 0.3% 
for rye declined 6% 
half of 1% Lower 
calves, and for apples (New 
toes (New York market). 
steers, light hogs, wethers, 
“On April 
and wages, further 
wheat, flaxseed, 
“Food prices 
higher 


average 
during the 


prices were 
York 


advanced 0.1% 


reported for bread in Chicago and New York 
These price changes were primarily attributable to 
the rationing program and adjustments by the Office of Price Admin- 


and fresh veal. 


istration in ceiling prices. 
“Industrial Commodities: 
modities other than 
markets remained 
powdered soap advanced. Rosin, 
sulphate declined. 
19% 
Administration. 


than at this time 
The Bureau’s announecment issued April 15 further 
“Farm Products and Feeds: Following 
prices 


wheat and eggs, 
also reported 


Higher 
oranges, 
following the statement by the President on prices 
declines were reported 
hogs, wool and cotton. 
during the 
prices for certain fruits and vegetables, 


As indicated by the index for 
farm products and foods,’ 
comparatively 
maple flooring, and Ponderosa and Idaho pine, and for boxboard and 


during the 
1926 average the all-com- 


last year. 


of the 
stated: 
sharp advances during the 
of farm products in primary 
week ended April 10. Quotations 
114%: and cotton, nearly one- 
for oats, flaxseed and 
market), lemons, and white pota- 
prices were reported for corn, 
and fine clothing wool. 

in leading markets for 
In addition to 
increases were 
black pepper, 


week. 
price 
rye flour, 


‘all com- | 
industrial commodity 


steady. Prices for linseed oil, 


and cattle | 


price controls, 


materials allocation, and rationing the Bureau of Labor Statistics will 


attempt promptly 
however, 
justment 
reports.” 
The 


and revision as 


following table shows 


11, 
, and a year 


A pr ll 


(1926 


Commodity groups 
All commoditie 

Farm products 

Foods 

Hides and leather product 

Textile products 

Fuel and lighting materials 

Metals and metal product 

Building material: 

Chemicals and allied produc 

Houselurnishing good 

Misc Hlaneous commodities 

Raw material 

Semimanufactured articles 

Manu d product 

All c¢ other 


‘ 
sarn 


cture 

ymmodities than 

1 products 

All ymmeodities other 
farm products and foods 


Pre 


tnan 


liminary 


to report changing prices. 
must be considered as preliminary 
required 


index 
groups of commodities for the past 3 weeks, 
1942 and the percentage changes from a week ago 


Indexes marked (*),! 
and subject to such ad- | 
by later and more complete | 

for the 
March 13, 


numbers 
for 


principal 
1943 and | 
. a month 


100) 
Percentage changes to 
Apri 10, 1943, from 
4-1] 4-3 3-13 4-11 
1942 1943 1943 1942 
98.1 + 0.1 
104.6 0.3 0.6 
97 .C + 0.1 0.8 
119.8 0 0 
97 + 0.1 + 0.1 
77 0.4 0.5 
103.5 0 0 
110.5 0.1 0.1 
S7 0 0.1 
164.: 0 0 
91.2 89.7 0 0.1 
112.1 99.4 0 0.5 
$2.9 92.8 0 
100.6 98.5 a) + 0.2 


; 0 3 


ewoo#rerraws' 
WN Rome eNMnwov 


~OWne 


be 


98.8 96.7 +O 


to 
oe 


96.6 


t 


95.6 0 





Steel Operations Increased—Demand Lower— 
Most Second Quarter Steel Covered By CMP. 


American Iron 
reports 


The 


that telegraphic which it 


operating rate of steel companies having 91% 


99.1% of 


98.8% 


of the industry will be 
April 19, compared with § 
and 97.6% one year ago. 
0.3% from the preceding 
The operating rate for the week 
beginning April 19 is equivalent 
to 1,716,100 tons of steel ingots 
and castings, compared to 1,710,- 
900 one week ago, 1,716,106 
tons one month ago, and 1 657 900 
tons one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, 
summary of the iron and 
markets, on April 19, stated in 
part as follows: “Since April 15, 
which marked passing of the pe- 
riod in which rated orders as of 
March 22 could not be displaced 
by CMP orders, steel producers 
are in better position to appraise 
delivery schedules. 

‘Most consumers under Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan obtained 
validation of their orders and 
some who did not were advised 
by Washington that all allotment 
numbers would be _ applicable 
within a few days, and anticipat- 
ing little delay. Those who have 
not been given assurance of get- 
ting allotment numbers believe 
they have little chance of obtain- 
ing delivery, because of the vol- 
ume of CMP orders on mill books, 
which from now on will take 
precedence. 

“Mills are not fully booked for 
second quarter on some products 
but small possibility exists of 
many PRP orders getting on 


ms 


its 
steel 


in 


and Steel Institute 


one week 
This represents an increase of 0. 3 point or 
week. @———_- 
schedule 


April 19 announced 
received indicated that the | 
of the steel capacity 
the week beaindinas'| 


99.1% one month ago 


On 
had 


capacity for 
ago, 


this. the Sat quarter 
before the Controlled Materials 
Plan becomes fully effective. A 
number of rated orders are-being 
cancelled outright, with mills en- | 
couraging this step much 
possible. 
“Buying 


for 


as as | 
active than a 
month ago, a lull interpreted as a 
breathing period between quar- | 
ters. It also is taken as indicating 
further efforts by consumers to 
pare down excess stocks before 
effective date of CMP. 

“However, third quarter buy- 
ing is increasing and in some 
cases allotment numbers for plain | 
carbon steel have been received 
for November shipment. In case 
of specially treated alloy steels 
CMP orders have been issued for | 
still later delivery. 


“Steel warehousemen in the) 
four Atlantic Coast zones recently | 
set up by OPA have been com- 
piling delivered price schedules | 
in accordance with the new regu- | 
lations and now are faced with an | 
entire change, effective May 15, 
as a result of the order by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, | 
suspending to the end of the year | 
the freight rate advance of March, 
1942. New prices show little vari- 
ation from those previously in ef- 
fect, some being slightly higher 


is less 


| producers face to 
| problem of what to do with slabs 
|or ingots temporarily. 
| panies are 


| lie 
| commercial 


, graph: 


tires; 


| harnesses; 
| matic 


ling 


| armature 


| form Congress that 
| lieves 


| bill could not be administered 


| and 
| Manpower 


or lower, but with no sharp 
changes. OPA has announced ex- 
tra. charges by warehouses on Na- 
tional Emergency steels, mainly 
for special treatment or quality. 

“The scrap supply situation in 
general is easy, steelmakers being 
well supplied and adding to re- 
serves in a new cases.’ 

“The Iron Age” in its issue’ of 
today (April 22) Stated, in part, 
as follows: “The controversy over 
the inspection of steel plates, 
which has grown into one of the 
most regrettable incidents on the 
home front in this war, appeared 
proceeding toward a conclusion 
this week. But, in the meantime, 
the pileup of produced but unin- 
spected material was threatening 


| to slow down the chain of opera- 
| tions in some producing areas. 


“Lack of finishing space and 
storage space brought some plate 
face with the 


not allowed to divert 
much raw steel to products other 
than those specified by the Gov- 


: ; ernment. 
turpentine, sewer pipe, and copper | 


Quotations for binder twine advanced more than 
during the week as a result of action by the Office of Price: 
California crude petroleum rose about 6% 
feed prices were somewhat higher.” 
The Bureau makes the following notation: 
“During the period of rapid changes caused by 


“The importance of plate mills, 


| which aceount for a large share 


WME Restricts Transfer Of 27 Million 
Workers In Essential Industries 


(Continued from page 


syndicates; production of motion 
pictures (including technical and 
vocational training films for the 
| Army, Navy and War Production 
industries); protective signal sys- 
tems which supplement fire and 
police protection to military, pub- 
and private industrial and 
establishments; radio 
broadeasting; radio communica- 


| tions (radio telephone and radio 


telegraph); submarine cable; tele- 
telephone; television. 
Heating, Power, Water Sup- 
and Illuminating Services— 
Electric light and power, water 
and gas utilities; steam-heating 
companies. 
31. Repair 
vehicles, such as 
cycles, automobiles; 


30. 
ply 


Services—-Repair of 
bicycles, motor- 
buses, trucks: 
typewriters and _ business 
elevators; shoe repair- 
refrigerators; clocks; 
tools; stoves; pneu- 
systems: power laun- 
dry equipment; electric appli- 
ances and motors, engines, heat- 
equipment; scientific, com- 
mercial and industrial weighing 
machines; farm and other indus- 
trial scientific equipment; roof- 
ing, and electric, gas, and plumb- 
‘ing and heating installations. in 
domestic, commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. Blacksmithing; 
rewinding; locksmith- 


machines: 
ing; radios; 


tube 


Steel com- | 


of present-day steel, is empha- 
sized by the fact that third-quar- 
ter requests for steel total over 
20,000,000 tons, against probable | 
total production of 14,500,000 tons. 

“There are numerous other | 
problems in the steel industry at 
the present time. With an 
time high total of 95,000,000 tons | 
of iron ore to be moved this sea- | 
son down the Great Lakes, car-} 
riers still are unable to break | 
through the thick ice and it may | 
be May 1 before full-scale oper- | 
ations are under way. At Wash-| 
ington, recommendations are be- | 
ing pushed for alleviating a pros- | 
pective shortage of coke for blast | 
furnaces. If ovens are to be com- |} 
pleted on the scale deemed nec- | 
essary by steel experts, construc- 
tion will have to be spurna| 
Temporarily, at least, a number | 
of blast furnaces are down for | 
long-needed but when 
the rehabilitation is completed 
more coke than ever will be 
needed. 

“Users of steel have been going 
through difficulties, too. Special 
priority assistance is likely to be 
offered on the basis of individual 
needs.”’ 


repairs, 


1501) 


ing. It is intended that consid- 
eration be given only to individu- 
als qualified to render all-around 
repair services on the types of 
equipment specified herein as re- 
quired for the minimum essential 
needs of the community. 

32. Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices—Ofiices of physicians, sur- 
geons, dentists, oculists, osteo- 
paths, podiatrists and veterinari- 


of Mrs. 


| mittee 


all- | 


| flation, 


Luce, about the drafting 
of 17-year-old a ag 

She was asked, a member of 
the House Military. Affairs Com- 
what she thought of pro- 
posals to draft 17-year-old youths. 

“That's a brutual question,” she 
replied, “and Ill give a brutal 
answer. We have gotten into such 
a. tangle on the manpower ques- 
tion that drafting 17-year-olds 
would be the only way out.” 





Jesse Jones Fears Fe For 
Small Business 


| Sees Inflation Unless Excess 


Money Is Siphoned Off 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones believes ‘“‘we will have in- 
in spite of the world,” un- 
less a substantial part of $43,000,- 
000,000 in excess purchasing 
power is siphoned off. He also 
fears the nation’s small businesses 
are facing a dark future. 

Secretary Jones, who is also 
head of the Federal Loan Agency 
told the House Appropr iations 
Committee during recent hearings 
on the Commerce Department 
supply bill, which was reported 
on April 5, that the best estimates, 
of the national income this year 
set the figure at $119,000,000,000., 

Associated Press Washington 
advices of April 5 further said: 

“At current prices for the 
things we can buy, there would 
be an excess of some $43,000,000,- 
G00,. which is the _ inflationary 
item in our whole economy,” he 
testified. 

He advanced no suggestion as 
to how best to siphon off the ex- 
cess income. 

The nation’s economy, he said, 
“has not vet felt the seriousness 





ans; medical and dental labora- 
tories; hospitals; nursing service; 
institutional care; auxiliary civil- 
ian welfare services to the armed 
forces; welfare services to civil- 
ians. 

33. Educational Services—Pub- 
lic and private industrial and ag- 
ricultural vocational training; 
elementary, secondary and pre- 
paratory schools; junior colleges. 
colleges, universities and profes 
sional schools, educational and 
scientific research agencies; and 
the production of technical and 
vocational training films. 

34. Governmental Services. 

35. Technical, Scientific and 
Management Services—The sup- 
plying of technical, scientific and 
management services to establish- 
ments engaged in war production; 
union management negotiation 
services; and the publication of 
technical and scientific books and 
journals. 





Glare Luce Demands Heavy Tax On Rich— 
Sees Draft Of Women And Younger Soys 


ea —_ 


' mately 


of what is going to happen to lit- 
tle business, but little businesses 
are beginning to dry up” and as 
“conditions get worse and there 
are fewer things to buy, sell and 
trade in, more of them are going 
to dry up.” 

Without referring to any other 
agencies operating to aid small 
business, Mr. Jones said the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
and affiliated agencies which he 
heads were interested in helping 
small industries that cannot get 
war work. 


 — 


New Turko-German 
Trade Pact Reportec! 


Associated Press advices from 
Ankara, on April 19, said that un- 
official but well-informed quar- 
ters reported that Germany and 
Turkey had signed a new trade 
agreement involving the barter 
of goods estimated at approxi- 
$30,000,000. The advices 
continued: 

Details of 
immediately 
tative quarters have indicated, 


were nol 
Authori- 


the aceord 
disclosed. 





(Continued from first page) 


‘Gf President Roosevelt will in- 
he really be- 
win-the-wal 


it 


it to be a 
measure.” 

She added, the 
“by 
the small but apparently indis- 
solvable group of waltzing mice 
pretzel benders running the 
Commission,” and it 
is the knowledge of this as much 
as anything else that is holding 
up the passage of the bill in Con- 
gress. 

Praising President Roosevelt's 
| vision on international affairs, she 
said this was never 
any commensurate degree of ad- 
ministrative ability,’ with the re- 
sult that poor administration from 
the top has percolated down into 


every bureau and branch of the 


however, that 


| Federal Government.” 


Hitting out at what she termed 
the “semetimes downright silly 
administration of the ration pro- 
gram,” she said, “If the New Deal 
is indeed on the skids, those skids 
will be lubricated with rationed 
butter and goose grease.” 


about Mrs 


matched “by | 
| up 


“This is the time to get on with 
the war and to take whatever 
hard steps are necessary to 
it. We all know now that 
mistakes that have been 
even since Pearl Harbor, in Con- 
gress, in the bureaucracies and ‘in 
the White House, have jacked up 
the price of this war by thousands 
upon thousands of lives.” 

Associated Press advices from 
Bridgeport, Conn., on April 17 
had the following to say in part 
Luce’s remarks con- 
cerning the drafting of women: 

Mrs. Luce was very sad be- 
cause the women hadn't stepped 
to volunteer in_ sufficient 
numbers, and asserted, “This war | 
is not going to be pleasant.” 

Mrs. Luce, declaring that she- 
understood the Waacs, Waves and 
Spars still need half a million 
women, said: “We may have to} 
come to drafting women to fill! 
the auxiliary services.” 

United Press advices from 
Bridgeport, .Conn., on the same 
day gave the following remarks 


. } >| ‘oO = 
win | Chrome 


the | 
made, ! 


| nomic expert, 


; month. 


however, that it was unlikely 
Turkey weuld sign any agreemen' 
involving shipments of Turkish 
-the commodity in which 
the Germans are most vitally in- 
terested. 

Dr. Karl Clodius, German ec¢ 
has been here neg 
Turkish authoritie 
25. 


ciating with 
since March 

An agreement 
Turkey was to 
chrome to Germany 
exchange for railway 
and other heavy industrial prod- 
ucts expired the end of last 
The chrome shipments 
never were made because Ger- 
many failed to make the required 
deliveries 

Reports 


under which 
have delivered 
last year in 
equipment 


were current, mean- 


| while, that Franz von Papen, Ger- 


man Ambassador to Turke, 


| . 
would depart early in the week 
| for 


for confer- 
Hitler - and 
Observ- 


a trip to Berlin 
with Adolf 
German leaders. 


ences 
other 


'ers here linked von Papen’s ex- 


pected departure with recent 
visits of Hungarian, Rumanian 
and Balkan leaders to Germany. 
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March Retail Prices Increase Slighily, 
According To Fairchild Publications Index 


Retail prices have shown a slight increase after remaining con- | 
During the month of March the 


stant for eight consecutive months. 
composite index has gone from 113.1 to 113.2, an advance of 0.1%. 


This is only an increase of 0.6% over the same period last year, nar- | 


rewing the spread, even though prices are still slightly higher than 
im 1942. 
break of war shows a 27.3% 

The firm’s announcement, 
stated: 


increase. 


made available April 15, 


fected by increases in furs. 
adwance recorded by the composite index. All the other groups re- 
mained at the same level as during the preceding month. Men’s ap- 


parel for the second consecutive month has displaced piece goods | 
The small- | 


Piece goods still con- | 
tinue to show the most advance over the 1939 period, and infants’ | 


in showing the largest rise over 1942, an increase of 2.5%. 
est was recorded by home furnishings, 1.0%. 


wear the least. 
“All the individual commodities remained at the same level as 


last month, with the exception of furs. Furs increased 0.6% during 
March. This brought it to the same level a year ago, thereby showing 
no rise over April 1, 1942. In comparison with the same period of 
last year men’s hose and hats, and women’s hose have advanced the 
most, furs are at the same level, and sheets and pillowcases and fur- 
niture advanced the least. Over 1939, furs continue to show the 
largest increase, 50.7%, and women’s shoes the least, 6.8%. 

“Even with the slight movement recorded by retail prices this 
month, the indications are that they will continue to remain around 
the same level in the near future, according to A. W. Zelomek, econo- 
mist under whose supervision the index is compiled. Whatever move- 
ment has been shown in the individual commodities has been due 
to the various price regulations which permit adjustment of the ceil- 


ing prices.” 
THE FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS RETAIL PRICE INDEX 
JAN. 3, 1931-100 

Copyright 1943 Fairchild News Service 

May.i, Aprili, Jan. 2, 

1942 1943 

112.5 113.1 

111.8 112.2 

104.2 105.3 

112.1 112.6 

107.5 108.1 

115.1 115.5 


Mar. 1, April 1, 
1943 1943 


113.1 113.2 
112.2 
105.3 
112.6 
108.1 
115.5 


Feb. 1, 
1943 


113.1 
112.2 
105.3 
112.6 
108.1 
115.5 


Composite Index 
Piece Goods 
Men's Apparel 
Wemen’s Apparel 
Infants’ Wear 
Meme Furnishings 


105.3 
112.7 
108.1 
115.5 


84.7 
108.0 


84.7 
108.0 
143.8 


84.7 
108.0 
143.8 


84.7 
108.0 
143.8 


84.7 
107.8 


Cetton Wash Goods 142.8 


Domestics 

Sheets 

Blankets & Comfortables___ 
Women's Apparel 

Bosiery 

Aprons & House Dresses 

Cersets & Brassieres 

Purs 


126.8 
135.0 


126.8 
135.0 


126.8 
135.0 


126.7 
134.3 


94.1 
140.6 
111.2 
134.5 
102.7 

92.4 


94.1 
140.5 
111.2 
134.6 
102.7 

92.4 


94.1 
140.5 
111.2 
134.5 
102.7 

92.4 


92.7 
139.5 
110.0 
135.3 
102.4 

92.1 


108.1 
114.8 
99.1 
94.3 
106.0 
109.6 


108.0 
114.8 
99.1 
94.3 
106.0 
109.6 


108.0 
114.8 
99.1 
94.3 
105.9 
109.6 


106.0 
114.4 
98.8 
92.7 
104.7 
108.3 


114.5 
103.7 
106.0 
129.2 
146.9 
66.8 
94.7 
93.5 
110.6 


114.5 
103.7 
106.0 
123.2 
146.8 

66.8 

94.7 


114.5 
103.7 
106.0 
129.2 
146.8 
66.8 
94.7 
93.5 93.5 
110.6 110.6 


Major group indexes are arith- 


113.4 
103.2 
105.8 
129.1 
145.2 
66.7 
94.7 
93.5 
110.4 


SO ~3 ~1 


IqAwM-) 
-SOOSSHS 


93.5 
110.6 


t 


fe =] 
I 
ou 


NOTE—Compos'‘te Index is a weighted aggregate. 


The comparison with the 1939 period preceding the out- 


further | 


“The only one of the major groups which moved during the | 


month of March was women’s apparel, 0.1%, which was mainly af- | 
This in turn gave reason for the slight | 


112.2 | 





metic averages of subgroups. 


Eleciric Output For Week Ended April 17, 1943 
Shows 18.4% Gain Gver Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended April 17, | 
1943, was approximately 3,916,794,000 kwh., compared with 3,307.- | 
700000 kwh. in the corresponding week last year, an increase of | 
18.4%. The output for the week ended April 10, 1943, was 16.9% in| 
excess of the similar period of 1942. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 

—-——— Week Ended- 

Apr. 10 Apr. 3 
9.4 10.0 
15.3 13.1 
15.0 13.1 
12.4 11.0 
19.7 22.5 
10.6 12.3 
26.9 


April 17 
8.9 





Major Geographical Divisions Mar. 27 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Central Industria! 
West Centra! 
Southern States 
Rocky Mouritain ; 


Pacific Coast- 30.4 





Total United States 18.4 16.9 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands 


% Change 
1943 
over 1942 


+14.9 
+13.8 
+ 14.5 
15.5 
14.7 
14.0 
15.1 
15.3 
14.2 
16.3 
17.5 
17.6 
17.4 
16.2 
16.9 
18.4 


of Kilowatt-Hours) 


1942 


3,288,685 
3.472,579 
3,450,468 
3.440.163 
3.468 193 
3,474,638 
2 491. €39 
3,423,589 
3,409,907 
3,392,121 
_ 3,357,444 
3.357.032 
3.345.502 
3 248.608 
3,320,858 
3,307,700 
3,273,190 


1943 


3,779,993 
3,952,587 
3,952,479 
3,974,202 
3.976.844 
3.960.242 
3.929 798 
3,948,749 
3.892.796 
3.946.630 
3,944,679 
3.946.836 
3.928,170 
3.889.858 
3.882.467 
3,916,794 


1941 


2,845,727 
3,002,454 
3,012,638 
2,996,155 
2,994,047 
2,989,392 
2.976.478 
2,985,585 
2,993,253 
3,004,639 
2,983,591 
2.983,048 
2,975,407 
2,959,646 
2,905,581 
2,897,307 
2,950,448 


1932 


1,619,265 
1,€02,482 
1,598,201 
1,588,967 
1,588,853 
1,578,817 
1.545.459 
1,512,158 
1,519,679 
1,538.452 
1,537,747 
1,514,553 
1,480,208 
1,465.076 
1,480,738 
1,469,810 
1,454,505 


1929 
1,542,000 | 


1,733,81¢ | 
1,736, 72¢ | 
1,717,315 | 
1,728,202 | 
1,726,16) 

1.718 394 | 
1,699,250 | 
1,706,71¢ 

1.709. 57¢ 

1,687,229 | 
1,683,262 | 
1,679.589 | 
1,633,291 | 
1,696,543 | 
1,709,331 | 
1,699,822 


Week Ended— 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb 
Mar 
Mar 13 
Mar 20 
Mar 27 
Apr 3 
Apr 10 
Apr 17 
Apr 24 


9 
16 
23 
30 


+++ t+ eeeeteeaue 


Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 


_given in the following tables: 


1943—- 
Daily 
Averages 
ADD. ae. is 
19 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
10 
9 


U. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 
118.21 
118.21 
108.08 
118.06 
118.00 
117.85 
117.68 
117.51 
117.48 
117.48 
117.48 
117.43 
117.44 
117.51 
117.38 
117.29 
117.20 


116.93 
116.86 
116.87 
116.97 
117.11 
117.11 
117.13 
117.09 
117.04 
117.05 
117.05 
ee 
Exchange Closed 
118.21 
116.85 


118.41 
115.90 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 
109.60 
109.60 
109.60 
109.60 
109.60 
109.60 
109.42 
109.60 
109.60 
109.60 
109.79 
109.79 
109.79 
109.79 
109.60 
109.79 
109.60 


109.60 
109.42 
109.24 
109.42 


109.24 
109.06 
108.88 
108.88 


108.70 
108.34 
108.16 
107.62 


Aaa 


118.00 
117.80 
117.80 
117.80 
117.80 
117.80 
117.80 
117.80 
117.80 
117.80 
118.00 
117.80 
117.80 
117.80 
117.69 
117.80 
117.80 


117.80 
117.60 
117.60 
117.80 


117.60 
117.60 
117.60 
117.60 
117.60 
117.20 
117.20 
116.80 


11 


11 
11 


Mar. ‘ 
19 
ee 
ee 
| Feb 
19 
11 
§ 
. 29 
22 _ 
15 
8 
1 
High 1943 
Low 1943_-___ 
High 1942____ 


11 


11 
1l 


il 
11 


118.00 
116.80 
117.20 
115.43 


109.79 
107.44 


107.62 
106.04 


1 Year ago 
Apr. 20, 1942- 

2 Years ago 
Apr. 19, 1941 


118.03 106.92 116.41 





118.28 105.86 116.41 11 





U. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 


1.99 
1.99 
2.00 
2.00 
2.01 
2.02 
2.03 
2.04 
2.04 
2.04 
2.04 
2.05 
2.05 
2.04 
2.05 
2.06 
2.07 
2.08 
2.07 
2.07 
2.07 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
RES SS 2.07 
Exchange Closed 
High 1943___ 2.08 
Low 1943 1.99 
High 1942  __ 2.14 
Low 1942 __-. 1.93 
1 Year ago 
Apr. 20, 1942_ 


2 Years ago 
Apr. 19, 1941- 


1943— 
Dauy 
Averages 
Apr. 20 
19 
ty ae 
16 
15 eek 
14 __ 
13 
Ss 
10 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate 
3.19 
3.19 
3.19 
3.19 
3.19 
3.19 
3.20 
3.19 
3.19 
3.19 
3.18 
3.18 
3.18 
3.18 
3.19 
3.18 
3.19 


3.19 
3.20 
3.21 
3.20 
3.21 
3.22 
3.23 
3.23 
3.24 
3.26 
3.27 
3.30 


Aaa 


2NNNN 
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3.31 
3.18 


3.39 
3.30 


1.97 3.34 


1.94 3.40 2.83 


Corporate by Ratings* 


115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.24 
115.24 
115.24 
115.24 
115,24 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 


115.43 
115.43 


115.43 
115.24 
115.24 
115.04 


114.66 


114.27 
112.75 


113.70 


Corporate by Ratings 


MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


Corporate by Groups* 
R.R. P.U. Indus. 
100.81 112.93 115.82 
100.98 112.93 115.82 
100.98 112.93 115.82 
100.81 112.93 115.63 
100.98 112.93 115.63 
100.81 112.93 115.63 
100.65 112.93 115.63 
100.81 112.93 115.63 
100.81 112.93 115.63 
100.98 113.12 115.63 
101.14 113.12 115.82 
101.14 113.12 115.82 
101.14 113.12 115.82 
101.14 113.12 115.82 
100.98 112.93 115.63 
100.98 113.12 115.63 
100.98 113.12 115.63 


100.65 113.12 115.63 
100.32 113.12 115.63 
100.16 112.93 115.43 
100.16 113.12 115.43 


100.00 112.93 115.42 
98.68 112.93 115.43 
99.36 112.93 115.43 
99.04 112.75 115.63 


99.04 112.56 115.43 
98.73 112.37 115.24 
98.41 112.19 115.04 
97.62 112.00 114.6€ 


A 


110.52 
110.52 
110.52 
110.52 
110.52 
110.52 
110.52 
110.52 
110.52 
110.52 
110.52 
110.52 
110.52 
110.52 
110.52 
110.52 
110.52 


110.52 
110.52 
110.34 
110.34 


110.15 
110.15 
109.97 
109.97 


109.79 
109.60 
109.42 
109.06 


Baa 
96.54 
96.69 
96.54 
96.38 
96.54 
96.38 
96.23 
96.38 
96.54 
96.69 
96.85 
96.85 
96.85 
96.85 
96.85 
£6.85 
96.69 
96.23 
95.92 
95.77 
95.77 


95.47 
95.01 
94 86 
94.71 


94.56 
94.26 
93.82 
92.93 


Aa 


5.43 


5.43 
5.43 


5.04 


4.66 
4.08 


115.82 
114.4 
114.66 
112.75 


110.70 
108.88 
108.88 
107.09 


96.85 
92.35 
92.64 
90.63 


101.14 
97.16 
97.47 
95.32 


113.31 
111.81 
112.19 
109.60 


5.63 
3.89 


107.62 92.20 96.85 110.70 114.08 


2.56 106.39 90.91 96.54 110.15 112.00 


MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES? 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


Corporate by Groups 

R.R P. U. Indus 
2.86 
2.86 
2,86 


2.87 


Aa Baa 


2.88 
2.88 
2.88 
2.88 
2.89 
2.89 
2.89 
2.89 
2.89 
2.89 
2.88 
2.88 
2.88 
2.88 
2.88 
2.88 
2.68 


2.88 
2.88 
2.88 
2.88 


2.88 
2.89 


14 
14 
.14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
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2.95 


3.37 3.97 3.16 3.06 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical’’ bond 


3%% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and 
evel 


or the average movement of actual price quotations. 


do not purport to show either the average 
They merely serve to 


Jlustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
f yield averages the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 


in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 
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U. S. Invites 42 Nations 
To Gonfer Gn Post- 


War Food Supply 


Department an- 
nounced on April 10 that the 
United Nations conference on 
post-war problems will be held 
on May 18 at Hot Springs, Va. 
The United States has invited 42 
nations to send representatives to 


The State 


' the meetings and to date 25 have 


indicated their acceptance. 

The conference was_ originally 
scheduled to be held on April 27 
but the postponement to the later 
date was necessary in order to 
permit delegates to reach this 
country. 

The invitations have been sent 
to the 30 other United Nations, 
to eight Latin-American coun- 
tries associated with them in the 
war, and to Egypt, Iran, Iceland 
and Liberia. Among those who 
have accepted invitations are the 
Soviet Union, United Kingdom 
and China. 


| The five-man delegation ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to 
represent the United States will 
be headed by Marvin Jones, 
Judge of the United States Court 
of Claims and Assistant Director 
of Economic Stabilization. The 
other delegates are Under-Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Paul H. 
Appleby, W. L. Clayton, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce; Surgeon- 
General Thomas Parran of the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, and Murray D. Lincoln, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation. Ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, 
the invitations stated: 


“The purpose of the conference 
is to provide an opportunity for 
an exchange of views and infor- 
mation with respect to the fol- 
lowing topics and for exploring 
and seeking agreement in princi- 
ple as to the most desirable and 
practicable means and methods of 
dealing with the following prob- 
lems: 

“Plans and prospects of various 
countries for the post-war period 





regarding production, import re- 
quirements or exportable sur- 
pluses of foodstuffs and other es- 
sential agricultural products, with 
a view to improving progressively 
in each country the levels of con- 
sumption within the framework 
of the opportunities and possibili- 
ties of an expansion of its gen- 
eral economic activity. Such con- 
sideration will be entirely di- 
vorced from the question of the 
provision of relief. 

“Possibilities of coordinating 
and stimulating by international 
action national policies looking to 
the improvement of nutrition and 
the enhancement of consumption 
in general. 

“Possibilities of setting up in- 
ternational agreements, arrange- 
ments and institutions designed to 
promote efficient production of 
foodstuffs and other’ essential 
agricultural products and to in- 
sure for the world adequate sup- 
plies of such products with due 
consideration to the attainment of 
equitable prices from the view- 
point of both producers and con- 
sumers. 

“Commercial, financial and other 
arrangements which will be nec- 
essary in order to enable the 
countries of the world to obtain 
the foodstuffs and other essential 
agricultural products which they 
will need and to maintain ade- 
quate markets for their own sur- 
plus production.” 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended April 10, 1943 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 449 mills re- 
porting to the “National Lumber 
Trade Barometer” exceeded pro- 
duction by 11.3% for the week 
ended April 10, 1943. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 7.4% greater than produc- 
tion. Unfilled order files in the 
reporting mills amounted to 95% 
of stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiva- 
lent to 38 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 37 days’ production. 


For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 16.7%; or- 
ders by 21.0%. 
| Compare to the average corre- 
|sponding week of 1935-39 pro- 
duction of reporting milis was 
|25.9% greater; shipments were 
| 37.8% greater, and orders were 


29.9% greater. 


| Bittner WLB Member 


| 

Roosevelt has 
|pointed Van A. Bittner, of the 
ati Workers of America (CIO 





President ap- 


affiliate), as a member of the 
War Labor Board to fill the 
| vacancy caused by the resignation 
'of Thomas Kennedy, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the United Mine 
| Workers of America. . 
| Mr. Kennedy’s resignation was 
| accepted by the President on 
April 10 with regret. He had 
been a member of the WLB since 
its creation in January, 1942. Mr. 
Kennedy was appointed origin- 
ally as one of the two employee 
representatives of the CIO and 
retained his position after the 
CIO and United Mine Workers 
split. 

Mr. Bittner has been 
as a substitute member 
WLB for several months. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commod 


Tuesday, April 13__-~- 
Wednesday, April 14_- 
Thursday, April 15_- 
Friday, April 16 
Saturday, April 17-_- 
Monday, April 19 
Tuesday, April 20. __- 
Two weeks ago, April 6- 
Month ago, March 20-_. 
Year ago, April 20_ 
1942 High, Dec. 22 
Low, Jan. 2_- 
1943 High, April 1 
Low, Jan, 2 


serving 
of the 


dex 


246.0 
247.1 
246.6 
247.1 
247.3 
246.9 
247.2 
248.6 
247.5 
231.2 
239.9 
220.0 
249.3 
240.2 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended April 10, 1943 Amounted To 789,018 Cars. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended April 10, 1943 r Thy Birmingham & Coast 
the Association 
This was a decrease below the corresponding 
but an increase above the same 


totaled 789,018 cars, 
nounced on April 15. 


week of 1942, of 25,078 cars, or 3.1%, 
week in 1941, of 109,210 cars, or 16.1%. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week of April 10, 
16,885 cars, or 2.2% above the preceding week. 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 381,416 cars, 


of American 


Railr oads an- 


increased 


a decrease 


of 1,664 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 16,906 
cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 
Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
99.519 cars, a decrease of 1,447 cars below the preceding week, and 
a decrease of 32,848 cars below the corresponding week in 1942. 
Coal loading amounted to 173,831 cars, an increase of 16,374 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 13,220 cars above the 


corresponding week in 1942. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 41,959 cars, a decrease 
of 1,367 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 8,098 cars 


above the corresponding week in 


1942. 


In the Western Districts 


alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of April 10 to- 
taled 28,822 cars, a decrease of 553 cars below the preceding week, 
but an increase of 7,846 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 
Livestock loading amounted to 13,765 cars, a decrease of 94 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 2,648 cars above the 
In the Western Districts alone, loading 
of livestock for the week of April 10, totaled 10,580 cars, a decrease 
of 207 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 2,133 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1942. 
Forest products loading totaled 42,659 cars, an increase of 764 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 4,209 cars below the 


corresponding week in 1942. 


corresponding week in 1942. 


Ore loading amounted to 21,196 cars, an increase of 4,061 cars 


ebove the preceding week, but a decrease of 29,811 cars 
corresponding week in 1942. 


below the 


Coke loading amounted to 14,673 cars, an increase of 268 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 918 cars above the 


corresponding week in 1942. 


All districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1942, except the Pocohontas, Centralwestern, and South- 
western, but all districts reported increases above the corresponding 
week in 1941 except the Northwestern. 


5 weeks of January 
4 weeks of February__ 
4 weeks of March~ 
Week of April 10 


Total 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 


1943 
3,530,849 
3,055,640 
3,073,426 
789,018 


‘i, 221, 066 


1942 
3,858,479 
3,122,942 
3,174,781 

£14,096 


11,799,336 


1941 


3,454,409 
2,866,565 
3,066,011 

679,808 


10, 750.195 


the separate railroads and systems for the week ended April 10, 1943. 
During this period only 48 roads showed increases when compared 
with the corresponding week last year. 

REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


(NUMBER OF CARS) 


Railroads 


Eastern District 


Ann Arbor. 

Bangor & Aroostook. 

Boston & Maine 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Centra! Indiana 

Central Vermont 

Delaware & Hudson 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Detroit & Mackinac 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
Erie. 

Grand Trunk Western 

Lehigh & Hudson River 
Lehigh & New England 

Lehigh Valley 

Maine Central 

Monongahela 

Montour 

New York Central Lines 

N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 

New York, Ontario & Western 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Pere Marquette _ 

Pittsburg & Shawmut 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Rutland_ 

Wabash 

Wheeling & Lake Erie 


7otel.... 


Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Toungetews n 
Baltimore & Ohio____-_-~~_- : 
Bessemer & Lake Erie z 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley___- 
Cambria & Indiana_~ 
Central R. R. of New Jersey. 
Cornwall__-_-. - : 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania P=. 
Ligonier Valley__- ‘ 
Long Island____ 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines_ 
Pennsylvania eer Lh a 
Reading Co._ Se 
Union (Pittsburgh) — anaes 
Western Maryland_______-_-_--~- 


Se cade 


Pocahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio-_.._-- 
Norfolk & Western_—---~-- 
Virginian___-_--~- 


Siar decintes saenae 


Tota! Revenue 
Freight Loaded 


1943 
292 
,305 
.146 
.496 
36 
974 
.481 
,532 
246 


oO. 


4,95 


1942 


593 
2,420 
.269 
,404 
26 
,204 
.400 


3,95 50 
2,253 
102 
917 
956 
360 
555 
389 
473 
639 
44] 
947 
487 
5.526 
643 


1941 
575 
2,044 
8,136 
1,038 
9 
,383 
,659 
,057 
255 
,480 
419 
,236 
988 
290 
528 
.435 
2,830 
315 
25 
3,936 
819 
9383 
3,023 
461 
5. 720 
3,607 
160 
215 
392 
651 
5,945 
3,449 





160,802 


843 
41,262 
2,942 
290 
1.872 
7,258 
315 
311 
119 
1,439 
1.647 
78,706 
15,438 
20,325 
4,267 


177 033 


168, 381 


650 
40.634 
4,497 
284 
1,818 
7,721 
672 
312 
132 
798 
1,664 
80.186 
15.809 
20,466 
4,533 


148, 125 


2,240 


WEEK ENDED APRIL 10 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 


1943 
1,356 
228 
,813 
2,026 
53 
2,335 
2,270 
,705 
92 
461 
3.004 
344 
906 
3,660 
594 
5,088 
3,290 
402 
31 
9,950 
9,905 
2,199 
5,418 
2,353 
490 
604 
14 
280 
4.638 
947 
13,104 
6,990 


236, 080 


1,367 
28,531 
1,785 
3 
22 
784 
97 
13 
41 
4,248 
3,231 
61.195 
30,992 
4,476 
14,796 


21, 


1942 


1,391 
240 
14,990 
1,895 
61 
1,943 
12,826 
10 0°2 


55, 040 
19,799 
3.260 
14,826 
1,202 
G 495 
6,452 

36 

331 
3,372 
1,091 
10,934 
5,061 


224, 966 


974 
28.613 
2,093 
2 

8 
20,106 
76 

32 

48 
3.285 
2,156 
68.892 
28,776 
4.901 
13,437 





180,176 


143.208 


172.581 


173 399 








8.713 
7,982 
849 


12.907 
7.292 
2,014 





17.544 


22,213 


Railroads 


Southern District— 


ioe bama, Tennessee & Northern 
. & W. P.—-W. R. R. of Ala. 


| Atlantic Coast Line 

Central of Georgia_ 

Charleston & Western Carolina. 
Clinchfield 

Columbus & Greeny ille , 
Durham & Southern 1 
Florida East Coast 

Gainesville Midland 

Georgia 

Georgia & Florida_ 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 

Illinois Central System 

Louisville & Nashville 

Macon, Dublin & Savannah 

Mississippi Central__ 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L. 

Norfolk Southern_ 

Piedmont Northern. , 

Richmond, Fred. & Potomac 

Seaboard Air Line_ 

Southern System. 7 

Tennessee Central_ 

Winston-Salem Southbound = 


1943 
328 
892 
703 

5,444 
4.399 
470 
1,678 
337 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 
1943 1942 


320 440 
2,705 2,519 
731 1,564 1,144 
292 1,308 9,528 
791 5,090 4,324 

] 
3 


Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 
1942 


361 
909 
696 
3,835 13, 
.415 4, 
429 
,694 1 
328 
163 
2,694 
50 
.550 
426 
,082 


1941 
325 
955 


464 ,782 1,906 
521 ,052 2,934 
333 221 257 
236 464 555 
,092 2,083 1,226 
42 149 158 
.082 2.665 2,278 
404 837 596 
,002 5,574 3.677 
2,306 16,818 14.881 

26,708 5,281 11,905 
172 179 930 
186 189 507 
3,174 3,537 5.766 
.295 ,402 1,458 
476 480 1,421 
553 378 10,988 
591 .126 8,892 
444 23,772 23,482 
736 569 899 
122 147 923 


16 





Total. 


Nerthwestern District— 


Chicago & North Western_______. 
Chicago Great Western_. y 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha. 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range- 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic_ 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern_ 

Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South. 
Great Northern._......._...-.- 
Green Bay & Western_ 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming __ 
Minneapolis & St. Louis... ____- 
Minn., St. Paul & S. S. M.___- 
Northern Pacific Las 
Spokane International_. 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle_ 


390 — 105.582 


107,636 121,803 _ 


176 20,081 
,596 2,508 
,152 18,995 

3,288 3.229 

,229 16,207 
525 417 
,890 9,562 
617 514 
.382 15,627 
552 515 
,839 2,474 
,054 1,602 
919 5,645 
,609 9,420 

138 153 
.718 2,507 


12,352 
3,062 
10,361 
3,905 
231 
568 
10,668 
127 
5,988 
859 

39 
2,388 
3,079 
5,542 
612 
3,152 


9,052 
3.553 
300 
568 
10,029 


4,162 
696 
80 
2,135 
3,063 
4,592 


3,147 





Total__ 


Central Western District— 


Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System___. 
Alton __ ‘ 

Bingham & Garfield____ 

Chicago, Burlington & Quinc y 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific__ 
Chicago & Eastern Lllinois__ 
Colorado & Southern___ j 
Denver & Rio Grande Western_. i 
Denver & Salt Lake________ 
Fort Worth & Denver City_ 
Illinois Terminal_ voir 
Missouri-Illinois_ ae 
Nevada Northern_ : “ 
North Western Pacific_. mil 
Peoria & Pekin Union_ 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) __ 
Toledo, Peoria & Western_ 
Union Pacific System... 2. 
Utah_ 


27, 


12, 


Western Pacific__ ae. ~~ et BM 2. 


684 1 109,456 


62,933 56,809 


.158 
.456 
610 
.229 
.734 
,753 
,431 
835 
547 
308 
805 
.819 
.267 
936 
999 


20,744 
3,178 
614 
14,296 
207 
12,262 
2,383 
629 
1,283 
161 
1,122 
1,733 
932 
1,941 
765 

5 
24,967 
246 334 1,649 
15,002 14,479 15,760 
366 0 2 
2,095 1,601 3,910 


11,952 
3,997 
83 
12,938 
817 
13,736 
6,092 
2,031 
5,186 


8,897 
3,644 
99 
9,489 
808 | 
9,430 
2.880 
1,663 
4,673 | 
10 17 
2,209 _ 095 
2,007 929 | 
485 3 
121 
704 


123 


9 7 0 
252 27,264 14,256 
237 
866 
581 


613 





AB RE RI oF eG ile *: 115. 


136 109.867 103,636 —_—97,945 








Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island__ lait cpeen a 1 





Gulf Coast Lines___-_-__ rd , 5, 
International-Great Northern A A 
Kansas, Oklahome & Gulf__ din nizons 
Kansas City Southern_________-___ 5, 
Louisiana & Arkansas___ ‘ . 3, 
Litchfield & Madison 
Midland Valley_ 

Missouri & Arkansas 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
Missouri Pacific 

Quanah Acme & Pacific 

St. Louis-San Francisco__ 

St. Louis Southwestern 

Texas & New Orleans_ 

Texas & Pacific_ 

Wichita Falls & Souther . 
Weatherford M. W.&N. V 


Total 





Note—-Previous year’s figures revised. 


Shipownors Liable it 
Sailor Hurt On Leave 


The U. S. Supreme Court 


at 
on April 19, held 
that owners of ships must pay for 
“maintenance and cure” of sailors 
injured on shore leave, without 


Washington, 








misconduct on the seaman’s part, 
said a special dispatch to the New 
York “Times” by Lewis Wood. 
which also said: 

In his first opinion, and decid- 
ing a new principle, Justice Rut- 
ledge, latest appointee to the 
court, said it was the “ship’s busi- 
ness which subjects the seaman to 
the risks attending hours of relax- | 
ation in strange surroundings,” 
and thus the shipowners must bear | 
the expenses connected with in- | 
juries suffered on shore leave. 


Two cases were involved. In 
one, David E. Jones, leaving a 
Waterman Steamship Co. vessel 
at Philadelphia, fell in an open. 
ditch in darkness as he walked | 
to the street. In the other, Pedro | 
Aguilar, returning to a vessel of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey at Carteret, N. J., was struck 
by en automobile on the premises 





7| where the ship was docked. Both 








men were on “authorized shore 
.leave.” Jones won in the Third 


.035 


562 2, 
269 
525 


5,898 5, 
16,358 


8.708 
3,136 
14,066 
4,335 
113 


71, 834 


157 
3,774 
1,845 
256 287 
353 2,263 
936 2,169 
370 286 
453 452 
183 173 
428 .147 
538 3,192 
124 135 
7,602 .035 
2,755 2,699 
9,033 516 6,000 
3,663 3,938 8,110 

94 119 24 
26 29 16 32 


‘58.624 50.203 70,571 


129 
4,717 
961 


2,588 
3,954 
1,052 
3,917 
3,039 
1,035 
307 
454 
7,213 
18,155 
288 
8,330 
5,831 


960 
149 1 
386 
087 4, 
1,764 | 
937 
224 
376 
3,950 
.298 
171 


165 


14 
53 


884 
.455 
,236 
66 
18 


| Circuit Court of Appeals; Aguilar | 


lost in the Second. 


Every sitting member of the | 
highest bench agreed with the 
Rutledge conclusions except Chief 
Justice Stone, who dissented 
the Aguilar case. 
did not participate. 

In brief, Justice Rutledge de- 


cided that shore leave was a part | 


of the and that 
sailors, 
best, should be 
this rule. 


ship’s business, 
who lived a hard 


Discussing the cases in detail, | 


the newest justice reviewed a dis- 
pute over the term “in the service 
of the ship.” The sailors, said the 
Justice, construed this 
phrase” to mean that going or re- 
turning from shore leave was in- 
cluded whether on a ship errand 
or not. The owners, however, 
“regard the phrase more nar- 
rowly,” and took the stand that 
to obtain maintenance and cure 
the seaman must “be on duty” 


| with some task connected with the 
Going ashore for. 


ship’s business. 
personal diversion took the sailor 


out of the ship’s service the mo- | 
ment he stepped off the deck, they | 


contended. 
“‘When the seaman’s duties carry 


him ashore, the shipowner’s obli- | 


gation is neither terminated nor 


10,189 | 


; | Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers: 


11,922 | 
2,966 | 


153 | 


391 | 


ae 


9, 502 | 
1,006 
re 


= 


167 
,577 
,860 


,148 | 


2,447 | 


in | 
Justice Roberts | 


life at} 
protected under | 


“ancient | 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on April 
17 a summary for the week ended 
April 10 of complete figures show- 
ing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for the odd-lot ac- 
count of all odd-lot dealers and 
specialists who handle odd lots 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, continuing a series of 
current figures being published 
| by the Commission. The figures 
are based upon reports filed with 
'the Commission by the odd-lot 
| dealers and specialists. 
| STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
. LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEAL- 
ERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THE 
N. Y¥. STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended April 10, 1943 
Total 
for Week 
| 39.65% 
1,137,713 
33,369,297 


(Customers’ purchases) 
Number of Orders 
Number of Shares 
Dollar Value 

Odd-Lot Purchases by 

Dealers— 

(Customers’ Sales) 
Number of Orders: 

Customers’ short 

*Customers’ other 


344 
38,794 


sales 39,138 


sales 
sales 


Customers’ total 
Number of Shares: 


Customers’ short 
*“Customers’ short 
Customers’ total 


9,162 
1,083,611 
1,082,773 


29, 996, 193 3 


sales 
sales __ 
sales 





Dollar value 


| Round-lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 


| 
{ 
| Short sales. 300 


+Other sales 203,640 


Total sales 203,940 


Round-Lot Purchases by 


Dealers— 
Number of 288,929 


“short exempt’? are re- 
ported with “other sales.’ +Sales to offset 
customers’ odd-lot orders, and sales to 
liquidate a long position which is less than 

a round lot are pi tarese A with ‘‘other sales.” 


NAM Opposes f Bill To 
Unionize Supervisors 


Prompt passage of pending 
| legislation designed to prohibit 
| establishment of foremen’s unions 
| was urged by the National Asso- 
'ciation of Manufacturers on 
‘March 30. The Association’s 


shares 


*Sales marked 


4 Rita 
861 | Board of Directors in formal reso- 
2.455 Jution has recorded the organi- 


| zation as being “opposed to any 
|}interpretation of the National 
'Labor Relations Board which 
would permit foremen to union- 
'ize for the purpose of bargaining 
collectively with employers.” 

The resolution emphasized that 
the foremen cannot logically or 
practically be at the same time 
employees for collective bargain- 
ing purposes and supervisors fo: 
management purposes. Such dual 
allegiance, it was warned, could 
'only result in friction and de- 
| moralization of war production. 

Hearings are now in progress 
before the House Military Affairs 
Committee on legislation which 
would define foremen and othe: 
supervisory employees as being 
part of management and which 
would prohibit employers from 
j}dealing with unions admitting 
supervisory personnel to member- 
ship. 

The NAM’s Board reaffirmed a 
position adopted by the Associa- 
tion last December at its War 
Congress of American Industry in 
|New York City, when it declared 
‘that “supervisory personnel and 
other representatives of manage- 
ment shall, so far as the Act 
(NLRA) is concerned, be treated 
as within the definition of em- 
ployers and not within the def- 
‘inition of employees for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining.” 
narrowed,” Justice Rutledge stated. 
“‘When he leaves the ship contrary 
to orders, however, the owner’s 
duty is ended. Between these ex- 
tremes are the instant cases, rais- 
ing for the first time here the 
question of the existence and 
scope of the shipowner’s duty 
when the seaman is injured while 
on shore leave but without spe- 
cific chore for the ship.” 
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Market Value Of Bonds On N. Y. Stock Exchange 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on April 10 that as olf 
the close of business March 31, there were 1,133 bond issues aggre- 
gating $72,856,093,356 par value listed on the Stock Exchange with a 
total market value of $71,575,183,604. This compares with 1,133 bond 
issues, aggregating $72,961,678,106 par value listed on the Exchange 
on Feb. 27 with a total market value of $71,346,452,852. 

In the following table listed bonds are classified by governmental 
and industrial groups with the aggregate market value and average 


price for each: 


March 3 


Group— 


Uv. S. Government (incl. 
State, Cities, etc.) __--- 
U. S. companies: 
Amusements 
Automobile 
Building 
Business and office equipment. 
Chemical 
Electrical equipment 
Financial 
Food 
Land and realty 
Machinery and metals____---. 
Mining (excluding iron) 
Paper and publishing 
Petroleum 
Railroad 
Retail merchandising 
Rubber 
Ship building and operating__- 
Shipping services 
Steel, iron and coke 
Textiles 
Tobacco 
Utilities: 
Gas and electric (operating) — 
Gas and electric (holding)-_- 
Communications 
Miscellaneous utilities 
U. S. companies oper. abroad__ 
Miscellaneous businesses 


Total U. 8S. companies_.......~.. 
Foreign government __-__- 
Foreign companies 


I I gos cs co cn escalcinadacerenamnbow 


The following table, compiled by us, 


Market Value 


$ 


55,073,996,140 


38,674,807 
11,807, 
13,074, 
15,581,250 
75,964, 
36,506, 
57,722,044 
235,195,808 
10,694,985 
39,867, 
92,854,325 
40,6 (6,926 
594,340,508 
7,359,178,286 
11,902,043 
74,829,985 
11,644,080 
20,481,641 
500,012,466 
37,560,750 
147,827,162 


3,365,475,030 
97,776,955 
,220,053,238 
90,734,657 
126,892,371 
31,276,633 
,358,804,814 
,397,935,303 
744,447,347 


71,575, 183,604 


1943 
Average 
Price 
$ 


31. 1943 Feb. 27, 
Average 
Price 


Market Value 
$ ‘ 


$ 
104.10 55,153.775,740 104.25 
103 
101.51 
100.25 
103.25 
102.60 
104.40 
102.13 
105.06 
74.60 
100.27 
57.70 
101.47 
104.22 
69 
84. 
102.8: 
101.: 
69.7 
100.1¢ 
103 


38,498,652 09 
11,727,978 
13,541,441 
15,487,500 
103.56 76,029,113 
104.30 36,450,000 
102.51 57,509,664 
105.94 235,754.318 
79.60 10,023.958 
100.380 39,656,875 
60.05 89,211,086 
101.28 40,951,805 
104.04 595,374,515 
72.34 7,021,723,35: 
83.27 12,158.362 
102.97 75,350,333 
161.50 11,615,400 
74.44 19,181,589 
100.45 498.893,744 
103.50 37,442,750 
105.00 147,909,747 


103.56 
102.19 
99.75 


103.88 


056 
178 


263 
250 


117 


082,316 
057,438 
,859,578 
971,130 

3.948.572 
.568,160 


108.47 
102.94 
1u9.00 
62.29 
70.00 
105.30 
84.81 
64.36 
87.65 


5,079,377 
d 045 
690 


71,346,452,.852 


98.24 
gives a two-year compari- 


son of the total market value and the total average price of bonds 


listed on the Exchange: 


Average 
Price 
u 
92.72 
93.73 
94.32 
94.22 
94.80 
95.04 
94.86 
94.74 
95.25 
94.80 
94.50 


1941—. Market Value 
SSE 
Se | ae 
Apr. 30____. 
May 30__-. 
June 30____ 
euly Ot. 23. 
ESO aeee 
Es AD sill cleats 
Vet. 31. 
ee 
Dec. 31 

1942- 
Jan. 31. 


$ 
50,277,456, 796 
52,252,053,607 
52,518,036,554 
52,321,710,056 
53,237.234,699 
53,259,696,637 
53,216,867,646 
53,418,055,935 
55, 106,635,894 
54,812,793,945 
55,033,616,312 


95.24 
95.13 


56,261,398,371 
57,584,410,504 


Average 
Price 
$ 
95.97 
95.63 
95.64 
95.50 
95.76 
96.08 
96.18 
96.48 
96.11 
96.70 


Market Value 
$ 


58,140,382,211 
57,923,553,616 
59,257,509,674 
59,112,072,945 
61,277,620,583 
62,720,371,752 
62,765,776,218 
64,843 ,.877,284 
64,543,971.299 
70,583,644,622 


97.47 
97.79 
98.24 


71,038,674,932 
71,346,452,852 
71,575,183,604 


Agricultural Department General Crop Report 


As Of April | 


The Department of Agriculture at Washington on April 9, issued 
its crop report as of April 1, 1943, which we give below. 

Crop prospects were lowered and farm work was delayed by the 
stormy weather of March and the combined effect of all weather 


conditions affecting this year’s crop would 


favorable than average if it were 
subsoil moisture under most of 
the Great Plains Area and irriga- 
tion prospects are good to excel- 
lent in most sections west of the 
Rockies. 

Until late in 
cold weather, 


March, severely 
alternating with 
warm periods, caused extensive 
damage to fruit buds in States 
east of the Rockies and nipped 
tender vegetables in portions of 
the Gulf States. In northern 
States Winter wheat and clover 
have been extensively damaged 
where not protected by a snow 
blanket. Winter oats and Winter 
barley have suffered severely in 
parts of the South and Southwest. 
Heavy rains and floods have ham- 
pered work in much of the area 
south of the Ohio River and also 
in portions of North Dakota. 
While recent rains have helped 
greatly, more rain is needed in 


the western half of Texas, north-| 


western Oklahoma, most of New 


Mexico, western Kansas and por- | 


tions of Nebraska and southern 
South Dakota. 
Although Spring work on the 


farms was retarded over most of 


the country east of the Rockies, | 


farmers have been making rapid 


progress wherever conditions per- | 


mitted. Widely scattered States 
report unprecedented numbers of 
women helping in the fields. In 
many cases, various members of 
the farm families from grand- 


fathers to school girls are taking | 


turns to keep the tractors rolling. 
This type of cooperation plus the 
yrrecharization of the farms is all 
that will make it possible to raise 


now seem rather less 
not that there is a fair reserve of 


an increased acreage of crops this 
year. Theoretically, the 1,900,000 
tractors on the farms in the 
United States have a capacity of 
plowing 1,500,000 acres per hour. 
At that rate, if they could all be 
worked at once, they could do a 
year’s plowing in two weeks 
good weather. Actually the job 
is not so easy, for on most of the 
smaller farms horses and mules 
must continue to pull the plows. 
In the more important farming 
areas, however, there is suffi- 


cient mechanical power to do the| 
e Ke, | 1, and the outcome was dependent 


Spring work if the tractors could 
be worked to capacity and the 
horses shifted to lighter jobs. 
Present prospects are for a 
moderaie increase in the total 
crop acreage in the main 


ly offset by decreases on 
‘“sub-marginal” and ‘subsistence’ 
farms and on “part-time” 
within commuting distance of in- 
dustrial areas. The increases will 
be chiefly in crops needed to meet 
vroduction goals but, owing to 
labor conditions, there will be lo- 
cal reductions in crops with high 
labor requirements, such as sugar 
beets, strawberries and commer- 
cial vegetables. 


some 


ol f com~ | Northwestern 
mercial farming areas,only slight- | * i 

: | severe 
,-|clent precipitation 


Plantings will 


| years. 
| being 


|} and April 1 was 20% 
| in the same period last year. This 
|inereased disappearance was due 
|in part to the 11% 
‘combined units of grain-consum- 


States suffered severely from 
Winter and Spring freezes. The 
reported acreages of watermel- 
ons, cantaloups and strawberries, 
which supplement the tree fruits 
on the market, are showing sharp 
reductions. Acreages of other 
vegetables reported being grown 
or planned for market show re- 
ductions that average about 9%. 
Carrots show the only significant 
increase. 

April 1 stocks of corn and oats 
on farms totaled about 47,000,000 
tons. This was 10% more than 
last year and 14% more than on 
any other April 1 in more than 20 
These grains, however, are 
used up rapidly, and the 
quantity used up between Jan. 1 
greater than 


increase in the 


'ing livestock and poultry on the 


| starting 


farms. 

The quantity of these grains 
fed or disappearing per unit of 
livestock was also 9% heavier 
than in the same period last year 
and the highest in more than 20 
years. If this liberal feeding con- 


tinues, stocks of corn and oats re-| 


maining on farms, on July 1 will 
be down to about the 1938-41 av- 
erage for that date, while units of 
livestock and poultry on farms 
are likely to be 20 to 25% above 
the average in those years. 
Pastures have been slow 


and the delay in the 


| opening of the pasture season has 
'caused an acute shortage of hay 


|in the 


| fair 
| where 
| very 


Pacific Northwest and lo- 
cal shortages in some other West- 
ern States. Western ranges show 
prospects that vary from barely 
in parts of the Southwest, 
rain is badly needed, 
good in North Dakota and 
Montana, where there is enough 
moisture to insure a new crop of 


| grass and enough old feed on the 


| wheat 


| year’s 
| average 
| Quite 


ranges to stock for the 


present. 


carry 


Winter Wheat 
Indicated production of Winter 
of 558,551,000 bushels is 
145,000,000 bushels less than last 
large crop, and near the 
of 550,000,000 bushels 
generally adverse Winte1 


| temperature and moisture condi- 


i 
j 


| 
| 


tions, and the late start of Spring 
growth are evidenced in the de- 
cline in prospects since December 
of 66,000,000 bushels. 

Wheat came through the dor- 
mant stage showing widespread 
damage from severely low and 
variable Winter temperatures and 
limited surface moisture in some 
areas. Until early February, snow 
cover was generally sufficient for 


|; adequate protection from the low 


of | 


| ward 


temperatures. Later, however, 
there were severe cold spells, and 
sharp changes from freezing to 
thawing. Much heaving and loss 
of acreage occurred in the area 
along the Ohio River, and west- 
through southern Illinois, 
Missouri and northern Arkansas. 
In the southern Great Plains 
States, shortage of surface mois- 
ture was becoming acute by April 


on timely rains, though alleviated 


| somewhat by fairly adequate sub- 


farms | 





also depend more than usual on | 


the weather. 

Fruit prospects appear promis- 
ing in the West and citrus trees 
in Florida and Texas are bloom- 
ing satisfactorily, 


The peach crop in 10 Southern 


ithe 6.7% 
1942, and the 7.0% 1942 abandon- 


but prospects | ment. 


for other fruits are below average | 
in most areas east of the Rockies. ' 


moisture. Some loss from 
bugs is again threatened 
and Oklahoma. The 
States suffered a 
setback because of defi- 
from seeding 
time through the Winter, low 
Winter temperatures and a late 
Spring. There was a heavy loss 
of Fall-sown acreage and yield 
prospects are low on acreage re- 
maining for harvest. A some- 
what more favorable condition 
exists in the Southwest, particu- 
larly in California, where condi- 
tion is above average. 

The loss of acreage due to Win- 
ter losses and diversion is indi- 
cated at 10.4%, compared with 
indicated on Dec. 1, 


soil 
green 
in Texas 


The indicated yield per seeded 
acre is 14.9 bushels, compared 
with 18.3 bushels last year and 


| proximately 


in | 


to | 


the 11.4 bushel average. Yields in- 
dicated on April lt are lower than 
last year in all of the important 
States except California, and the 
three States (Indiana, Illinois and 
Missouri) where Winter damage 
to the 1942 crep was so severe. 
Sharply lower yields are in pros- 
pect in the Pacific Northwest. 


Wheat Stocks 

Stocks of wheat on farms on 
April 1 are estimated at 327,667,- 
000 bushels, equal to 33.4% of 
last year’s production. These 
farm reserves are one-fifth larger 
than the record 269,000,000 bush- 
els on farms last April 1. Farm 
stocks, large in comparison with 
Jan. 1 reserves, are principally in 
an area comprising parts of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Iowa, where 
feed reserves apparently are be- 
ing built up; in the Plains States, 
from North Dakota to Texas, 
and in Montana and Washington 
where the 1942 crop was large. 
Farm stocks are low in the east- 
ern Corn Belt States, Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 

The January-April disappear- 
ance of wheat—167,000,000 bush- 
els—is the largest on record for 
this quarter, comparing with ap- 
104,000,000 bushels 
disappearance in the correspond- 
ing quarter last year. Movement 
from farms was heaviest in some 
central States with heavy feeding 
needs, and in the surplus-pro- 
ducing Plains States. 


Stecks 
of corn on 


Corn 
Farm stocks 
1, 1948, were 1,395,112,000 bush- 
els. This is 49% above the 10- 
year (1932-41) average of 935,- 
080,000 bushels and is the largest 
on record for this date. Disap- 
pearance of corn from farms dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1943, to- 
tating 882,220,000 bushels, was by 
far the largest on record. Last 
year, disappearance during the 
same months amounted to 726,- 
816,000 bushels—previous largest 
on record—while the 10-year 
(1932-41) average 
is 581,385,000 bushels. 
These estimates of 
cover total stocks of grain corn 
on farms, including carryover 
from previous years and corn un- 
der seai on Government loans. 
The quantity of sealed corn on 
farms in the commercial corn 
area, which includes all impor- 
tant counties in the North Cen- 
tral States, was approximately 
116,000,000 bushels on April 1. 
Corn under seal on this date for 
previous years amounted to 262,- 
000,000 bushels in 1942, 299,000,000 
in 1941 and 451,000,000 in 1940. 
Stocks on farms April 1, 1943, 
were equal to 48.4% of the 1942 
production of corn for grain, com- 
pared with 53.0% on April 1, 
1942, and 445%, the 10-year 
(1932-41) April 1 average. 
North Central States 
stocks were 11% above 
year ago and 64% above 
Record supplies remain 
largest dis- 


April 


corn stocks 


In the 
farm 
those a 
average. 
on farms despite the 
appearance on record In lowa, 
stocks remain at the high level 
first attained in 1939. While above 
last year, they are than in 
two other years on April 1. Stocks 
in Illinois are somewhat below 
those-of a year ago, but consid- 
erably above average and sixth 
highest on record. In Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
South Dakota April 1 stocks are 
the largest on record, and in Ne- 
braska and Kansas the largest 
since 1933. Disappearance of corn 
since Jan. 1 in the North Central 


States was 671,134,000 bushels—- 
28% above the previous high oc- 
curring during the first quarter 
of 1942. 

Except for the North Central 
and North Atlantic States, April 
1 holdings on farms in other re- 
gions of the United States were 


less 


lower than a year ago, although |), practical effect. 


above average in all but the South 


Atlantie States. 
tions compared to last year were 


Principal reduc- | 


in the Gulf States and most West- 
ern States. 
Oats Stecks 
Stocks of oats remaining on 
farms April 1, 1943, are esti- 
mated to total 508,208,000 bushels. 
This is about 76,006,000 bushels 
or 18% larger than the stocks on 
hand on April 1, 1942, and 130,- 
791,000 bushels larger than the 
10-year (1930-39) April 1 average 
of 377,417,000 bushels. 


Rye 

Condition of the 1943 rye crop 
was 82% of normal, about 5 per- 
centage points lower than a vear 
ago, but 7 points above the 1932- 
41 average for April 1. A very 
good start was made by the crop 
last Fall under widespread favor- 
able conditions which resulted in 
a condition of 86% on Dec. 1, 
1942. The slight decline in pros- 
pects since that date has been 
chiefly in areas where snow cover 
was not continuous, so that se- 
vere cold spells alternating with 
warmer periods resulted in dam- 
age by “heaving.” 

In a triangular area of 13 States, 
from Michigan to Montana on the 
north down to Oklahoma, in 
which approximately two-thirds 
of all United States rye is grown, 
the reported condition exceeds 
the average. This is also true of 
California, New York and the four 
Southeastern States which pro- 
duce rye. In a group of five 
States touching the Ohio River 
the reported condition was well 
below average. 

The only important rye-pro- 
ducing States in which April con- 
dition is as high as in December, 
1942, are Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. 

———————— 


Senate Rejects Ending 


Silver Purchases 

The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee was reported on March 18 
to have stricken from the $1,200,- 
000,000 Treasury-Post Office Ap- 
propriation Bill a House-approved 
amendment which would with- 
hold funds from the Treasury for 
the silver purchase program. 

appropriations sub- 
recommended the re- 
moval of the amendment, which 
provides that none of the funds 
in the bill could be used for the 
future purchase and transporta- 
tion of silver under the 1934 and 
1939 Silver Purchase Acts. 

Senator McCarran (Dem., Nev.), 
leader of the fight to kill the pro- 
posal, predicted on March 4 full 
Committee approval, adding that 
he believed most of the Congres- 
sional opposition to continuation 
of the silver purchase program 
had been abated by measures 
taken recently. 


A Senate 
group had 


Associated Press Washington 
advices March 4 reported on Mr. 
McCarran’s remarks as follows: 

He said the War 
Board had arranged to make 
000,000 ounces of imported silver 
available for consumptive uses in 
industry and the silver trade. In 
addition, he pointed out that so- 
called “free” silver in the Treas- 
ury was being loaned to industry 
for such uses as bar in electrical 
setups. 

He said the WPB had agreed to 
build up a stockpile of silver for 
any emergencies that might arise, 
reporting that 10,000,000 ounces 
thus far had been accumulated in 
that manner. 

“We are taking care of all of 
the current needs for consumptive 
purposes and are making free 
silver available for non-consump- 
tive purposes, so I can see no rea- 
son why anyone should complain 
at the continuance of the pur- 
chase program,” he said. 

It was Mr. McCarran’s conten- 
tion that, since there were no 
funds in the Treasury-Postoffice 
bill for the purchase of silver, the 
House-approved amendment had 


Production 
79 


a 


House passage of the amend- 
ment was referred to in these 
columns March 4, page 846. 
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Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public April 19 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended April 3, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot-dealers) during the week ended April 3 (in round- 
Jot iransactions) totaled 3,445,519 shares, which amount was 16.18% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 10,643,240 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended March 27 of 
2.815.486 shares or 15.57% of total trading of 9,041,400 shares. On 
the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended April 3 amounted to 567,685 shares, or 15.70% of the total 
volume of that Exchange of 1,808,200 shares; during the March 27 
week trading for the account of Curb members of 412,870 shares 
was 12.49% of total trading of 1,653,125 shares. 

The Commission made availiable the following data for the week 
ended April 3. 

The data published 
Exchange and the New 
reports are Classified as 


York Stock 
These 


New 


based upon weekly reports filed with the 
members 


Curb Exchange by their respective 


are 
York 
follow 
N. Y. Curb 
Exchange 

683 

82 

51 


N. Y. Stock 
Exchange 
Total number of reports received____ 
1. Reports showing transactions as specialists... _- 
2. Reports showing other transactions initiated on 
the floor ~ S . P Pte RP A - 
3. Reports showing other transactions initiated off 
the floor ___ aoe 3 a a oath 
4. Reports showing no transactions_ 474 
Note—-On the New York Curb Exchange, odd-lot transactions are handled solely by 
Specialists in the stocks in which they are registered and the round-lot 
of specialists resulting from such odd-lot transactions are not segregated from 
specialists’ other round-lot trades On the New York Stock Exchange, on the other 
hand, all bui a fraction of the odd-lot transactions are effected by dealers engaged 
solely in the odd-lot business. As a result, the round-lot transactions of specialists in 
stocks in 
The number of reports in the various classifications may total more than the num- 
ber of reports received because a single report may carry entries in more than 
Classification. 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on 
Stock Transactions 


WEEK 


97 


the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot 
fer Account of Members* (Shares) 
ENDED APRIL 3, 1943 
Total 
for week 
243,600 
10,399,640 


. Total Round-Lot Sales 
Short sales__ 
tOther sales 


Weems Meenas ee ce 10,643,240 
. Round-Lot Transactions for the 
Members, Except for the Odd-Lot 
Odd-Lot Dealers and Specialists: 
Trensactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


Account of 
Accounts of 


Total sales eres 


Otner transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sale 
Total sale 
Other transaction 
Total purchases 
Short saies 
tOther sales 


initiated off the floor 


Total sales 
Total— 

Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 

Total sales ‘al eR 1,710.875 16 
Round-Lot Stock Sales on the 
Transactions fer Account 


WEEK ENDED 


Exchange and Steck 
(Shares) 


York Curb 
Members 


New 


Total 


APRII 1943 

Total 
Total Round-Lot Sak for wt 
Short sales 


tOther sales 


; Total sales 
B. Round-Lot Transactions 
Members: 
1: Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
thev are registered 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


for the 


174,240 
8,167 
187.380 
Total sales peares &. 195.545 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor 
Total purchases ie 
@hort sales 
Other sales__ 


43.300 
400 
39,45 
Total sales : " 39,855 
3. Other transactiors initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases rete | 
Short sales 
+Other sales_- 


35,315 
385 
79,045 
Total sales 79,430 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales_ 


252,85 
8,95 
5,88 


) 
) 


30 
Tota] sales_____ & . a 314,830 


C. Odd-Lot Transactions for the Account of Special- 
ists— 
Customers’ short sales 


§Customers’ other sales 


50 
62.569 
62,619 


Total purchases_____-~~. it 


oo | ae ee ee ae ee ie 51,706 

*The term ‘‘members’”’ includes all regular and associate Exchange "members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners 

*Shares in members’ transactions as per cent of twice total round-lot volume. In 
calculating these percentages, the total members’ transactions is compared with twice 
the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that the total of members’ 


transactions includes both purchases and sales, while the Exchange volume includes 


only sales 

Round-lot short sales which 
ere included with “other sales 
<Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’ are included with “other sales.’ 


are exempted from restriction by the Commission 


rules 


| Total U. S. Construction _ 
| Private Construction 
| Public Construction _- 


transactions | 
the | 


one | 


| smoothly. 
, ing the tin smelter in 


| ment 
{ments of 


| $61 pounds, resulting in total out- 


Civil Engineering Construction 
$93,573,000 For Week 


Civil engineering construction in continental U. S. for the week 
totals $93,573,000. This volume, not including the construction by 
military combat engineers, American contracts outside the country, 
and shipbuilding, is 0.3% below the preceding week's total, and 37% 
under the volume for the corresponding 1942 week as reported by 
“Engineering News-Record” on April 15, which continued as fol- 
lows: 

Public construction tops last week by 1%, but is 39% lower than 
last year. Private work is 8 and 20% lower, respectively, than a 
week ago and a year ago. 

The current week’s construction brings 1943 volume to $1.087.- 
844,000, an average of $72,523,000 for each of the 15 weeks. On the 
weekly average basis, 1943 volume is 53% below the $2.495.145.000 
reported for the 16-week pericd last year. Private volume. $119.- 
531,000, is 44% under last year, and public construction, $968,313,000, 
is down 54% when adjusted for the difference in the number oi 
weeks. 

Civil engineering construction 
week, and the current week are: 
Apr. 16, 1942 
$148,577,000 

13,774,000 
134,803,000 


totals for the 1942 week, last 
Apr. 8, 1943 Apr. 15, 1943 
$93,841,000 $93,573,000 
11,973,000 11,064,000 
81,868,000 82,509,000 
7,631,000 5,778,000 9,251,000 


127,172,000 76,090,000 73,258,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over the preceding 


State and Municipal 
Federal ____.__-_. 


| week are in sewerage, streets and roads, and unclassified construc- 


tion. Increases over a year ago are in commercial building and 
large-scale private housing, and unclassified construction. Sub- 
totals for the week in each class of construction are: waterworks, 
$1,224,000; sewerage, $1,356,000; bridges, $60,000; industrial buildings, 
$895,000; commercial building and large-scale private housing, $6,- 


| 696,000; public buildings, $29,015,000: earthwork and drainage, $786,- 


which they are registered are not directly comparable on the two exchanges. | 


000; streets and reads, $8,648,000; and unclassified construction, $44,- 
893,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $1, 
258,000, and is made up entirely of State and municipal bond sales. 
The week’s new financing brings 1943 volume to $468,146,000, a total 
79.5% below the $2,435,189,000 reported for the 16-week period in 
1942. 


Non-Ferrous Metals—May Copper Certificates 


To Be Released By WPB-New Corp. To Sell Tin 


Editor’s Note.—At the direction of the Office of Censorship 
certain production and shipment figures and other data have been 
omitted for the duration of the war. 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of April 15 
stated: “Allocation of copper for May requirements of consumers got 
under way today, April 15, indicating that the program is working 
The Tin Sales Corp., a subsidiary of the company operat- 
Texas, has been named agent of the Metals 
teserve Co. for the sale of tin that is being produced for account oj 
the Government. Members of the*————— na omrtly ey ee, 
tin trade were disappointed in however, has been somewhat de- 
this action. Effective May 15, pressed, owing to weather condi- 
1943, the Interstate Commerce tions and a shortage in labor foi 
Commission has suspended until painting. 

Jan. 1, 1944, the 6% increase in Prices were unchanged. 
freight rates that has been in ei- 
fect since March 18, 1942.” The 
publication further went to 
in part: 

Copper 

Copper consumers were notified 
today in reference to allocations 
for the month of May. Tonnages 
available for distribution will not 
vary greatly from those of recent 
months. The price situation con- 
tinues unchanged. 

Shipments of manufactured 
products from the plants of the 
American Brass Co. (including 
Toronto plant) and Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co. amounted to 
1.413,609,645 pounds during 1942, 
a new high record, the annual re- 
port of Anaconda revealed. In 
addition, shipments from fabri- 
cating plants operated on Govern- 
account in excess of ship- 
manufactured products 
from company departments to 
those plants amounted to 225,812,- 


Zinc 

The committee representing the 
zine industry met with WPB ol- 
ficials in Washington last week 
to survey the supply situation 
particularly in reference to con- 
centrates. Though total supply of 
zinc is regarded as sufficient for 
all war needs, the industry feels 
that little can be expected under 
present conditions to make more 
metal available for civilian re- 
quirements. Prime Western con- 
tinues at 814¢, East St. Louis. 

Francis H. Brownell, Chairman 
of Federal Mining & Smelting 
Co., has informed stockholders 
that ore formerly treated at the 
Gordon mill, destroyed by fire 


on 


say 


Fagle-Picher mill. 
Aluminum 


Makers of extruded aluminum 
are expected to raise output of 
various shapes used in production 
of aircraft by 20% through intro- 
duction of an incentive plan for 
workers, Charles E. Wilson, Exec- 
utive Vice-Chairman of WPB, de- 
clared. 

Aluminum mills have been 
asked to hold all orders covered 
by authorizations for delivery of 
rod and bar in March or earlier 
in their present position on pro- 
duction schedules. CMP is ex- 
pected to govern on all deliveries 
for May and June. Orders in ex- 
cess of capacity were placed 
earlier the year, WPB ex- 
plained. 


put of 1,639,422,506 pounds. 
Preliminary development of the 
Castle Dome ore body and the 
construction of treatment plants 
and necessary facilities will be 
completed shortly, according to 
Sam A. Lewisohn, President of 
Miami Copper Co. 
Lead 
Discussions in Washington on 
April 8 between representatives 
of the industry and WPB are ex- 
pected to result in further mod- 
erate relaxation in the controls 
on use of lead, the trade believes 
Demand for lead has been holding 
at a steady rate, with the trend 
in consumption in some lines up- 
ward. The pigments. division, 


in 


Tin 
The Tin Sales Corp., 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York, a subsidiary of 
Tin Processing Corp., producer of 


last March, is to be treated at the | 


tin in Texas, has been named 
agent for Metals Reserve Co. in 
the sale and distribution of tin 
produced at the Longhorn smel- 
ter. The sales company will oper- 
ate without profit, according to 
Jesse Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

OPA ruled last week that maxi- 
mum prices for tin anodes “are 
to be those of each seller in the 
base period of March, 1942.” This 
action is covered in Amendment 3 
to Rivised Price Schedule 17 for 
pig tin. The effective date of the 
ruling is April 16, 1943. Only a 
small tonnage of tin is involved. 
Tin anodes are used for electro- 
plating. 

Quotations for tin remain un- 
changed. Straits quality metal for 
shipment, cents per pound, was as 
| follows: 
| April 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


May 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


June 

52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


con- 


April 8 
| April 9 
April 10 
April 12 
| April 13 
April 14 52.000 52.000 
Chinese tin, 99% grade, 
tinued at 51.125¢ a pound. 


Quicksilver 


With the trend in consumption 
of virtually all war materials still 
upward, few in the quicksilver 
‘industry are at all concerned 
about the outlook for the re- 
mainder of this year. Offerings 
of the metal for nearby shipment 
from the Pacific Coast are light, 
pointing to a well sold-up market. 
Quotations continue at $196 @ 
$198 per flask of 76 pounds. 

Silver 

The Senate Silver Committee 
is considering a proposal to lend 
3,250,000 ounces of silver to Great 

| Britain, one-third to go into in- 
|dustrial applications and two- 
‘thirds into coinage. It is under- 
stood that Canada has been asked 
|to provide an additional 1,500,000 
|; ounces. 

During the last week the silver 
market in London has been quiet, 
with the price unchanged at 
23 led. 

The New York Official and the 
U. S. Treasury prices are un- 
changed at 4434¢ and 35¢, respec- 
tively. 

Daily Prices 

The daily prices of electrolytic 
copper (domestic anc export, re- 
finery), lead, zine and Straits tin 
were unchanged from those ap- 
pearing in the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle’ as of July 
31, 1942, page 380. 

Sloan Heads Industrial 
Infermation Committee 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chairman 
of the Board of the General 
Motors Corp., has been named 

| Chairman of the National Indus- 
trial Information Committee, the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers announced on April 2. His 
appointment as successor to J. 
Howard Pew, President of Sun Oil 
Co., Philadelphia, was disclosed by 
Frederick C. Crawford, NAM 
| President, coincident with the 
naming of the membership of the 
| NIIC Governing Board appointed 
| by Mr. Sloan. The Board includes 
‘the Chairmen of 24 Industrial 
Division Committees and other in- 
dustrialists who serve as mem- 
bers-at-large. 

The NIIC 1943 program was ex- 
plained in detail to the members 
of the Governing Board by Mr. 
Sloan. It-is pointed out that it 
will carry to the public, in greater 
emphasis than in the past, indus- 
try’s broad public information 
program to preserve the freedom 
of enterprise. 

Five Vice-Chairmen of the 
Committee are James S. Adams, 
President, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York City: C. M. Chester, 
Chairman of the Board, General 
Foods Corp., New York City: Al- 
fred W. Eames, President Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., San Fran- 
cisco; Ernest T. Weir, Chairman 
of the Board, National Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, and Mr. Pew. 
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To Be Held In Memphis 


“Cotton in the Post-War World” 
will be the subject of the third 
National Cotton Conference- 
Forum under the auspices of the 
New York Cotton Exchange. This 
forum will be held at the Peabody 
Hotel in Memphis, Tenn., on April 
29 at the invitation of the Mem- 
phis Cotton Exchange. This third 
forum of the New York Cotton 
Exchange is expected to explore 
and develop much material 
vital significance in connection 


with the place of cotton and the, 
products of cotton in the post-war | 


world, Among the speakers al- 
ready 
“Lynn R. Edminster, Vice-Chair- 
man, U. S. Tariff Commission; | 
Lamar Fleming, Jr., of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., Houston, Texas, | 
and Oscar Johnson, President, Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Coming at the end of the con-| 
vention of the American Cotton) 


of 


scheduled to appear are 


Shippers Association during the | 
last part of April, this forum of | 
the New York Cotton Exchange | 


is expected to attract large num- 


| 


bers from this important associa- | 


tion’s membership. It has already | 
elicited wide interest in the City, 


of Memphis and throughout the | Total Index 
it is ex-| 


entire cotton belt, and 
pected that a large attendance of | 
the membership of the Memphis | 
Cotton Exchange, as well as ship- 
pers, merchants, planters and mill 
men will be on hand to listen to 
and participate in a discussion of 


one of the most important phases | 


of the cotton problem sure to) 
present itself at the end of the. 
war. 

Robert J. Murray, President of 
the New York Cotton Exchange, 
expressed his appreciation of the 
invitation of the Memphis Cotton | 
Exchange to hold this meeting in | 


| 


| 


| 


Memphis and said that the New | 
York Exchange welcomes this op- | 


portunity to bring 
the cotton belt.. This is the first 
of a series of contemplated meet- 
ings to be held eventually} 
throughout the South. 


The first cotton forum was re- 
ferred to in these columns of Feb. 
4, page 500, and the second meet- 
ing was reported on in our issue 
of putes 8, page 1311. 


FDR Asks $241/, Billion, 
For Navy During 1944 | 


President Roosevelt has re- 
quested Congress to appropriate 
$24,551,070,000 for the Navy for 
the fiscal year of 1944. The As- 
sociated Press, indicating on April 
7 that this is the largest amount 
ever sought, stated that it in- 
cludes $3,476,800,000 for the Bu- 
yeau of Ordnance, $4,286 211,000 
for the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, $1,887,000,000 to finance 





its forum to | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


Price Average Declines Fractionally 


fractional decline in the general level 
according to the commodity price index 
Association and made public on 


There was another 
wholesale prices last week, 
compiled by the National Fertilizer 


April 19. This index in the week ended April 17 declined to 135.8 
from 136.0 in the preceding week. A month ago the index was 135.4 
and a year ago 127.7, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The 


Association’s report continued as follows: 


of | 


The slight recession in the all-commodity index during the week 
was due principally to a continued decline in prices of some farm | 
products during the second week following announcement on April 


7 of new anti-inflation measures. 
the same for third consecutive week. Prices in the farm products 
group were mixed. 
ings average grain prices were somewhat higher, but the effect of 
that increase on the farm product group average was more than off- 
set by decreases in cotton and livestock quotations. 
| cline was registered by the textile index. Food prices advanced 0.3% 
during the week, due to higher prices for eggs, prunes, potatoes, and 
| fluid milk. All other group indexes remained unchanged. 

During the week 10 price series included in the index declined 
| and eight advanced; in the preceding week there were 11 declines 
and four advances; in the second preceding week there were 16 ad- 
vances and five declines. 


the 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertiiizer Association 


1935-1939:—100* 
Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each. Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Apr.17 Apr.10 Mar.13 Apr. 18 
1943 1943 1943 1942 
25.3 Foods _ Mu 139.5 139.1 137.6 125.6 
Fats and Oils 147.7 147.7 148.5 138.0 
Cottonseed Oil ‘ 159.0 159.0 160.1 159.3 
23.0 Farm Products 154.3 155.6 154.9 137.7 
Cotton 200.5 202.8 199.8 193.3 
Grains 141.3 139.8 141.4 113.9 
Livestock 150.1 152.2 151.2 133.0 
17.3 Fuels 122.2 122.2 121.7 117.4 
10.3 Miscellaneous commodities 130.4 1350.4 130.4 128.3 
8.2 Textiles 151.2 151.7 151.2 149.5 
y Metals js 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.4 
6.1 Building materials 152.3 152.3 152.2 151.7 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs. 126.6 126.6 127.1 120.7 
2 Fertilizer materials 117.9 117.9 117.6 118.7 
2 Fertilizers 119.8 119.8 119.8 115.3 
3 Farm machinery - e 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 
100.0 All grovps combined 135.8 136.0 135.4 127.7 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were April 17, 1943, 105.8; April 10, 105.9; April 
18, 1942, 99.5. 


Commercial Paper Outstanding 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced on April 13 
that open-market commercial paper outstanding on March 31 
amounted to $200,600,000, according to reports received by the bank 
from commercial paper dealers. This was a decline of $8,500,000, or 
4%, from Feb. 27, 1943, and a decline of $183,700,000, or 48%, from 
the March 31, 1942, total. This was the thirteenth successive monthly 





decline. 
Following are the totals for the last two years: 
1043. - 1942 $ 

| Mar. 906.000.0008 1 ile eon oo -- 388,400,000 
Feb. 27 . 200,100 800) see: 81... 380.600,000 
gan. 220,400,000 | 

| 1941— 

Dec. “3. SR | RS PN ie i rec seeene 374,500,000 
Nov. eo I ee 387,100,000 
| Oct. 31 ; , + {eo “ Sasa asaaee 377,700.000 
Sept. 30_ i Fa A aE 370,500,000 
Aug. 31 & - |} (aoe 353,900,000 
July 31 SSM  - {frre 329,900,000 
Rn os SID 1 TR © SR cilicctmcrnpininneeeomennee 299,000,000 
gk SRS Wy Rt TU 295,000,000 
Sg ERE SAR wis 060 C<“ SC‘ I UE 274,600,000 
Mar. 31_ a Fie - BBG, POO COO 1 OGRE.. Bhd 263,300,000 


the shipbuilding program, $1,640,- | 


000,000 for the 
pautics, and $9,024,000,000 for in- 
erease and replacement of naval 
vessels. It is added that: 

“The total compares with $23,- 
630,000,000 appropriated last year 
for the Navy, but that figure cov- 
ered supplemental, deficiency and 
emergency appropriations as well 
as-the regular 1943 allotment of 
approximately $14,000,000,000. 


“In addition to the other appro- 
priations, the requested amount 
earries $36,897,000 for the Office 
of the Secretary, $523,508,000 for 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
$73,000,000 for the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, $1,960,000,- 
000 for the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, $961,058,000 for the Marine 
Corps, $210,000,000 for construc- 
tion of floating dry docks, $467,- 


879,000 for the Coast Guard, 5,-| 
. | 39.66% 


124.000 for departmental salaries, 
and $2,079,100 for contingent ex- 
penses.”’ 


Bureau of Aero- | 





| 
i 


‘Gross And Net Earnings Of United States 
Railroads For The Month Of January 


January earnings of the railroads of the United States are very 
much along the lines of the earnings of other recent months, run- 
ning close to the October all-time peak figures. January weather 
conditions, which were severe in practically all parts of the northern 
half of the country, were responsible in no small degree for the 
somewhat smaller earnings totals, and the managers of the roads 
have again to be congratulated for the efficieat management. 

Gross earnings of the railroads of the United States in January, 
1943, were $671,334,151, against $480,688,115 in January, 1942, a gain 
of $190,646,036, or 39.66%. As operating expenses were kept at a 
low rate, net earnings amounted to $247,132,860 in January, 1943, 
as against $131,949,179 in January, 1942, an increase of $115,183,681, 
or 87.29% 

The ratio of expenses to earnings in January, 1943, was 63.19%, 
which compares with 72.55% in January, 1942. We now give you in 
tabular form the results for the month of January, 1943, as compared 
with January, 1942. 





Incr. (+) or Decr. (—) 
Month of January— 1943 1942 Amount oP 
Mileage of 132 roads 229,693 231.644 — 1,951 —00.85 
Gross earnings - $671.334,151  $480,688.115 +$190,646,036 + 39.66 
Operating expenses 424,201,291 348,738,936 + 75,462,355 +21.64 
Ratio of expenses to earnings (63.19% ) (72.55% ) 
Net earnings $247.132.860  $131,949,179 +$115,183,681 + 87.29 


In order to comprehend more clearly the significance of the 
increase in railroad earnings for the month of January over 


| the corresponding period of the previous year, we turn now to con- 


| sider the general activity of business and industry. 


In relation to 


its bearing on the revenues of the railroads; we have brought to- 


-7- 


Industrial commodities remained | 


Following an upward adjustment of corn ceil- | 


A fractional de- | 


| of construction amounted to $350,661,000, an 11% 











taining to grain and livestock receipts and revenue freight carload- 


ings for the month of January, 1943, as compared with the same 
month of 1942, 1941, 1932 and 1929: 
January 1943 1942 1941 1932 19 
Building ($000): 
Constr. contracts awarded $350,661 $316,846 $305.205 $84,798 $409. OF 
Coal (net tons): 
tBituminous 47,029,000 48,906,060 44,070,000 27.892.000 52,140,000 
§Pennsyivania anthracite 4,314,000 4,532,000 4.977.000 3,897,000 7,337.00 
Freight Traffic: 
*Carloadings, all (cars)... 7*3,530,849 3,858,479 3,454,409 2,266,771 3.571,45 
ttLivestock receipts: 
Chicago (cars) = ce 6,477 7,016 6.136 17.362 295.2 
Kansas City (cars) “ 3,266 2.764 5.825 9,0 
Omaha (cars) 2,606 2,480 1,792 5,478 7,272 
ttWestern flour and grain 
receipts: 
Flour (000 barrels) *2.471 *2,052 +1.975 +1,.695 2,428 
Wheat (000 bushels) +40,781 *21,591 711,827 '18,573 #25,47 
Corn (000 bushels) __ *39,025 731,691 417,695 *11,080 43,68 
Oats (000 bushels) +7,084 +9376 *3,.949 +4,.689 *11,09 
Barley (000 bushels) 410,240 410,093 *+7,805 +1,872 +4,392 
Rye (000 bushels). _- 41,151 *2,492 +720 +424 71,169 
Tron and Steel (net tons): 
€§Steel ingot production___ 7,408,744 7,303,179 6,928,085 1,634,584 5,028.19 
Lumber (000 ft.): 
f{Production — RS x * 859,523 *911,903 *478,500 41,323,297 
{Shipments —- anid os x 972,463 *1,001,406 7699,866 71,352,105 
"fOrders received___._____ x 1,217,471 1,067,060 727,383 41,481,187 
Note—-Figures in above table issued by: 


F W. Dodge Corp. (figures for 37 States east of Rock Mountains). tNational 
Bituminous Coal Commission. SUnited States Bureau of Mines. {Association of 
American Railroads. ttReported by major stock yard companies in each city. ttNew 
York Produce Exchange. §§American Iron and Steel Institute. {National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association (number of reporting mills varies in different years). 


*Four weeks. tFive weeks. x Not available. 

Glancing at the statistics assembled in the above tabulation for 
the month under review, we find that gains were shown by approxi- 
mately one-half of the items listed. In the 37 Eastern states, total 
valuation of contracts awarded during January, 1943, for all types 
increase over Jan- 
Penn- 


uary, 1942, but represents a 50% decrease from December. 


|'sylvania anthracite and bituminous coal output recorded decreases 
| of 218,000 net tons and 1,877,000 net tons, respectively, 


in compari- 
son with the same month last year. Steel ingots and castings pro- 
duction increased 105,565 net tons, or 1.45% over the January, 1942, 
total of 7,303,179 net tons. Flour and grain arrivals were moder- 
ately active. Lumber shipments for the four weeks ended January 


30, 1943, were 19% less than the average for the same period in the 
latest three years (1940-1942). Based on reports of identical mills 
|for equivalent working periods, lumber shipments in the month 


under review were 18% and orders were 24% above production. 


‘ Revenue carloadings of freight for the five weeks ended January 30, 


1943, declined 327,630 cars, or 8.51%, below the corresponding period 
in 1942. 

In turning our attention from the railroads of the country as a 
whole and focusing it on the roads and systems, separately, we 
notice that the individual totals are in consonance with the results 
shown in the general totals. 

Of the 132 railroads reporting to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, there were 90 of them which were able to surpass their 
1942 gross earnings for the month of January, while 72 roads were 
able to translate their gross earnings into net earnings of: $100,000 
or more. 

Examining the roads individually, we find that the Pennsyl- 
vania led the gross listing with an increase of $18,152,072, while the 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe, second in the gross, recorded the great- 
est gain, one of $10,242,265, in the net category. The New York Cen- 
tral was second in the net column with an improvement of $7,027,- 
029 over 1942. Third place in both listings was occupied by the 
Southern Pacific with increases of $13,189,227 in the gross and $6,- 
363,065 in the net. Other roads showing substantial increases were 
the Union Pacific, Atlantic Coast Line, Missouri Pacific and South- 
ern Railway, all of which were able to convert a high percentage of 
their gains into the net column. As for decreases, the Virginian 
was foremost in the gross with a decline of $270,510, while the Elgin 
Joliet & Eastern headed the net column with a decrease of $259,027. 


In the following tabulations we present the major variations of 
$100,000 or more, whether they be increases or decreases, in both 


gross and net classifications for the separate roads and systems: 
PRINCIPAL CHANGES IN GROSS EARNINGS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY 
Increase Increase 
Pennsylvania $18,152.072 Central of Georgia $875,043 
4Atchiscn Topeka & Santa Fe 13,213,715 Long Island 741,552 
Southern Pacific (2 roads) 13,189,227 Alabama Great Southern 736,236 
Union Pacific 12,588,036 Chicago & Eastern Illinois 731.830 
New York Central 11,064,964 Louisiana & Arkansas 706.688 
Baltimore & Ohio 6,954,566 Western Pacific 668,158 
New York New Haven & Hart. 6,803,917 Colorado & Southern (2 roads) 656,453 
Missouri Pacific 6,548,690 Spokane Portland & Seattle 638,588. 
Southern 6,212,812 New Orleans & Northeastern 582.188 
Atlantic Coast Line 6,137,387 Wheeling & Lake Erie 522,109 
Ulinois Central 5,083,161 Grand Trunk Western 420,000 
Louisvillie & Nashville 4.980.590 Delaware & Hudson 404.502 
Seaboard Air Line 4.785.694 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 403,639 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 4.324.294 Delaware Lackawanna & West. 386.433 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy 4,130,198 Georgia 314,221 
Chesapeake & Ohio 3.599.522 Chicago Great Western 279.871 
Chicago Milw. St. Paul & Pac. 3.222.837 Toledo Peoria & Western 271,257 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 3,043.083 Georgia Southern & Florida 228.895 
Great Northern 2,780,324 Atlanta Birmingham & Coast 207,681 
New York Chicago & St. Louis 2,672,133 Chi. St. Paul Minn. & Omaha 198.284 
Northern Pacific 2,591,080 West Ry. of Alabama 187,890 
St. Louis-San Fran. (2 roads) 2.533.348 Atlanta West Point 183,324 
Chicago & North Western 2,496,195 Minn. St. Paul Sault S. M. 172.919 
St. Louis Southwestern 2,350,473 Staten Island Rapid Transit 162.690 
Wabash 2,223,303 Pittsburgh & West Virginia 161,360 
Lehigh Valley 2,024,826 Norfolk Southern NE ST oe 154.154 
Erie — 2,155,659 New York Susq. & Western_. 152.890 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 2,129,464 Bangor & Aroostook_. 138.680 
Texas & Pacific 2.119.862 Maine Central ____ ; 133,674 
Reading - , 2,114,124 Minneapolis & St. Louis-__ 2. 129.590 
Norfolk & Western. 1,814.863 Chi. Indianapolis & Louisville 123,749 
Kansas Citv Southern__ 1.727,910 Gulf & Ship Island____. 121,682 
Boston & Maine 1,447,272 Illinois Terminal _ 119.213 
Richmond Fred. & Potomac 1.442,874 Kansas Oklahoma & Gulf. 117,185 
Nashville Chatt. & St. Louis 1,381,571 Northwestern Pacific ___ 110.758 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 1.288.792 New York Ontario & Western 103,232 
Florida East Coast___-- 1,171,090 —_—___— 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio____-______ 1,136,617 Total (90 roads)_ $192, 764,492 
Central of New Jersev- 1,052,845 
International Great Northern 1,048,894 Decrease 
Pere Marquette _ Beabe «. 989.904 Virginian —__ mt $270,510 
N. Orleans Tex. & Mex. (3 rds.) 983.914 Canadian Nat. Line in N. E.. 128.300 
Cinn. New Orleans & Tex. Pac. 981,683 Canadian Pac. Lines in Maine 101,130 
Alton _. ankies . a a ne, de aes ee ea ees ee — 
Western Maryland __.___ 876,441 Total (3 roads) ______ Bites $499, 940 


*These figures cover the operations of the New York Central and the leased lines— 
Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis, Michigan Central, Cincinnati Northern and 
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ville Indianapolis & Terre Haut Including Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the resuit is 


of $11,468,603. 


Ev: 


in increase 


THE MONTH OF JANUARY 
Increase 
$628,870 
620,368 
615,800 
602,628 
592,800 
531,585 
531,541 
467,936 
453,046 
433.985 
432,437 | 
419,580 | 
413,355 
409,154 
400,423 | 
393,016 
360,451 
271,206 
226,791 
188,416 | 
186,202 
169,303 
141,384 
138,694 
134,561 
134,399 | 
120,942 
101,658 


NET EARNINGS FOR 
Increase 
$10,242,265 
7,027,029 
6,863,065 
6,811,395 
5,745,166 
4,932,683 
4,463,089 
4,424,716 
,423,13: 
3,594,7§ 
3,437,! 
00, 
22,948 
399.062 
54,897 
,861 
71,772 
2,762 
5,077 
5,819 
.159 
2,095 
7,479 
,044 
,869 
16.946 
2,570 
279,583 
1,957 
30,307 
,442 
37,693 
5,716 
,031 
.756 


PRINCIPAL CHANGES IN 


Alton 

Boston & Maine 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Central of Georgia 

Pere Marquette 

Western Pacific 

Western Maryland 

Spokane Portland & Seattle 
Colorado & Southern (2 roads) 
Central of New Jersey 

Grand Trunk Western 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Alabama Great Southern 
Chicago & East Illinois 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

New Orleans & Northeastern 
Toledo Peoria & Western 
Georgia 

Delaware Lackawanna & West. 
Georgia Southern & FPlorida 
Chicago Great Western 

Shic. St. Paul Minn. & Omaha 
Atlanta & West Point 

Staten Island Rapid Transit 
West Ry. of Alabama 

Atlanta Birmingham & Coast 
Clinchfield 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
New York Central 
Southern Pacific (2 
Pennsylvania 
Union Pacific 
Atlantic Coast 
Missouri Pacific 
Southern 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Seaboard Air Line 
Louisville & Nashville 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific f 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
Illinois Central 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

New York New Haven & Hart 
Chicago Milw. St. Paul & Pac 
St. Louis Southwestern 

New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Chicago & North Western 
Wabash 

Eric 

Northern Pacific 

Great Northern 
Mirsouri-Kansas-Texas 

Texas & Pacific 

Worfolk & Western 

Denver & Rio Grande Western 
St. Louis-San Francisco (2 rds.) 
Richmond Fred. & Potomac 
Lehigh Valley 
Reading 

Nashville Chatt & Si. 
Kansas City Southern 
International Great Northern 
Florida East Coast__- “ 
Cinn. New Orleans & Texas Pac. 


roads) 


Line 


owe 
co 


cS: 


> 
aD 
On 
ec 


to to WS DO bo 


= 


Total (72 roads) 5,040,894 | 
Decrease 
259,027 
253,960 
165,049 
160,825 
101,014 


Elgin Joliet & Eastern 
Virginian 
: Duluth Missabe & Iron Range 
840,638 Minn. St. Paul & S.S.M 
726,979 Canadian Pas. Lines in Maine 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio__ ; 672,716 -—-———_—__-—— 
N. Orleans Tex. & Mex. (3 rds.) 669,364 Total (5 roads) $939,875 
These figures cover the operations of the New York Central and the leased lines— 
Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis, Michigan Central, Cincinnati Northern and 
Evansville Indianapolis & Terre Haute. Including Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the result is 
an increase of $7,420,045. 


Louis 


In order to indicate more clearly which sections of the country 
have been most active to the increased earnings, we turn now to our | 
break-down of the nation as a whole. Arranging the roads in groups, 
or geographical divisions, according to their location, the generally 
favorable results recorded during the month of January are very 
clearly manifested. Every District into which the country is divided 
reported increases over a year earlier in both gross and net. The 
Western District once again led both categories with percentage gains 
of 47.52 in gross and 101.20 in net. The Southern District followed 
very closely with gains of 46.68% in gross and 99.79% in net. 

For a detailed analysis of the totals compiled for the districts and 
regions, we make reference to our summary by groups which follows 
below. Our grouping of the roads is in conformity with the listing 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The boundaries of the vari- 
ous districts and regions are indicated in the footnote subjoined to 
the table. 





SUMMARY . BY. GROUPS—-MONTH OF JANUARY 


District and Region ——_-——Gross Earnings 
1942 Inc. (4 
$ 





1943 ) or Dec. 
$ 


Eastern District— 
New England region (10 roads) __ 
Great Lakes region (23 roads) ~~~ 
Central Eastern region (18 roads) 


5,350,134 
23,300,622 
31,906,574 


60,557,330 


24,421,550 
. 167,807,286 
133,609,770 


19,071,416 
84.506,664 
101,703,196 


Total (51 roads) 265,838,606 205,281,276 
Southern District— 
Southern region (26 roads) 


Pocahontas ‘region (4 roads) -__~- 


36.993,913 
6,586,749 


§6.560,185 
26,801,230 


Total (30 .roads) 136,942,077 93,361,415 43,580,662 
Western District-— 

Northwestern region (15 roads)_.-.~.-- 

Central Western region (16 roads) 


Southwestern region (20 roads) 


12,738,566 
48,261,144 
25,508,334 


48,237,264 
95,647,812 
38,160,348 


182,045,424 


60,975,830 
43,908,956 
63.668,682 
268,553,468 


671.334.151 


86,508,044 





Total (51 roads) 


+ 190,646,036 


480,688,115 


Total all districts (132 roads) 


—Net Earnings————— - _ 
1942 Incr. (+) or Dec. 


$ 


1943 
$ 


Mileage 
1942 


Eastern District— - 
District and Region 1943 


| 30, 1943, as compared with the corresponding period ended January 


| Chicago 


Duluth 


| Milwaukee 


Kansas 


| 1912 


| 1917 


|} 1922 


| 1930 
| 1931 


| 1933 
| 1935 
| 1937 


| 1938 
| 1939 


} 1942 


| from St. Louis to Kansas City and thence to El] Paso and by the Mexican boundary 


to the Pacific. } 


Southwestern Region—-Comprises the section lying between the Mississippi River | 
south of St. Louis and a line from St. Louis to Kansas City and thence to El Paso, 
and by the Rio Grande to the Gulf of Mexico. 


The Western grain movement for January of the current year 
was somewhat heavier than the previous year. 

Although downward trends were shown in oats and rye, these 
were more than offset by increases of 19,190,000 bushels and 7,334,000 
in wheat and corn arrivals, respectively. Receipts of flour increased 
419,000 barrels over 1942’s aggregate of 2,052,000 barrels. 

In our usual form, we now present a detailed statement of the 
grain traffic over the Western roads for the five weeks ended January 


31, 1942: 


WESTERN FLOUR AND GRAIN RECEIPTS 
Five Weeks Ended Jan. 30 
F'our Wheat Corn 
(bbls.) (bush.) (bush.) 
1,266 3.18% 
1942 1,050 917 
11943 30 14,060 
11942 9,105 


Oats 
(bush.) (bush.) 
12,680 1,063 40 1,578 | 
9,636 2,265 208 1,384 
1,430 S36 787 4.476 | 
2.931 623 5,219 
}1943 4,670 908 186 257 
/1942 2,541 613 27 346 
{1943 4 1,232 2,693 
11942 $1 586 3 
{1943 1.356 559 
1/1942 239 1,083 
{1943 2,424 7,453 
11942 .342 5,608 
{1943 3,439 3,314 
11942 1,161 2,036 
{1943 940 4,418 
11942 140 4,629 
{1943 .919 4.334 
11942 .196 3.383 
{1943 661 1,007 
11942 337 461 
11943 ,795 
1/1942 .280 
{1943 320 
11942 192 


Barley 
(bush.) 


(000) 
Omitted 


Rye 
Year 
{1943 


Minneapolis 


10 
120 


Toledo 15 


Indianapolis & 
Omaha 

St. Louis 

Peoria 

City 

St. Joseph 

Wichita 


48 
25 


1,685 
731 


Sioux City 


10 240 
10,093 


1,151 
2,492 


39,025 
31,691 


40,781 
21,591 


2,471 
2,052 


{1943 
(1942 


Total all 


In conclusion, we now furnish in the table which follows a sum- 
mary of the gross and net earnings of the railroads of the country 
for the present year in comparison with each year back to 1909 in- 
clusive: 
Month 

of 
January 
1909. 
191.0_ 
1911_ 


—-Mileage-— 
Year Year 

Given Preced’g 
222,456 219,515 
229,204 225,292 
225,862 225,941 
237,888 239,402 
235,607 235,179 
243,732 234,469 
246,959 246 958 
247,620 247,159 
248,477 248,238 
240,046 239,882 
232,655 232,710 
232,511 232,210 
232,492 231,513 
235,395 234,236 
235,678 
238,698 
236,149 
236,944 
237,846 
239,476 
240,833 
242,350 
242,677 
244,243 
241,881 
239,444 
238,245 
237,078 
235,990 
235,422 
233,824 
233,093 
232,431 
221,638 
229,693 


-—__—Gross Earnings 
Year Inc. (+) or 

Preceding Dec. (—) 
$171,740,858 + $9,286,841 
180,857.623 + 26,424,228 
199,186,255 + 4,982,454 
213,145,078 -— 2,440,307 
208,535,060 38,128,677 
249,958,641 — 16,884,807 
236,880,747 - 16,598,551 
220.203,595 + 46,840,040 
267,115.289 + 40,845,785 
294,002,791 -~—— 11,608,126 
284,131,201 + 111,420,819 
392,927,365 + 101,778,760 
503,011,129 -— 33,226,587 
469,195,808 — 75,303,279 - 
395,000,157 + 105,816,364 
501,497,837 -—- 33,610,824 
467,329,225 15,866,417 
484,022,695 3,960,036 
479,841,904 6,119,441 
486,722,646 - 30,161,749 
457,347,810 28,853,685 
486,628,286 36,102,247 
450,731,213 85,314,308 
365,522,091 90,545,842 
274,890,197 - 46,000,776 
226,276,523 31,443,332 
257,728,677 6,148,718 
263,862,336 34,842,478 
298,664,465 32,303,592 
330,959,558 52,208,245 
278,600,985 + 25,631,048 
305,232,033 39,486,247 
344,859,189 31,769,210 
376,530,212 + 104,157,903 
480,688,115 + 190,646,036 


$181,027,699 
207,281,856 
204,168,709 
210,704,771 
246,663,737 
233,073,834 
220,282,196 
267,043,635 
307,961,074 
282,394,665 
395,552,020 
494,706,125 
469,784,542 
393,892,529 
500,816,521 
467,887,013 
483,195,642 
480,062,657 
485,961,345 
456,560,897 
486,201,495 
450,526,039 


+1 
— 1.15 
+ 18.28 
— 6.76 
— 7.01 
+ 21.27 
+ 15.29 
— 3.95 
+ 39.21 
+ 25.90 
6.61 
-16.05 
26.79 
6.70 
+ 3.40 
- 0.82 
1.28 
6.20 
+ 6.31 
- 7.42 
18.93 
24.77 
16.73 
13.99 
+ 2.39 
+ 13.20 
+ 10.82 
~15.77 
+ 9.56 
+ 12.94 
9.21 
+ 27.66 
39.66 


1913_. 
1914 
1915. 
1916 


oe 





1918_ 
1919__ 
1920 

1921 — 
1923 - 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


- 235,886 
235,498 
236,105 
236,590 
238,808 
240,417 
242,175 
242,332 
242,365 
241,991 
241,337 
239,506 
238,393 
236,857 
236,041 
234,853 
233,820 
232,825 
232,441 
231,644 


on 
os 
~ 
No 
—) 
ao 


1932 
1934 


1936 


“10 OQ b -1 


FP OOoOnDw-ono 


WNMWNNINON Ww 


1940_ 
1941 376,628,399 
480,688,115 


1943 671,334,151 


)or 


——_—_—_—_—_—_—___—__—_Net Earnings— 


Month 
‘ Year Increase ( + 


of 


c 


'the Government 


| their children. 


235,627 } 


6,646 
26,041 
24,250 


New England region. 6,602 
Great Lakes region. 25,912 
Central East. region. 24,045 





EMORE éuccsedehece 56,559 56,937 
Southern District— 
Southern region... 37,469 
Pocahontas region... 6,025 
43,494 
Western District— 
Northwestern region_ 
Central West. region 
Southwestern region. 


37,832 
6,076 


43,908 


45,617 
56,141 
29,041 


45,456 
55,391 
28,793 


Total all districts..229,693 231,644 


Note—-Our grouping of the roads co 
Commerce Commission, and 


eroups and regions: 


130,799 105,075,270 


247,132,860 


the following 


8,386,879 
35,123,144 
38,051,651 





81,561,674 


44,525,3 


9 
15,970,537 


‘ 
2 
8 


60,495,916 


18,440,621 
58,304,194 
28,330,455 


nforms to 


indicates 


19,183,044 
11,096,723 


30,279,767 


11,065,349 
29,349,448 
11,808,348 


52.2 


Ve,e6 


3,145 


131,949,179 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
New England Region—Comprises the New England States. 
Great Lakes Region—Comprises the section on the Canadian boundary between New | 
England and the westerly shore of Lake Michigan to Chicago, and north of a line 
from Chicago via Pittsburgh to New York. 
Central Eastern Region—Comprises the section south of the Great Lakes Region east 
of a line from Chicago through Peoria to St. Louis and the Mississippi River to the 
mouth of the Ohio River, and north of the Ohio River to Parkersburg, W. Va., and a 
line thence to the southwestern corner of Maryland and by the Potomac River to its 


mouth. 


4. 


the classification 
the confines of 


3,214,681 
14,907,450 
13,993,276 


32,115,407 


25,342,335 
4,873,814 


73.74 


| January 


+ 58.17 | 


+ 64.95 


+ 132.11 
+ 43.92 





30,216,149 


the 


99.79 


66,65 
98.66 


| 1914__ 


+ 139.92 | 


+ 101.20 


of the Interstate 


different | 1930. 


|.1923 


87.29 | 
| 1927 
} 1928_- 


| 1932 
| 1933 
| 1934 


| POOR ita 


Year Given 
$49,900,493 
56,393,506 
50,946,344 
45,940,706 
64,277,164 
52,749,869 
51,582,992 
78,899,810 
87,748,904 
17,038,704 
36,222,169 
85,908,709 
28,451,745 
57,421,605 
93,279,686 
83,953,867 
101,022,458 
102,270,877 
99,428,246 
93,990,640 
117,730,186 
94,759,394 
71,952,904 
45.940.685 
45,603,287 
62,262,469 
51,351,024 
67,383,511 
77,941,070 
46,633,380 
72,811,019 
88.052,852 
108,463,461 
131,949,179 


1909__ 
1910__ 
1911 
1912 
1913_- 


1915 

1916 

oy 
2) Sa Pa 
1919____- 
1920. _- 
1921__-_- 
1922 


1924 
1925_— 
1926 


1929 


1931 


1935- 

1936 
1937__ 
1938__ 
1939__ 
1940... ..... 
4 See 


Preceding 


$40,841,298 


117,764, 


50,062,699 
53,280,183 
52,960,420 
45,496,387 
65,201,441 
52,473,974 
51,552,397 
79,069,573 
83,475,278 
13,881,674 
36,099,055 
88,803,107 
28,331,956 
58,266,794 
93,366,257 
83,680,754 


101,323,883 
102,281,496 


99,549, 
94,151, 


436 
973 
570 
94.836,075 
72.023,230 
45,964,987 
44,978,266 
62,258,639 
51,905,000 
67,380,721 
77,971,930 
46,609,996 
72,810,660 
88,299,414 


108,299,877 


Decrease (—) t 


$9,059,195 

+ 6,330,807 
— 2,333,839 
7,019,714 
18,781,777 
— 12,451,572 
890,982 
27,347,413 
8,679,331 
— 66,436,574 
22,340,495 
49,809,654 
— 60,351,362 
+ 29,089,649 
2.892 
.390 
,704 
946,994 
3,250 
,796 
,213 
,176 
3,171 
2,545 
51,700 
,203 
,615 
511 
10,560,349 

— 31,338,550 
26,201,023 
15,242,192 
+ 20,164,047 
+ 23,649,302 


| 


wNMNnw 
ANWUAN 


+ 22.18 
+ 12.65 
— 4.38 
—13.25 
+ 41.28 
—19.10 
— 1.70 
+ 53.05 
+ 10.98 
-79.59 
+ 160.94 
+ 137.99 
—67.96 





+ 102.67 
60,09 
-—10.08 
+ 20.72 | 
93 
2.79 
- §.58 | 
25.04 | 
9.53 | 
24.13 | 
. © 
9} 
3 | 
.52 
9.82 
+ 15.67); 
-40.19 - 
+ 56.21 | 
+ 20.93 
22.84 
+ 21.84 | 


7 
4 
4 
5 


the question should be approached 
with sympathetic understanding 
and a keen sense of social re- 
sponsibility. The bank points out 
that “the effect of an overall plan 
of social security is to transfer 
the rewards of industry, effort 
and enterprise from the produc- 
tive and self-supporting ‘to the 
non-productive and dependent 
sections of the population, and 
hence to discourage industry and 
self-reliance and to encourage de- 
pendence on the bounty of the 
State.” It goes on to state: 
“Every special favor asked of 
for protection 
against the vicissitudes of life is 


|} at the price of individual free- 


dom. For Government aid is ac- 
companied by Government con- 
trol, with the resultant growth of 
a Frankenstein bureaucracy that 
saps the vitality of the country 


s| and, if unchecked, is followed by 


economic collapse, as happened 
in Ancient Rome when the gov- 
ernment provided bread and cir- 
cus for the people. 


“By guaranteeing security, there 
would be no incentive for a great 
many people to practice thrift, to 
save for a rainy day, or to pro- 
vide for the future welfare of 
To the indigent 
and shiftless this would be an in- 
vitation for a ‘free ride’ at the 
expense of the rest of the popu- 
lation. But there is a point be- 


'yond which the majority would 


have no incentive to carry the 
heavy burdens involved. Then we 
would have a situation where pro- 
duction would slacken and there 
would be less and less to share 
until all would be on a subsistence 
level. The State would have to 
step in and compel people to 
work. The utopian scheme would 
be swallowed up by a fascist 
regime. Then the ‘Four Free- 
doms’ of the Atlantic Charter and 
the ‘Bill of Rights’ under the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board 
program would be ‘gone with the 
wind.” To make promises that 
are beyond the realm of practical 
attainment invites cruel disillu- 
sionment, bitterness, and despair.” 

While stating that “the princi- 
ples underlying social security are 
sound and communities must, 
within their resources, alleviate 
want and cushion the shock of 
hard times,’ the bank warns that 
“in drawing up any measure’along 
this line it is imperative that the 
program be kept within the eco- 
nomic capacity of the nation, and 
that personal initiative and en- 
terprise may not be crippled or 
paralyzed in the process. For if 
this should happen, then the very 
foundation of security would be 
seriously undermined, if not de- 
stroyed. No official data are given 
as to the cost of the proposed 
plan, but various estimates have 
been made, running as high as 
$25,000,000,000 a year. Surely such 
a load could not be placed upon 
a country that is already stag- 
gering under the colossal burden 
of war.” 

The Resources Planning Board's 
report was referred to in these 
columns on March 18, page 1017. 


won Ses Art Gallery 


The House passed on April 5 
and sent to the White House a’bill 
authorizing the Government ‘to 
accept a permanent loan of $5,- 
000,000 for the benefit of the! Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. 

The measure, which passed the 
Senate on Feb. 15, authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
ceive the loan from the A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Chari- 


- 87.29 | table Trust and to pay interest on 
~ lit at the rate of 4% a year,,the 
| interest to be paid to the board 


1943. 247,132,860 131,949,179 + 115,183,651 








SOUTHERN DISTRICT | —-______. _____—__ itl sek ir 
Southern Region—Comprises the section east of the Mississippi River and south | . e > 
of the Ohio River to a point near Kenova, W. Va., and a line thence following the | S | $ f D : d f fit d > 
eastern boundary of Kentucky and the southern boundary of Virginia to the Atlantic. | ocla ecuri y iscourages fi us ry n |of trustees of the National Gal- 
Pocahontas ee ge the section north of the southern boundary of bay . . ‘\lery as an endowment fund. 
ginia, east of Kentucky and the Ohio River north to Parkersburg, W. Va., and south S if-R , F g nm d S} t 7 
of a line from Parkersburg to the southwestern corner of Maryland and thence by the | € e lance; ncoura es e en ence on a e ane salleey ant Se ae 
its mouth. : : ’ , . ° re 
ee ee ‘ The National Resources Planning Board’s social security pro-|jon, former Secretary of the 
WESTERN DISTRICT gram, designed to be a blueprint of individual security from the | Treasury, were presented to the 
Northwestern Region—Comprises the section adjoining Canada lying west of the| cradle to the grave, is not a new aspiration, as, since the dawn of Government on March 17, 1941: 
meee’ ee ee ee Chicago to Omaha and thence to Portland,| history, mankind has been in quest of security, says the First | “7° ‘ be Fhe Sas 
“ : National Bank of Boston in its April “New England Letter.” Con-|this was noted in our issue of 
Central Western Region—-Comprises the section south of the Northwestern Region ti : the bank rs: “As it i h 92 1941 1840 
west of a line from Chicage to Peoria and thence to St. Louis, and north of a line UNuing, the bank Says: s it is a challenge that must be faced, March 22, 1941, page . 
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Bank Debits For Month Of March | Weekly Coal And Goke Production Statistics 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued The Bituminous Coal Division, U. S. Department of the Interior, 


Micah 16 tha veel «ate eat inte chatstin” whicln wine! in its latest report, states that the total production of bituminous coal 
— “185 its usual monthly summary 0 eS, a | and lignite in the week ended April 10 is estimated at 12,400,000 net 
give below: 


| toms, an imerease of 1,250,000 tons over the holiday week preceding, 
|and compares with an average weekly output of 12,546,000 tons in 





Market Transactions 
In Govts. For March 


During the month of March, 
1943, market transactions in direct 
and guaranteed securities of the 


SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
(In millions of dollars) 
-3 Months Ended—~ 
March March 
1943 1942 
8.691 8.192 
67,491 53,584 
8,239 7,516 
11,540 10,136 
6,428 .727 
5,653 899 
26,672 599 
590 
573 
516 
834 
146 


March 
1942 
2,869 


March 
1943 
3,226 

24.498 


Federal Reserve 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland - 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis - 
Kansas City 
Dallas - , 

San Francisco —_ eae. e § 


District— 


352 
051 
,338 
,858 
137 
178 
747 
610 


to 
NOL & ee OF 


Orc or a 
HAO - 
a 


e 


Vw Ne ew On 
as 
| NwME mons 


| 


WCwoa | 


139,311 
48,545 


168,908 
61,885 


161 
,056 


tTotal, 274 centers 

*New York City_ 

*140 other centers .764 92.995 78.335 

+133 other centers ,341 14,027 12,431 

*Included in the national series covering 141 centers, available beginning in 1919. 

+Excluding centers for which figures were not coliected by the Board before May, 
1942 
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Cottonseed Receipts In March 


On April 13, the Bureau of Census issued the following state- 
ment showing cottonseed received, crushed, and on hand, and cotton- 
seed products manufactured, shipped out, on hand, and exported for 


| March. 





the eight months ended with March, 1943 and 1942. 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND 


“Received at mills Crushed 
Aug. 1 to Mar. 31 Aug. 1 to Mar. 31 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


4.396.273 3,858,085 3,984,986 3,492.109 


(TONS) 

On hand at mills 

Mar, 31 
1943 


483,318 


State— 
1942 


496,505 





35,855 

7,436 
86,407 
23,746 
46,216 

1,271 
70,473 
24,022 
12,050 

8,373 
74,792 


20,323 
13,545 
83,864 
39,468 
15.180 
3,153 
105,908 
19,738 
5.763 
€,592 
64,598 


191,450 

70,496 
410,160 
141,025 
226,629 

83,514 
486,493 
197,022 
226,765 
109,400 
338,952 
884,269 78,674 89,688 
126,134 26,512 16,170 


1 nor 46,912 and 49,948 
9,897 tons destroyed for 


234.995 

66,639 
394,054 
113,945 
322,124 
161,643 
636,455 
247,694 
217,209 
193,986 
321,379 


216,132 

77,715 
471,637 
158.276 
253,929 

84,059 
552,940 
211,314 
238,283 
114,765 
393,076 


251,985 

79,793 
466,097 
152,238 
333,247 
164,652 
736,122 
265,775 
218,508 
200.631 
376,790 


California... —. 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina__. 
Oklahoma______. 
South Carolina 
‘Tennessee______ _- 
Texas 1,005,883 $46,763 960,164 
All other States 145,152 139,196 114,699 
*Does not include 81,928 and 130,529 tons on hand Aug. 
tons reshipped for 1943 and 1942 respectively. Does include 
1943. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND 

Onhand Produced Aug. Shipped out On hand 

Aug. 1 1 to Mar. 31 Aug. 1 to Mar. 31 Mar. 31 

* 34,460 1,234,649 1,212,269 *116,640 

29,708 1,082,501 1,061,220 136,764 

*310,191 £1,056,104 *318,303 

294,005 896,209 391,040 

190,100 1,762,713 39,853 

164,444 1,524,058 337,796 

44,118 960.899 25.876 

151,439 867,516 159,466 

43,295 £1,198,354 298,801 

123,154 1,027,629 124,741 

229 27,776 1,088 

1,834 25,415 1.565 

23,644 53,579 48,185 29.038 

6,183 47,084 26,727 26,540 
74,984,000 pounds held by refining and manufacturing 
in transit to refiners and con- 





Item— Season 


Crude oil ? 1942-43 
(thousand pounds) _j 1941-42 
Refined oil ? 1942-43 
(thousand pounds) _{ 1941-42 
Cake and meal 1942-43 
(tons) 1941-42 
Hulls 1942-43 
(tons) 1941-42 
Linters ) 1942-43 
(running bales)_.{ 1941-42 
Hull fiber 1942-43 
(500-lb. bales)_...{ 1941-42 
Grabbots, motes, &c.} 1042-43 
(500-lb. bales)._..{ 1941-42 
“Includes 24,484,000 and 
establishments and 2,118,000 and 11,418,000 pounds 
sumers Aug. 1, 1942 and March 31, 1943 respectively. 
#Imcludes 3,620,000 and 20,407,000 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and 
warehousemen at places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 
1,389,000, and 7,847,000 pounds in transit to manufacturers of shortening, soap, etc., 
Aug. 1, 1942 and March 31, 1943 respectively. Does not include winterized oil. 
tProduced from 1,131,806,000 pounds of crude oil. 
$Total linters produced includes 15,516 bales first cut, 86,069 bales second cut and 
1,096,769 bales mill run. Total held includes 9,160 bales first ent, 19,663 bales second 
cut and 269,978 bales mill run. 


1,912,960 
.350,706 
979,141 
859,549 
942,848 
,026,042 
26,917 
25,684 


Exports and Imports of Cottonseed Products 
In the interest of national defense, the Department of Commerce 
has discontinued until further notice the publication of statistics 
concerning imports and exports. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in- 
dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 

STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Unfilled 
Orders 

Remaining 
Tons 
379,573 
381,713 
397.437 
398.594 
413,084 
439,304 
446,981 
445,982 
454,308 
480,802 
498,927 
504,414 
488,197 5 


Production Percent of Activity 


Tons 


Orders 
Received 
Tons 
126,844 
134,982 
157,251 
143,028 
152,358 
169,417 
148,687 
141,435 
156,628 
175,178 
166,885 
155,116 
139,911 


Period 
1943—Week Ended 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
FPeh. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Current Cumulative 


84 
82 
8&5 
86 
8&6 
87 


97,386 
129,365 
137,055 
140,849 
136,645 
140,836 
137,784 
142,932 
147,085 
147,830 
146,062 
149,096 
150,754 
172,412 153,038 511,220 
153,260 153,006 510,784 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, ‘ess production, do 


| 





not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation fur delinquent reports, 
orders made for or filled from stock, and cther items made necessary adjustments of 
unfilled orders. " Seiad ook A, By 


Production in the week ended April 11, 1942 amounted to 
For the current year to date, output of bitu- 


11,112,000 net tons. 
in excess of that for the same pe- 


minous coal and lignite was 7.3% 
riod last year. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite for the week ended April 10, 1943 was estimated 
at 1,362,000 tons, an increase of 5,000 tons (0.4%) over the preceding 
week. When compared with the output in the corresponding period 
of 1942, there was an increase of 250,000 tons, or 22.5%. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated pro- 


' duction of byproduct coke in the United States for the week ended 


April 10 showed a decrease of 2,900 tons when compared with the 
output for the week ended April 3. The quantity of coke from bee- 
hive ovens increased 25,400 tons during the same period. 
COAL, WITH COMPARABLE 
PETROLEUM 


STATES PRODUCTION. OF 
PRODUCTION OF CRUDE 
In Net Tons (000 omitted) 
Week Ended 
Apr. 3 
1943 
11,150 


+ 2,027 


ESTIMATED UNITED 
DATA ON 


January 1 to Date 
Apr. 10 Apr. 1l Apr. 10 
1943 1942 1937 
170,240 158,674 142,743 
2,015 1,862 1,697 


Apr. 1l 
1942 
11,112 
1,852 


Apr. 10 
1943 

12,400 

2,067 


Bituminous coal 
and lignite— 
Total, incl. mine fuel 
Daily average 
“Crude Petroleum— 
Coal equivalent of 
weekly output 6,325 5,676 88,962 91,153 75,670 
‘Total barrels produced during the weck converted into equivalent coal assuming 
§,000,000 B. t. u. per barrel of oil and 13,100 B. t. u. per pound of coal. Note that 
most of the supply of petroleum products is not directly competitive with coal (Min- 
erals Yearbook, Review of 1940, page 775). #April 1, “‘Eight-Hour Day,’ weighted as 
0.5 of a normal working day. 


6,275 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended 
Apr. 3 
1943 
1,357,000 
1,303,000 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION 


- Calendar Year to Date 
Apr. 11 Apr. 10 Apr. 11 Apr. 13 
1942 1943 1942 1929 
1,112,000° 17,435,000 15,915,000 20,730,000 
* 1,068,000* 16,737,000* 15,278,000 19,237,000 


$Apr. 10 
1943 
1,362,000 
1,308,000 


Penn. anthracite— 
*Total incl. colliery fuel 
*Commercial production 

Beehive coke 
United States total 

By-product coke— 
United States total 

*Includes washery 
operations. *+Excludes 
revision. {Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 

(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shitp- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 
Week Ended— 

Apr. 4 Apr. 5 
1942 1941 
343 111 

5 3 
17 


60 


181,000 155,600 152,109 2,287,200 2,145,800 1,780,500 


1,158,360 17,423,300 16,878,400 


shipped by truck from 
not available. 


1,232,600 
and coal 
Comparable date 


1,229,700 
and dredge coal 
colliery fuel. 


authorized 
$Subject to 


Avril 
avee 
{1923 


Apr. 3 
1937 
239 

) 


Mar. 27 
1943 
380 

6 
104 
174 

1 

1,575 

r530 
61 
171 
961 
328 
43 

9 


Apr. 3 
1943 
363 

6 
78 
131 
1 

1,403 

528 
51 
159 
853 
268 
39 
5 


State— 
Alabama 
Alaska- ia 
Arkansas and Oklahoma 
Colorado 
Georgia and North Carolina 
Iilinois_ a 
Indiana_. 
Iowa_ - 
Kansas and Missouri 
Kentucky—Eastern 
Kentucky—Western 
Maryland___ é 
Michigan 
Montana 
lignite) - 
New Mexico __ 
North and South 
(lignite) 4 
Ohio___. : 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) 
Tennessee scree 
Texas (bituminous and lig- 
nite) __ 
Utah- 
Virginia 
Washington 
*West Virginia—Sovuthern 
*West Virginia—-Northern 1,004 832 
Wyoming _. : 201 
tOther Western States 1 


38 
125 
++ 
933 
324 
75 
159 
648 
203 
47 
4 


438 
112 
1 
1,073 256 
434 174 
7 31 
143 110 
385 242 
208 251 
41 9 
4 +f 


514 
100 
138 
620 


(bituminous and 
&9 


30 


51 
20 


49 
32 


81 
37 


92 
43 
Dakota 
35 
390 
.772 
106 


41 23 
669 
2,063 
126 


63 

781 
r2,972 
158 


42 


2.727 


79 


8 


6 

137 
42% 
30 7 
2,391 2,101 


4 
70 


14 
57 
213 
26 
,249 
430 
71 


+f 


6 
131 


+? **6 


Total bituminous and lig- 
nite 
$Pennsylvania anthracite. 


11,150 
1,357 


12,650 
1,341 


10,458 


880 


3,280 


679 


7,241 
1,092 


10,836 
1,974 


Total all coal 12,507 13,991 11,338 4,059 8,333 12,810 
*Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G:; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. +Rest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker courities tIncludes Arizona 
California, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- 
lished records of the Bureau of Mines. {Average weekly rate for entire month. 
**Alaska, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Dakota included with ‘“‘Other Westerr 
States.’’ ttLess than 1,000 tons. 
r Revised. 





March Life insurance Sales Increase 


The sales of ordinary life insurance in the United States in 
March amounted to $631,863,000, an increase of about 12% from the 
volume sold in the corresponding period of 1942, according to the 
monthly survey issued by the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, Conn. The total sales volume for the first three months of 
1943, however, aggregates $1,626,553,000, which is about 27% below 


the amount sold in the same period of 1943. 


J 
Cc 


the Bureau as follows: 
YEAR TO DATE 
Sales Ratios 
Volume '43-'42 
in $1,060 All Cos. 
$1,626,553 73 % 
124,260 70 
440,689 69 
372,060 
156,582 
155,748 
64,045 
115,466 
44,353 
153,350 


MARCH 943 
Sales Ratios 
Volume "43-42 
in $1,000 All Cos, 
$631,863 112% 
48,103 112 
166,717 115 
146,476 112 
60,335 110 
62,379 115 
26,192 102 
44.098 95 
17,803 119 
59,760 111 


U. S. Total 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
E. N. Central —-- 
W. N. Central ~ 

S. Atlantic - 

E. &. Central 

W. S. Central 
Mountain 

Pacific 


Government for Treasury 


ment and other accounts 


invest- 
resulted 


in net sales of $72,927,750; Secre- 


tary 


Morgenthau announced 


on 


April 15. This compares with net 
sales of $90,300,000 in February. 


The following tabulatio 
the Treasury’s 
Government securities for 
two years: 

1941 
March 
April 
May 
June - 
July 
| August 
September — 
October 
November 
December 


1942- 
January 
Pebruary - 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1943 
January 
Pebruary 
March 


No sales or 
$743,350 
200,000 
447,000 
No sales or 
No sales or 

$2,500 

200.000 
No sales or 
$60,004,000 


$520.700 
29.980.000 
5,814,450 
300,000 
16,625 
250,000 
2,295,000 
8,446,000 
4.500 990 
, 1,000,800 
No sales or 
No sales or 


. $14,500,000 
90.300,000 
72,927,750 


transactions 


n shows 
in 
the last 


purchases 
sold 
sold 
purchased 
purchases 
purchases 
sold 
sold 
purchases 
purchased 


sold 
purchased 
purchased 
purchased 
purchased 
sold 
sold 
sold 
so'd 
sold 
purchases 
purchases 


sold 
sold 
sold 





Further Cuts In Newsprint 
Use Depends On Economies 


Postponement of further cur- 
tailment of supplies of newsprint 


to newspapers depends 
measure on 


the economical 


large 
use 


in 


of present supplies by the indus- 
try, W. G. Chandler, Director of 
the Division of Printing and Pub- 


ie 


lishing of 
Board, said on March 31. 


the War Production 


Announcing the procedure to be 


,;followed in administer 


ing the 


| Board’s limitation order 240 dur- 


ing the second quarter 


of 1943, 


Mr. Chandler said any request for 


exception to the order 


must be 


supported by facts indicating that 
adherence would constitute an un- 


/reasonable hardship. 


Eaeh such 


request, it was stated, would be 
considered on its own merits. 
In Washington advices of March 


31 to the New York 


was stated: 


“Times,” 


it 


In making such requests pub- 
lishers should set forth in detail 


whether 


conservation measures 


have been carried out and the na- 
ture of the measures, this to be 
accompanied by a specimen copy 


of their newspapers. 


The follow- 


ing information is also required: 


The amount of print pa 


per used 


during the second quarter of 1941 


| in 

only, to which 3% 

for production waste. 
An estimate in specific 


printing net paid circulation 
may be added 


number 


of tons of minimmum requirements 
for second quarter of 1943. 
Additional information sought is 


for the second quarter of 


1941 and 


the first quarter of 1943 is as fol- 


lows: 
Gross tons or pounds 


of print 


| paper used, whether in publishers’ 
plant or used for supplements pro- 
duced for the publishers by others, 


but not to include paper 


used in 


commercial printing, or in print- 


ing publications for other 
months and 


Net press run by 
the quarterly averages. 


Net paid circulation by 


Ss. 


months 


| (according to ABC standards) and 


the quarterly averages. 
Percent of difference 


between 


‘net press run and net paid circu- 


lation for each quarter. 


| Average number of pages each 
The sales volume and the ratio for all sections are reported by | month for morning, evening or 


Sundays issues separately 
ing all supplements). 


(inelud- 


Total number of lines or inches 


of paid advertising and 
/age to total space. 


percent- 


| Total number of lines or inches 
of unpaid content and percentage 


_ to total space. 
The WPB’s 
second cut in newsprint 


deferment of 


a 
was re- 


ported in our issue of March 25, 


page 1120. 
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~ From Washington 


(Continued from first page) 
principal complex which explains, 
at least to an extent, the conflict- 
ing utterances that come from him 
day after day, utterances 
have just about caused the head 
of a family, otf draft age, to 
elean nuts. 

The accepted rule of civilization 
that the unmarried 


confused with the chocolate 
rector is associated with war and 
during a war the civilians have 
difficulty in getting chocolate 
bars. The director has felt strong- 
ly on this subject for a long time. 
There is simply no sense, he holds, 
in the rule that the young unmar- 
ried man who hopes to establish a 
family in the future, should be 
called upon to defend the family 
already established anymore than 
that the latter should be called 
upon to defend him. So, regard- 
less of what may be the director’s 
conscious purpose in frequently 
threatening and warning the fam- 
ily heads that they are headed for 
the armed forces, his sub-con- 
scious purpose is to keep them 
squirming. He can no more resist 
this than the killer with the un- 
controllable urge to kill. 


Poor old Donald Nelson is in 
another stew. Just as a Federal 


grand jury in Pittsburgh got down | 


to investigating charges that Car- 
negie Steel turned out steel that 
didn’t come up to specifications, 
he calls upon war production in- 
dustries not to try to be so pre- 
cise and perfect. Speed is what 
is needed. This is exactly 
Carnegie Steel had contended. 


In the agitation of Washington | 
young | 
men are believed to have slipped | 
something over on him. When the | 
question of making his statement 


some of Nelson's bright 


Was put up to him he did not re- 
late it to the 
case. But it was immediately tied 
up with it and the 
saying Nelson was 
trying to help despicable and evil- 
doing industry. 


Nobody goes to the assistance, | .,cindes 


they contend, of the eight workers | 


in the Bethlehem shipbuilding 


yards, who have been arrested as} 


saboteurs for doing inferior work, 


when it seems their only motive | 


was speed and incentive pay- 
ments. 
dentally. are in violation 
zone agreements under’ which 
shipyard employees work. Labor 


leaders, particularly those of the 


of the 


AFL, have long opposed incentive | 
been | 


payments and they have 
charged with trying to hold down 
a man’s output. The predicament 
of the Bethlehem workers is likely 
to check the agitation in Congres: 
for these incentive payments. 


A commentary 
the other in these hectic t'mes is 
the agitation by Harry Bridges 
against the armed services and 
management alike on the Pacific 
Coast. Army, Navy and manage- 
ment are grossly inefficient in 
loading vessels, he contends. Harry 
has been making these charges for 
a long time and has succeeded in 
getting CIO President, Phil Mur- 
ray, to take them up. They have 
no relation, of course, to the fact 
that Harry has been ordered de- 
‘ported as a Communist. 
weeks ago, he and his associate, 
Joe Curran, boss of the Atlantic 
seaboard seamen, were behind the 
‘agitation to prevent Admiral 
‘Land’s reappointment as head of 
the Maritime Commission. Joe’s 
main grievance against the Ad- 


miral is that the latter won’t re-| 
crews from | 


merchant ships and let Joe’s men | 


move the navy gun 


man the guns. The Admiral, on 
the other hand, is seriously dis- 


turbed about the Communist ele- | 


that | 


go 


'the daily average figure recommended by the Petroleum Administra- 


youngster | 
should go out and fight to protect | 
the home, or the family unit, out- | 
rages the director who is not to be | 
bar | 
manufacturer, except that the di-| 





what 


pending Carnegie | 
Leftists are | 


deliberately | 


| 24,00W, 


Incentive payments inci- | 


on something or 


|}and 7,681,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced in the week ended April 
A few | 
|}ended April 11, 


Daily Average Grude Oil Production For Week 
Ended April 10, 1943 Up 31,250 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended April 10, 1943 was 
3,948,950 barrels, a gain of 31,250 barrels over the preceding week 
and 405,550 barrels per day higher than in the corresponding period 
last year. The current figure, however, was 237,150 barrels below 


tion for War for the month of April, 1943. Daily output for the fou 
weeks ended April 10, 1943 averaged 3,916,650 barrels. Further de- 
tails as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from retining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 3,677,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 10,182,000 
barrels of gasoline: 3,823,000 barrels of distillate fuel oil, and 7,681,- 
800 barrels of residual fuel oil during the week ended April 10, 1943; 
and had in storage at the end of that week 93,212,000 barrels of gaso- 
line; 30,906,000 barrels of distillate fuels and 67,185,000 barrels of 
residual! fuel oils. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, 
and do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 

AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


*State Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from 
Begin. Apri! 10, Previous 
April 1 1943 
379,300 +344.100 
309,900 *309.300 
72,200 


DAILY 


Week 

Ended 

April 11, 
1942 


4 Weeks 

Ended 
April 10, 

1943 
344,050 393.400 
312,100 236,100 
2,250 4.300 


P. W. A. 
Recommen- 
dations 
April 
Iklahoma 379,300 
gansas 309,960 
Vebraska 2,600 








101,900 
115.800 
187,400 

79.300 
225.700 
152,100 
235,350 


91.600 
134,950 
214 250 

99.700 
319,800 
188,500 
340,550 


, 388,750 


Panhandle Texas 
Yorth Texas 

West Texas 

vast Central Texas 
ast Texas 
outhwest Texas 
7oastal Texas 


.150 
9.750 
322 500 
176,950 
349,850 





1,592,000 *1,500,342 





.391,900 1,097.550 


89,100 81,650 
252,400 255,350 


Total 


Texas 





88,950 
257,900 


North Louisiana 


YoaStal Louisiana 7,300 


341,500 





,100 337,000 


600 
550 
850 


359,300 379,300 346,850 


78,600 £74,826 
50,000 

251,900 ‘ ; + 32, 
16,000 


Total Louisiana 





70,900 
55,350 
240,600 
15,400 


\rkansas 

fi sissippi 

llinois 

idiana 

fastern (not incl 
and Indiana) 

Aichigan 

Vyoming 97 

4ontana 24,600 

Solorado 7.400 

jew Mexico 105,700 


299.400 
18,350 

Tl. 

101,850 
56,850 
92,300 
21,600 

4,850 
79,250 


94,600 
57,250 
90,500 
18,400 
6,600 
93,650 
3,135,050 2,915,400 
781,600 628,000 
Total United States 4,186,100 3,948,950 31,250 3,916,650 3,543,400 
P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables represent the production of all 
»etroleum liquids, including crude oil, condensate and natural gas derivatives recovered 
rom oil, condensate and gas fields. Past records of production indicate, however, that 
‘ertain wells may be incapable of producing the allowables granted, or may be limited 
»+y pipeline proration Actual state production would, under such conditions, prove to 
xe less than the allowables. The Bureau of Mines reported the daily average produc- 
ion of natural gasoline and allied products in January, 1943, as fcllows: Oklahoma, 
27,960; Kansas, 5,800; Texas, 101,100; Louisiana, 19,800; Arkansas, 2,500; {Illinois 
0,300: Eastern ‘not including Illinois and Indiana), 12.600; Michigan, 100; Wyoming, 
Montana, 400; New Mexico, 5,700; California, 42,500. 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska week ended 7 a.m 
This the basic allowable calculated on a 
shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
everal fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
hutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shutdowr 
or 
veguired to shut down as best 
ite leases, a total equivalent to 11 days shut-down time during the calendar month. 
Recommendation of Conservetion Committee of California Oil Producers. 
"March 1 allowable; April not available. 


SRUDE RUNS TO STILLS: PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED APRIL 10, 1943 
in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 

Figures in this section include reported 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
therefore oa a Bureau of Mines basis 

sSGasoline 
Production 

at Re- 

Crude fineries 
Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- 
Daily Op- Natural fimished 
Average erated Blended Gasoline 


.600 
,700 
700 
2,450 
200 
850 


300 
, 700 


114, 
17,100 


105,700 » + 4, 


3,168,950 + 36,950 
780,000 ~—— 5,700 


3,362,400 
823,700 $823,700 


Total East 
Yalifornia 


of Calif 


April 7. 
30-day basis 


figures are for 
as of April 1 


is bet 


(Figures 


totals 


tStocks tStocks 
of Gas 
Oil and 
Distillate 
Fuels 


Stocks 
Finished 


Daily Refining 
Capacity 
Poten- 
tial 


Rate portin 


sidual 
Fuel 

Distric Oil 

Combdin’d: East Coast, 
Texas Gulf, Louisi- 
ana Gulf, North 
Louisiana - Arkansas 

Inland Texas 
Appalachian 

Ind., Ill., K 

Okla.. Kans 

Rocky Mountain 


California 


Tot. U 

basis 
Tot U : 
basis April 3, 1943 4, 
U. S. Bur. of Mir 
basis April 11, 1942 
At the request 
barrels; unfinished, 
and in pipe lines. 


4 682 40,483 13.690 161 
409 2,468 905 
2.045 20,0 3,336 
1,007 .614 
296 346 
11, 


ana 


. iw 
,34) 
480 


3 
654 

51 
1,743 20,883 





10,182 93,212 20,5 


: 86.2 3,624 10,361 93,409 20, 
1es 
10,718 105,566 29,5 
of the Petroleum Administration for War. +Finished 82,960,000 
10,252,000 barrels. At refineries, at bulk terminals, in 


$Not includinz 3,823,000 barrels of gas cil and distillate 


3,502 


fuel oil 
10, 1943, 
and 8,209,000 barrels, respectively, in the 
6,869,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 


with 3,903,000 barrels 
and 3,267,000 barrels and 
1942. 


which compares 
preceding week, 


January Home Mortgage Recordings Lower 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Administration announces that 
the downward trend in mortgage financing activity, noted early in 
1942, continued in January of this year with a decrease of 14% from 
the previous month. Although largely seasonal in nature, the reduc- 
tion of $37,000,000 from December brought mortgage recordings to 
the lowest level for comparable months since the beginning of the 


/series in 1939, and registered the least volume for any one month 


since February of that year. The 77,228 non-farm mortgages of $20,- 


‘ment in Joe’s organization, par- | 000 or less recorded in January amounted to approximately $228,000,- 


ticularly the Communist strength | 


among the radio operators. 


000—less by $93,000,000 or 29%, than in January, 1942. It is apparent 
that restrictions on privately-financed construction and, more re- 


anc |} 


11 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being | 
suits their operating schedules or labor needed to oper- | 


of Re- | 


457 | 


2,471 | 
7,185 | 
7,483 | 
81,947 | 


translit | 


cently, regulations on the sale of tenant-occupied properties are con- 
tinuing to exert restraining influences on mortgage lending. 

The FHLB agency’s announcement further stated: 

“Only slight changes in the relative participation of the various 
types of lenders in the total mortgage market occurred from Decem- 
ber. Savings and loan associations accounted for 28% of total Jan- 
uary recordings; individuals were second with 22%: banks and trust 
companies accounted for 21%, other lenders 16%, insurance com- 
panies 9%, and mutual savings banks 4%. The greatest decreases in 
volume were shown for mutual savings banks and “others” with re- 
cordations of 76% and 81%, respectively, of their December volume. 
Currently, savings and loan associations, insurance companies, and 
banks and trust companies each recorded approximately 86% of De- 
cember volume. Mortgage lending by individuals indicated relative 
stability with recordings for this class equal to more than 93% of 
their total for December.” 

Type January 1943 

of Volume % of 
Lender (000) Total 
3. & L. $64,935 28 

Cos 19,900 
Bks. & Tr. 48,640 2 
Mut. Svg. 8,045 f 
Individuals 50,583 22.: 
Others 36,180 15.5 
$228,283 100.0 


Chg. January 1942 Chg. 
from Volume of Jan.'42 
Dec (000) Total Jan.’43 
14 $90,572 28.: 28.3 
14.6 31,062 9 35.9 
14. 77,631 24. 37.3 
24 13,523 4.: 40.5 ; 

6. 59,033 18.4 14.3 53,891 17.5 
19. 49,575 15.4 27.0 44.154 143 
14.0 $321,396 100.0 29.0 $307,640 100.6 


Selected Income And Balance Sheet Items 
| Class | Railways For January 


| The Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
| has issued a statement showing the aggregate totals of selected in- 
| come and balance sheet items for class I steam railways in the United 
| States for the month of January 1943 and 1942, and the 12 months 
‘ending with December, 1942 and 1941. 
| These figures are subject to revision and were compiled from 
| 132 reports representing 136 steam railways. The present statement 
excludes returns for class A switching and terminal companies. The 
| report is as follows: 


January 1941 Cg. 
Volume of Jan.’4l 
(000) Total Jan.’4’ 
$89.996 293 27.8 
27,691 g 
78,977 25. 
12,931 4.: 


Assns 

Ins 
Cos 

Bks 


Total 


All Class I Railways 
For the Month of January For the 12 Months of 
1943 1942 1942 1941 
$1065,339,659 $66.811,554 $1,480,969.669 $998,286,704 
13,021,923 12,633,725 182.565,843 176.948.215 
118,361,582 79,449,279 1,663,535,512 1,175,234,919 


Income Items 
Net ry. operat. income___ 
| Other income __ di io 
Total income — 
Miscellaneous 
} from income — 
Income available 
fixed charges 
Fixed charges: 
Rent for leased 
and equipment : 
*Interest deductions — 
Other deductions —____- 
Total fixed charges___ 
| Inc. after fixed charges 
| Contingent charges — ~~~ 
| tNet income iasbtis 
| Depreciation (way and 
structures and equip.) 
|} Amortization of defense 
| I ae ae 9.381,888 
| Federal income taxes____ 87,943,317 
| Dividend appropriations: 
On common steck ___ -- 
On preferred stock______ 
| {Ratio of income to fixed 
| charges __- 2 


deductions 


2,120,428 2,430,550 45,838,991 31,952,202 


for 


116,241,154 77,014,729 1,617,969,521 1,143,282,717 


roads 

181,122,978 
446,214,403 
1,436,769 
628,774,150 
988,922,371 
30,061,716 
958,860,655 


152,423.197 

466,768,165 
1,450,097 
620,641,459 
522.641.2538 
21,248,182 
O76 


14,268,816 
36,580,443 
122,007 
50,971,271 
65,269,883 
2,290,053 
62,979,830 


13,582,999 
37,119.092 
117,174 
50,819,265 
26,195,464 
2,249,496 
968 
26,509,637 247,403,405 5.791 
91,958,827 8 344 714 
758,867,301 2,597,263 
2,360,000 ,134,! 377,94! , ~72 
2,611,421 : : 27,: 5,004 
28 1.84 


i 
Class I Railways Not in 
Receivership or Trustéeship 
Balance at End of January 
1943 1942 


All Class I Railways 
Balance at End of January 
Selected Asset Items 1943 1942 
| Investments in stocks, 
bonds, etc., other than 
those of affiliated com- 
Panies $540,513,456 $466,.589,020 $449.885.720 


| $5 16,246,560 


| ORM at ews ae $989,326,582 $719,320,754 $693,991,695 $536,487.591 
Temporary cash invest- 
I Ss i a rad 
Special deposits __..__~_. 
Loans and bills receivable_ 
Traffic and car-service 
balances (Dr.) 
| Net balance 
from agents 
ductors : 
Miscellaneous accounts re- 
ceivable , oa = 
| Materials and supplies 
'(mterest and dividends re- 
A ENE asses 26 eke 
Rents receivable 
Other current assets_-_ 


127,563,019 
148,646.109 
1,020,996 


641,982,503 
92,324,456 
263,079 


,679,382 
.581,895 
,200,262 


760,110,885 13: 

136,848,760 19 
316,083 

te 41,685,747 .609,347 34,523,267 26,340,819 

receivable 

and con- 


158,564,924 3,660,434 $1,157,23 71,914,143 


ied 


489,139,879 217,872,731 


504,329,113 481,481,530 


172 871.423 
388,235,933 
12,378,155 

705,603 


20,749,489 


t.018,438 
,058,366 


2,225,163 


14,768,094 
1,301,016 

14,930,231 

Total current assets... 3,111,321,314 1,899,708,303 1,506,91%,295 
Selected Liability Items— 

‘Funded debt maturing 


within six months_ 


$128.350,915 $109, 


éLoans and bills payable_. $1,103 
and car-service 

balances (Cr.) aS 
audited accounts and 

wages payable __.-.-_--- 
VUiscellaneous accounts 

I ne inset abide tne 
| (nterest matured unpaid_- 
| Dividends matured unpaid 
| Jnmatured interest accrued 
| Tnmatured dividends de- 
a. ee ee en 
| Unmatured rents accrued_- 
Accrued tax liability___--- 
Other current liabilities__.- 


| Traffic 


56,071,210 76 


442 
£25 


087 
889,002 
3.982,231 
612,405 
.112,631 3.352, 
§,432,331 3,418,193 
871.95 
384,440.77 
93,629,925 


18,992,369 
1,104,905,435 
63,044,694 


9 15.962 
9 985.758 
47,543, 


current liabilities 1,056,894,431  1,566,953,104 848,480,044 


1,861.533.948 


| Total 


Analysis of accrued tax 
liability: 
U. S. Government taxes. 
Other than U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment taxes —.-.~-~- 127,519,663 113,271,617 102,405,792 90,702,240 
*Represents accruals, including the amount in default. ‘For railways not in 
receivership or trusteeship the net income was as follows: January, 1943, $48,182.957; 
January, 1942, $22,619.226: for the twelve months ended December, 1942, $785,367,066; 
twelve months ended December, 1941, $482,466,746. tIncludes payments of principal of 
long-term debt (other thaa long-term debt in default) which will become due w'thin 
six months after close of month of report. ‘For railways in receivership and trustee- 
ship the retio was as follows: January, 1943. 2.20; Janvary, 1942, 1.17; twelve 
months, 1942, 2.18; twelve months, 1941, 1.18. $Includes obligations which mature not 
more than two years after date of issue 


977,385,772 271,169,162 883,353,101 252,969,458 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


Under the direction of the New 
York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, a symposium 
on “Current World Problems” has 
been arranged for the evening of 
April 28, at 7:45 p.m., to be held 
at the Chapter headquarters, 
Woolworth Building, 233 Broad- 
way, New York City. The speak- 
ers will be: 


Mrs. Linda Littlejohn, Austral- | 


ian interpreter of world affairs. 
Miss Lee Ya-Ching, Chinese 
aviatrix. 


able Trust Co. in September, 
1929, and the consolidation of the 
Equitable with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank in June, 1930. 

In recent years Mr. Burns 
served two terms as President of 
the Corporate Fiduciaries Asso- 
ciation of New York, and during 
the past year was President of 
the Trust Division of the New 
York State 
|He was one of the founders of 
\the Tax Payers League of New 


| Rocheile, where he was interested | 


'membership this year. 


Bankers Association. | 


The bank 
was established in 1865 as a pri- 
vate bank but was incorporated 
in 1893. The bank has a capital 
of $200,000 and total deposits ap- 
proximate $3,500,000. mes: Ge 
O’Brien is President of the insti- 
tution. 


NY State Eases Bank 
Reserve Requirements 
On War Loan Deposits 


Elliott V. Bell, New York State | 
| Superintendent of Banks, on April 


'13 informed banking institutions 
HY Savin S Banks |of the State, which are qualified 
£ 'war-loan depositaries, that they | 

i Bo 4 S le bd t | “need not maintain reserves 
ar fi a $ oun ‘against deposits payable to the 

* . | United States arising solely as a 

Deposits Also Rise | result of subscriptions made by | 

The opening of the Second War | °F through such banking organi- | 
zations for U. S. Government se- 


| 


tice Department. 


| connected 


The President 
sent these two nominations to the 
Senate on March 16. 

Mr. Clark became associated 
with the Justice Department in 
1937 in its War Risk Litigation 
Bureau, but since 1938 has been 
with the Anti-Trust 
Division. Mr. Cox has also been 
a member of the Anti-Trust Di- 
vision staff, joining after several 
years’ practice with a _ private 


|New York law firm. 


Mr. Arnold was recently made 
a Judge of the U. S. District 
Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia; referred to in our 


| Loan Drive on April 12 marked a | 


‘ork State’s|Curities issued under the auth- | 'Ssue of Feb. 25, page 763. 


|in civic affairs and civilian de- 


Mrs. Gwen Priestwood, English 
yournalist, recently escaped from 
a Japanese prison. 

Mrs. Mildah Polia, of the “Free 
French,” who will be interviewed 
on her experiences in France af- 
ter the occupation. 


Louis H. Pink, President of the 
Associated Hospital Service of 
Wew York, has been elected a) 
Director of the Railroad Federal 
Savings and Loan Association of 
Wew York, it was announced on 
April 19 by George L. Bliss, Pres- 
ident of the Association. Mr. Pink, 
who served as New York State 


} 


fense activities. Mr. Burns was 
|a director in many corporations, 
jamong them the York Safe & 
‘Lock Co. of York, Pa., and the 
Maryland Bolt & Nut Co. of Bal- 
| timore. 


| The South Shore Trust 


| Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. 


gS 
bond purchases for as much as 
one year, according to an an- 
nouncement by George W. Loft, 
President of the institution. 
plan in Government bond finan- 
cing is part of the company’s all- 
out effort to put over the new 





Superintendent of Insurance from 
1935 to 1943, was a member of 
the State Housing Board from 
1926 to 1934, a member of the | 
Wew York Municipal Housing Au-| 
thority in 1934 and 1935, and was) 
Chairman of the New York State 
Board of Housing from 1937 to 
1939. He is a Trustee of St. Law- | 
rence University and of Brooklyn | 
Law School, Treasurer of the New | 
York Child Labor Committee, and 
Chairman of the Board of the Na-| 
tional Public Housing Conference. | 


| 
| 


Henry A. Fox, formerly Vice- 


| the 


$13,000,000,000 Second War Loan. 
It is similar to the plan incor- 
porated by the South Shore Trust 
Co. last December on the First 
War Loan drive. Under the plan, 
company arranges the sub- 
scription for the 2% or 24%% War 
Loan Bonds and, if necessary, will 
advance the required purchase 
funds, which are repayable over 
a period of up to one year at a 
cost to the subscriber of 2% per 
annum on declining balances. 


Melvin H. Baker, President of 


President of Universal Credit 


Corp. of Detroit, has been a 


a Vice-President of The Contin-| 
ental Bank & Trust Co. of New | 


York, it was announced on April | 


been elected a Director of the 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Baker is 
one of the founders of the Na- 
tional Gypsum Co. and has been 


19 bv Frederick E. Hasler, Chair- President of the firm since 1928. 


man and President. Mr. Fox 
is 
Continental, began his duties this | 
week. He had been in charge of | 
banking operations for Universal | 
Credit Corp.—one-time subsidiary | 
of Ferd Motor Co. and now owned | 
by Commercial Investment Trust | 
Corp.—-for the last 14 years, hav- | 
ing entered the employ of the) 
Company as Assistant Treasurer 
in 1929. Before that he was with | 
the Industrial Acceptance Corp. 
as Assistant Treasurer in charge 
of commercial paper sales and | 
traveled throughout the country | 
contacting the company’s various | 
sales representatives. 
George F. Trefcer, Assistant 
Vice-President of the Bankers 
Trust Co., New York City, has 
completed 50 years’ service with 
that institution. Mr. Trefcer is 
connected with the Bond Depart- 
ment of the Bankers Trust Co. 
John A. Burns, a Vice-Presi- 
dent in the Trust Department of 
the Chase National Bank of New 
York, died on April 15 at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York, after 
an illness of several months. Mr. 
Burns, who was well known in 
Wew York fiduciary and banking 
cireles, was 53 years of age. He 
resided in New Rochelle. 
Educated in Cold Spring, N. Y.., 
where he was born Aug. 16, 1889, 
Mr. Burns came to New York in 
1906 and obtained his first posi- 
tion as a messenger with the 
Knickerbocker Trust Co., re- 
maining with that bank and its 
successor, the Columbia Trust 
Co., until 1917. Mr. Burns joined 
the Mercantile Trust Co. as As- 
sistant Secretary upon its organ- 
ization in 1917, and in December, 
1918, was appointed Trust Offi- 


cer. He continued in this capacity | 


after the merger of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Co. with the Seaboard 
Wational Bank in April, 1922. In 
January, 1925, he was appointed 
a Vice-President, an office he held 
continuously through the mergers 


in charge of the cor-| 
respondent banks division of the | 


| The Board of Directors of the 
Casco Bank & Trust Company of 
Portland, Maine, announces the 
election of Leonard F. Timber- 
lake as President. 

. C. Klinginsmith, associated 
with investment and banking in- 
terests in Pittsburgh for many 
years, has been elected Executive 
Vice President of the National 
Chautauqua County Bank of 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


The following was reported in 
a recent issue of the Pittsburgh 
“Post-Gazette”’: 


“He was Pittsburgh manager of 
Harris, Forbes & Co. for a num- 
_ber of years and later became 
‘associated with the Peoples- 
Pittsburgh Trust Co. He left 
there to become an officer in 


' Pennsylvania Industries, Inc., and | 


Pennsylvania Bankshares and Se- 

|curities Corp. During that period 
he was an officer or director of 
| Arsenal Bank, Neville Coke & 
Chemical Co., Peoples National 
Bank, Tarentum; Bridgeville Trust 
Company, Bridgeville: First Na- 
tional Bank, Oakdale: First Na- 
tional Bank, Etna; National Bank 
of Smyrna, Smyrna, Del., and 
Kentucky Natural Gas Co., 
Owensboro, Ky.” 


The State Bank of Defiance Co.., 


Defiance, Ohio, has been admitted! Wood was graduated from Har 


to membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System, it was announced 
on April 8 by M. J. Fleming, 
'President of the Cleveland Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. Incorporated 
in 1902, the bank has a paid-in 
| capital of $50,000 and total de- 
/posits of approximately $5.500.- 
000. L. O. Tustison is President 
of the institution. 


The Fahey Banking Co., Mar- 
ion, Ohio, has been admitted to 
‘membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System, it is announced by 
M. J. Fleming, President of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land. This bank is the fifth Ohio 


of the Seaboard with the Equit-! State bank to be admitted to 


Co., | 


is again ready to finance war | 


This | is represented by Series E bonds, 


isignal day for New Y 
{132 savings banks, for on that 
| date purchases of War Bonds by 
'the public through their offices 
passed the $500,000,000 mark, ac- 
‘cording to preliminary figures 
‘and estimates prepared by the 
Savings Banks Association. At 
| the same time the gain in savings 
‘deposits for March was the 
largest for that month in over 10 
years. A large proportion of the 
War Bond sales since May 1, 1941 


'of which it is reported that the 
savings banks have sold over 30% 
of the State total. 


The Association’s 
ment further said: 


“Despite this huge sale of War 
Bonds to depositors and through 
payroll savings plans, and despite 
the impact of income taxes last 
month, the savings banks report 
a continued increase in deposits 
for the tenth straight monih. 


announce- 








| 
| 
| 


‘the National Gypsum Co., has! 


| 
| 


March figures reveal a gain in 
dollars of $30,960,000, making the 
gain for the first quarter $93,- 
015,000. 





“The gain for the six months 
ending March 31 was $213,684,496 


ority of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended.” 

This action was in accordance 
with a bill signed by Governor 
Dewey on April 2 authorizing the 
State Banking Board to exempt 
from reserve requirements war- 
loan deposits. A similar bill ex- 
empting from reserve require- 
ments war-loan deposits of mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve | 
System was signed by President 
Roosevelt on April 13. 

In his letter of April 13 to the! 
banking institutions, Superinten- 
dent Bell says: 

“In anticipation of these two 
items of legislation, the Banking 
Board, at its meeting on March 
18, last, adopted a resolution pro- 
viding that on and after the ef- 
fective date of the pending legis- 
lation no banking organization 
not a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System should be required 
to maintain reserves against war- 
loan deposits which are not re- 
quired of Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks.” 


ABA Membership Now 








and for the year $270,751,011. This | 7 
steady and heavy gain in deposits | ghe 
is enabling the savings banks to} Hi sf in History 
add substantially to their holdings| The percentage of banks hold- 
of Government bonds and so help! ing membership in the American 
to soundly finance the war effort.| Bankers Association on March 31 
Since July, 1941, the savings| was the highest in the history of 
banks have bought an additional the Association, it was reported 
$644,000,000 of U. S. Treasury | by George W. Heiser, Chairman oi | 
Bonds and their subscriptions! the ABA Membership Committee, 
during the first two days of the|/to the Executive Council of the 
Second War Loan Drive exceeded | Association at its recent meeting 
$400,000,000. 'in New York. Mr. Heiser reported 

“Significant too, of the trend that 87.74% of the country’s banks | 
toward increased savings is the | were members of the ABA on that | 
gain in new accounts. 81,844 new | 





date. According to the announce- | 
savings accounts were opened in | ment, on March 31, 1943, there} 
the month of March. This re-| were 14,368 members as compared | 
sulted in a net gain of 17,583 ac-! with 14,313 on the same date of| 
counts for March and 51,138 for| the previous year. These member | 
the quarter. The number of open | institutions represent aneroxi- | 
accounts as of March 31 was 6,-| mately 97% of the banking re-/| 
| 053,142, compared with 5,975,507 a| sources of the country. Seven | 
|year ago. Deposits stood at $5,-| States and the District of Colum- | 
663,106,185, against $5,392,355,174 | bia have 100% membership. The 
(on March 31, 1942.” States are Arizona, Idaho, Neva- 


| da, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Wood Is Deputy Supt. 








and Washington. It is added that | 
Of N. Y. Banking Dept. 


a total of 316 new members has | 
been added to the roster since | 

Elliott V. Bell, New York State 
Superintendent of Banks, an- 


Sept. 1, 1942. 
/nounced on April 14 the appoint- 
;ment of John Frank Wood for- 


| 
| 


Mr. Heiser paid tribute to the | 
membership men working in the | 
field. He stated that most of the | 
316 new members were added | 
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effect and during a period when | 


|merly Trust Officer of the Che 
ical Bank & Trust Co., New York | aj) bankers have been unusually | 
City, as Deputy Superintendent | busy, both in their banks and in| 
and Counsel of the Banking De-| civilian war efforts outside of the | 
partment. The position has been} panks. “Despite the curtailment | 
vacant since last Oct. 30, when|o¢ time available.” he said “ap- | 
Jackson S. Hutto, then Deputy | proximately 100 men, who com-| 
| Superintendent and Counsel, was| prise the membership organiza- | 
appointed Superintendent. — Mr. |tion, gave up their leisure and in| 
|many cases devoted their week- | 
‘ends in order to maintain and in- 
| crease the membership.” 


Clark And Cox Confirmed 
In Justice Dept. Posts 


President Roosevelt's nomina- | 
tions of Tom C. Clark of Texas | 
with Barry, Wainwright, Thacher | and Hugh B. Cox of the District | 
& Symmers, of 72 Wall Street. of Columbia to be aaa | 

Since 1937 Mr. Wood has been|torney Generals were confirmed | 
in the employ of Chemical Bank | )yY the Senate on March 25. Mr. 
& Trust Company, first as at-|Clark was named to succeed | 
'torney and later as trust officer bere ee ——~ | 
i EGS nti-Trus ivisi - 
a eres of the tagel Givision of | partment of Justice, and Mr. Cox 
| the bank's personal trust depart-| was appointed as head of the new | 
ment, War Frauds Division of the Jus- 


_vard College with an A. B. de- 
gree, summa cum laude, in 1930, 
|He is a member of Phi Beta Kap- 
_pa Society. He was a traveling | 
| fellow of Harvard College in Con- | 
tinental Europe in 1930-31, and) 
in 1934 he was graduated from | 
Harvard Law School. From 1934 
to 1937 Mr. Wood was associated 
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